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PREFACE TO VOLUME VIII 


Tus volume concludes the exposition of the Law 
which began in vol. vi., and also vol. v. of Cohn 
and Wendland’s edition. There is only one other 
point which need be mentioned here. 

As in vols. vi. and vii., I have made full use of the 
German translation published in 1906. The first of 
the three treatises here translated, Spec. Leg. iv., was 
the work of Heinemann, who also translated the 
three first books of the Special Laws, which formed 
the main part of my vol. vii. In the preface to that 
volume I said that I occasionally found myself differ- 
ing from Heinemann as to the meaning of particular 
sentences and phrases. I say very much the same of 
his translation of this fourth book. But the transla- 
tion of the other two treatises, the De Virtutibus and 
De Praemiis, comes from Dr. Cohn himself, whose 
labours on the text embodied in his great edition 
have earned the unbounded gratitude of every student 
of Philo. I have been startled by the number of 
times in which I find myself in disagreement with 
him, a disagreement extending beyond the transla- 
tion to the text particularly in the cases where he 
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seems to me to have printed unjustified emenda- 
tions. Though it may sometimes seem disputatious, 
I have felt bound to record in the footnotes or 
appendix my reasons for differing from him, as what 
is only due to so high an authority. 

As in the last volume, I am also indebted to 
Goodenough’s Jenish Jurisprudence in Egypt and 
Heinemann’s Philon’s Bildung, but not to the same 
extent. Goodenough’s discussion only extended to 
the first part of Spec. Leg. iv., and Heinemann’s 
references are also less copious. 

F. H. C. 


CamBripGE, December 1938. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Tue first ninety pages of this volume complete the 
survey of the laws referable to the Ten Command- 
ments, and cover the eighth, ninth and tenth, though 
on a scale by no means commensurate with the 130 
pages in which he treated the sixth and seventh in the 
preceding volume. Here the eighth is well exempli- 
fied from the particular laws. For the ninth Philo has 
said (De Decalogo 172) “that it forbids not only false 
witness but deceit, false accusation, co-operation 
with evildoers and using honesty for a screen for 
dishonesty, all of which have been the subjects of 
appropriate laws.” Here he can hardly be said to 
make good the statement in the last clause. The 
third of these four points is dealt with fully, and 
perhaps the fourth, though incidentally. But after 
the discussion of witness in general this part of the 
treatise is mainly occupied with the qualities required 
of a judge, a matter which belongs rather, as he 
himself recognizes later, to the second half of the 
treatise on justice. 

Though Philo has said (De Decalogo 174) that many 
ordinances fall under the tenth commandment he 
does not produce any except the dietary laws, and 
these are not really germane. Even if we admit his 
assumption that the flesh of swine and that of other 
animals are forbidden because they are the most 
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appetizing, Moses is not forbidding the appetite but 
only the indulgence of it. The fact is that there are no 
specific laws to quote. For though the Pentateuch 
does enjoin or prohibit feelings as well as actions 
such as “‘ thou shalt love thy neighbour ”’ and the like, 
I do not think there are any except the tenth com- 
mandment itself which develops the thought ‘“ thou 
shalt not desire.” 

The words “ thy neighbour’s,’’ which are repeated 
so emphatically in the tenth commandment, as we 
have it and Philo also had it in the Lxx, receive little 
attention from him. In this he follows the Stoic idea 
which conceives of the desire of what we have not 
got as a spiritual disease quite independent of 
whether it affects other people or not. Many forms 
of it of course lead to wrongdoing to others, as Philo 
points out in the disquisition on desire in general 
(§§ 79-94), but this is really incidental and is quite 
absent from the particular example given, namely 
gluttony, which occupies the rest of his treatment 
of this commandment. 

At this point comes the great break. The subject 
may be treated in another aspect. The command- 
ments as a whole, and indeed each separately, incul- 
cate all the virtues, and therefore if we classify the 
laws according to the virtues which they enjoin we 
shall still be referring them to the great Ten. The 
accepted list of the chief virtues both according to 
Plato and the Stoics is justice, wisdom or prudence, 
courage and temperance. To these Philo adds piety 


* The allegorical interpretation of the dietary laws is of 
course a digression, though a very natural one. The story 
of the quails which concludes this part is a law in the sense 
that it records the punishment which gluttony incurred. 
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(edoéBera), which with the Stoics at any rate is a 
subordinate virtue,? and humanity (¢Aav@pwria),? 
a term which, so far as I can judge, was not current 
in the schools. Of these, piety, wisdom and temper- 
ance have been treated earlier,* and there remain 


* Defined as émoripn Oedv Oepazeias (see index S.V.F.). 
Cf. Quod Det. 55, where perhaps read @epamelas (sc. ém- 
ornpnv) for beparelav. 

: The curious description given of ¢AarOpwria in Diog. 
Laert. iii. 98 as from Plato does not suggest that it ranks 
among the virtues; there it is said to have three forms, (a) 
cordial hand-shaking and greeting, (6) helping anyone in 
misfortune, (c) liking to give good dinners (¢ur0decmmo77s). 
This is, I suppose, just a lexicographical account of the uses 
of the word which with its cognates is common enough ; it does 
not appear at allin S. V.F’. except in a quotation from Clement, 
who probably depends upon Philo. ‘The later Stoics such as 
Seneca no doubt prized many of the qualities which it involves, 
but I am not clear whether even Roman Stoicism had any 
real equivalent. ‘‘ Humanitas ” seems to have a somewhat 
different connotation and to include good manners and 
culture. Possibly ‘‘ caritas”’—and De Car. as sometimes 
used as a title for this treatise—is the nearest. Compare 
Cic. Acad. ii. 140 “‘ ruunt communitas cum humano genere, 
caritas, amicitia, iustitia aliaeque virtutes,” and the follow- 
ing from De Fin. v. 65 gives Philo’s conception, though not 
in a single word: ‘“‘ Caritas humani generis quae... 
serpit sensim foras, cognationibus primum . . . deinde 
totius complexu gentis humanae.”’ 

¢ What does this mean? As stated on p. xiv, a treatise 
on evcéBeo, actually existed, but if Cohn and Wendland are 
right in thinking that this once stood between the De Fort. 
and De Hum. it cannot be referred to here. Of special 
treatises on owd¢poovvn and ¢pdovyas there are no traces. 
And to satisfy the scheme these treatises should not be so 
much disquisitions on the virtues as on the special laws which 
illustrate them. Presumably therefore he means that the 
three virtues have been sufficiently exemplified in the laws 
discussed up to now. All of the laws grouped in the first two 
books on the first four commandments might fairly be said 
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justice, courage ‘and humanity. We proceed to 
justice, which in defiance of natural arrangement is 
included in this fourth book instead of in the De 
Virtutibus. The treatment of the subject keeps well 
to the point throughout, as may be seen from the 
analysis of the contents on page 5, and is copiously 
illustrated from the law book. 

The treatise here printed under the title De 
Virtutibus, commonly regarded as consisting of four 
parts, on courage, on humanity, on repentance and 
on nobility of birth, raises several questions. One 
thing is certain, that the fourfold form presented 
here is the same as that in which it was read by 
Clement of Alexandria at the end of the second cen- 
tury a.p. Clement in book ii. 18 of his Miscellanies 
(2tpwpareis) sets himself to show that the Old Testa- 
ment scriptures enjoin all the virtues in the philo- 
sophical list, and to do so he makes copious use of 
the De Virtutibus as we have it. That is to say, 
nothing is taken from the De Justitia in the fourth 
book. The borrowings, mainly of substance, but with 
an obvious colouring from Philo’s wording, begin 
with the De Fortstudine, pass on to the De Humanitate, 
then to the De Poenttenta, and finally to the De 
Nobiltate.* 


to refer to edcéBera, and those on sexual matters in Book III 
and the dietary laws in this book would fall under cwdpoodvn, 
but rhe not see where any referable to dpdévnas are to be 
found. 

- @ The source of these semi-extracts is unacknowledged 
perhaps because Clement regarded them as merely references 
to scripture to which his attention has been called by Philo. 
A little later, where he quotes a non-scriptural saying from 
the Vita Mosis, he names “ Philo the Pythagorean ”’ as his 
authority. 
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The first of these four componénts seems to me 
a poor piece of work, at any rate as far as the Ex- 
position of the Particular Laws is concerned. The 
first seventeen sections, which praise fortitude in 
meeting misfortunes and difficulties, are not illus- 
trated from the laws at all. He then notes the law 
which forbids a man to assume a woman’s dress, 
which, as the converse that a woman must not 
dress as a man is coupled with it, is hardly a law 
promoting avépeia in the sense of courage. Passing 
on to courage in war, the only laws quoted are two 
which allow exemption from the duty of showing 
courage,* and the final account of the origin and 
conduct of the Midianite War is told to illustrate 
the promise that obedience will ensure either peace 
or victory and enjoins evoéGera as much as or more 
than avdpeia. 

The next component in our list is the De Humani- 
tate, but at this point Cohn and Wendland believe 
that a De Pietate originally stood. While I will not 
presume to contradict them I cannot accept this 
unhesitatingly.2 Anyhow, as we know nothing about 


* Unless indeed this may be regarded as exemplifying 
the curious second part of the Stoic definition of avédpeca, 
as knowledge of not only ra dropeveréa but also ra ovdx 
brropeveréa. 

® (1) Cohn and Wendland primarily rely on the opening 
words “the virtue closest to piety its sister and its twin, 
humanity is next to be examined.” I do not think that 
these words necessarily or.even strongly suggest that piety 
has just been examined. Piety (see iv. 147) is the queen of 
the virtues, while in § 95 below piety and humanity share the 
queenship. It is not remarkable that here when he passes on 
from the less royal “courage” to the more royal ‘‘ humanity ”’ 
he should note its kinship to the undoubted queen. On the 
other hand, by any ordinary interpretation the phrase “ Of 
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it, we may pass on to what we have. The De 
Humanitate opens with some sections describing the 
last actions of Moses which are supposed to exemplify 
his ¢rAavOpwria. In asense they do this, but evidently 
their main purpose is to give a supplement to the 


piety we have spoken earlier ’’ indicates that it is not to be 
treated in what follows. 

(2) The traditional titles in the mss., see note (App. p. 440): 
apparently nearly all the mss, though not the oldest, S, in- 
clude evceBeias as Cohn does in the title which he prints and 
I have reproduced. One of these indeed gives the sub-title 
Tlept evoeBeias to the De Hum. and omits ¢diravOpwrias al- 
together. Observation of this leads me to wonder whether 
the introduction of edcefeias into the general title may be 
due to the fact that as noted above the De Hum. opens with 
the words ri 8 evoeBelas xrA., from which the scribe or 
scribes drew the same inference as Cohn and Wendland have 
done. I put this forward more boldly since I have found that 
Schiirer, Jewish People, ii. 3 (Eng. trans.), p. 346, takes this 
view. Again one ms. puts the sub-title [epi evocBelas at the 
beginning of the story of the Midianite War and this suggests 
to me that the insertion of the word was supported by the 
belief that that story is concerned with piety even more than 
with courage. Still. my knowledge of the general value of 
titles in mss. as evidence is not enough to allow me to do more 
than put forward these points for consideration. 

(3) Harris’s collection of fragments drawn from mss. of 
collections of parallels from the Fathers and others contains 
three items which purport to come from a treatise Ilepi 
evoeBeias. I suppose this is sufficient to show that a treatise 
existed under that name, and perhaps in combination with the 
mss. titles noted above there may be a presumption that it 
formed part of the De Virt. But this presumption has to 
meet the undoubted fact that Clement did not find it in his 
copy. Cohn indeed goes so far as to say that this shows that 
“‘jam antiquis temporibus videtur periisse.”’ ‘‘ Periisse ” is 
a strong word, and I think Cohn should at least have noted 
that if it had perished in the second century, its reappearance 
in the next century only to perish again after some hundred 
years requires some explanation. 
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Vita Mosis. Philo has there given a few sections to 
the last stage of Moses’ life, but it is easy to under- 
stand that he was glad to take an opportunity of 
enlarging his account. After this the treatise pro- 
ceeds in an orderly way through the main classes of 
human society, then to animals and finally to plants. 
It shows Philo at his best and includes some of his 
finest thoughts, and though many of us are not 
Wordsworthian enough to share his sympathy for 
plants, and the rhetoric of his denunciation of 
slaughtering the mother and offspring on the same 
day and seething the lamb in its mother’s milk is ex- 
travagant, his thoughts about kindness to animals 
and particularly his words about the order not to 
muzzle the ox while treading out the corn show 
a spirit more to our mind than Paul’s comment on 
that text ““ Does God take care for oxen?” 

What of the two components which complete the 
book, the De Poenitentta and De Nobilitate? What is 
their connexion with the De Humanitate and with 
each other ? Cohn, who says of the first “ artissime 
cohaerere cum capite [lept giAavOpwrias nemo non 
videt,” explains this very close connexion thus. 
When Philo has explained the humane precepts of 
the Mosaic law he turns to those who are still held 
captive in error and lead a vicious life and calls upon 
them to embrace the true faith and lead a virtuous 
life. Ishould accept this more readily if “ or ’’ were 
substituted for ‘‘ and” in the phrase “ and lead a 
vicious life.”” I do not think that the proselytes here 
occupy such an absorbing place in Philo’s mind as 
Cohn seems to hold. No doubt they take the first 
place. Conversion to the faith is the first necessity 
for those outside the faith, but the second half of 
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this short sermon is, I believe, addressed to those 
within the fold. He speaks to the people at large, 
neither to the proselytes nor to those who have 
definitely apostatized. He calls on all members of 
the Jewish Church to note how the former testify in 
their lives to the sincerity of their conversion and 
the latter lose all sense of morality (§ 182), and to 
deepen and strengthen the honour they give to God, 
‘* choose Him ”’ in fact, and this will ineyitably mean 
a better life. With this emendation and perhaps 
another to the effect that the call is based not 
merely on the De Humanitate but on the whole of the 
Exposition, I should accept Cohn’s view as nearer 
to the truth than that implied in the title given in 
the various mss. which treat perdvora as one of the 
virtues. Repentance is not a virtue but a necessary 
stepping-stone to the virtues.” 

According to Cohn the connexion of the De Nobili- 
tate with the treatise which precedes it is that, as 
there the outsiders are urged to become proselytes, 
so here the Jews are urged to treat them with 

* According to the title in S it is one of the three virtues 
which Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. ii. 18, in his catalogue of Philo’s 
works, declared to be the subject of the De Virt. Cohn, 
convinced that the De Piet. originally stood between De Fort. 
and De Hum., naturally concluded that the three are courage, 
piety and humanity. 

May it be that while the incorporation of the De Just. with 
the fourth book of the Spec. Leg., an arrangement presumably 
dictated by convenience of size, did, as we know from Clement, 
exist from early times, there were also libraries in which the 
arrangement dictated by sense prevailed ? There is not a 
word in the text to suggest anything to the contrary. To 
Eusebius in this case the De Virt. began at Spec. Leg. iv. 132, 
and his three virtues are justice, courage and humanity, 
‘Whether this conjecture is plausible I leave for bibliographers 
to consider, 
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affection and not with contempt. If this is the in- 
tention it is expressed with remarkable indirectness. 
Abraham and Tamar indeed are treated as converts 
from heathenism and the former is held out as the 
standard for proselytes, but nothing whatever is said 
of what is so often stated elsewhere that it is the 
duty of the Jews to cherish and esteem them. The 
treatise is in fact an essay on the Stoic paradox “ the 
virtuous man alone is high born,” similar to the Quod 
Omnis Probus on ‘“‘ the virtuous man alone is free,”’ 
but with a far more religious and scriptural colouring. 
The moral to the Jews is primarily that their lineage 
will not in itself give them acceptability with God. 
No doubt this indirectly involves a warning against 
showing arrogance to outsiders in general and pro- 
selytes in particular, and if we must assume a con- 
nexion with the De Poenztentia,* and if Cohn is right 
in thinking that that sermon is entirely concerned 
with the proselytes, the point of the De Nobilitate 
will, however dubiously expressed, be what he says. 
But if the second half of the sermon is, as I think, 
a call to penitence in general, the moral of the De 
Nobilitate is rather the same as that of the Baptist 
“ Bring forth fruit therefore worthy of repentance 
and think not to say within yourselves ‘we have 
Abraham to our father.’ ”’ 

A possible alternative, I think, is that although 
Clement found the De Nobilitate as part of the De 
Virtutibus, it ought not to be there. The mss. tradition 


¢ Such a close connexion is implied by the 8&0 «ai of F, 
adopted by Cohn (§ 187). The reading of the majority of 
Mss. Tois 5€ is somewhat looser, and might conceivably be a 
harking back after the discussion on ueravora to the denuncia- 
tion of arrogance which closes De Hum. (169 ff.). 
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is not against this, for the majority either omit it or 
put it in a different place, either after the Vita Moszs 
or after the De Confusione. Mangey placed it after 
the ‘“‘ curses ”’ at the end of the De Praemius, but a 
more unsuitable place can hardly be imagined than 
this, where the indestructible «vyévera of the nation 
has just been asserted. Equally futile seems the 
suggestion of Schiirer that it is part of the Apology 
or Hypothetica. Indeed apart from the connecting 
conjunctions 6:5 kai, xaéi or 6¢, which may easily have 
been appended, the treatise will stand perfectly well 
by itself, and I should be glad to think it was so. For 
while the high level of the De Humanitate is ade- 
quately maintained in the short De Poen:tentsa, this 
final component shows a sad falling-off. Its thought 
rarely rises above the commonplace: the rhetoric of 
the speech of the personified evyevesa (§§ 195 ff.) is 
exceedingly stilted, and the last examples, not only 
Tamar but the harmony and virtues of the patriarchal 
family, border on absurdity. While it suits him, as 
in the De Somnus, to idealize the Jewish Patri- 
archs for allegorical purpose, here allegory is not 
required and the perversion of history, quite unlike 
the sober story of the De Iosepho, is distressing. The 
De Virtutibus would gain much if we might suppose 
that the treatise was incorporated with it under the 
idea that evyevera, as indeed in one sense it might, 
should rank among the virtues. , 
The De Praemiis has been described as an epilogu 


¢ Something of the same sort appears in De Praem. 65, but 
by no means so emphatically. Philo of course was familiar 
not only with the crime of the brothers against Joseph, but 
with the outrage of Reuben on Bilhah (Gen. xxxvi. 22 ; xlix. 
4). See also note on Tamar, App. p. 450. 
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to the whole Exposition. I am not sure that the 
description is very suitable, for sanctions after all are 
a necessary part of any law: at the end of Spec. 
Leg. ii. he has described the penalties attaching to 
breaches of the first five commandments and those 
incurred under the second five are frequently 
mentioned. But in this treatise both rewards and 
punishments attach to loyalty or disloyalty to the 
law as a whole and the Exposition would not be 
complete without them. 

The difficulties which I felt about the components 
of the De Virtutibus do not arise in this treatise. 
Its scheme is perfectly consistent from first to last. 
Strangely enough, three of the four mss. which con- 
tain the work appear to treat the last part, the De 
Exsecrationibus, as a separate work, but its affinity to 
the part called by Cohn De Benedictionibus speaks for 
itself, while the unity of both parts with the first 
78 sections, though broken by a lacuna at that point, 
is perfectly clear. I was in error when in the Intro- 
duction to vol. vii. p. xi I described De Praemus as 
a treatise on rewards and punishments followed by 
another perhaps entirely separate on blessings and 
cursings.* The blessings and cursings are not 


* I wrote this under the influence of Prof. Goodenough’s 
article in Harvard Theological Review, April 1933. At the 
end of this article, with much of which I agree, he pronounces 
that the blessings and cursings show a totally different spirit 
to the first part of De Praem. So strongly does he feel this 
that he suspects that they have been substituted for: some 
different conclusion. To me it seems that what difference 

here is corresponds to the necessary difference between the 
indefiniteness of the unwritten laws ‘which Philo finds in 
the patriarchal story and the definiteness of the written law 
expressed generally in the decalogue and specifically in 
the other laws. Goodenough rehearses the blessings without 
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another, but the indispensable second half of De 
Praemiis. Indeed the words blessings and curses are 
misleading. They are the rewards promised and the 
punishments decreed for the future, as what precede 
them are those given in the past. We remember 
that Philo’s conception of the Pentateuch, stated in 
De Abrahamo 6 ff. and Mos. ii. 47 and briefly in De 
Praemiis 2, is that the historical part containing the 
lives of saints and sinners constitutes a series of un- 
written laws, while the actual law book legislates 
for the future. The scheme of the De Praemiis is in 
exact accordance with this. 

The first part of the treatise follows in the main 
the scheme of De Abrahamo 1-59 with its two 


observing or at least without noting, that they are expansions 
verse by verse of what Philo finds mainly in Leviticus xxvi. 
and Deuteronomy xxviii. He declares that they lay upon the 
importance of the specific and literal laws an emphasis unique 
in Philo’s works. They do lay an emphasis on obedience to 
the written law but so do the originals which he is expounding. 
But I see no grounds for saying that emphasis is laid on 
specific laws ; both in the Pentateuch and in Philo the blessings 
and curses are appointed for loyalty and disloyalty to the law 
as a whole. The one example of reference to a specific law 
which Goodenough quotes does not belong to the main thread 
of the curses but to a transitional meditation in which an 
explanation is given of the phrase that in the desolation the 
land will enjoy its Sabbaths. 

As Goodenough holds that the Exposition is intended for 
Gentile readers, he thinks that it is impossible that it should 
have ended in anything so Judaistic. I see no reason to 
change my view as given in the Introduction to vol. vii. that 
Philo writes primarily for Gentiles but also for Jews, and has 
at one moment the first, at another the second class of readers 
in view, but even if he was writing for Gentiles, why should 
they be offended by learning that the law promised high 
rewards for obedience and terrible punishments for dis- 
obedience and apostasy ? 
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triads of Enos, Enoch, Noah representing hope, re- 
pentance and justice, and Abraham, Isaac, Jacob 
representing instruction, nature and practice. And 
as all these are thought of as values or qualities rather 
than actual men, the rewards are spiritual rather than 
material. So too with the family of the second triad, 
the founders of the twelve tribes who expand not 
merely into flourishing cities but into schools of 
wisdom and justice. So too with the one name which 
does not appear in the scheme of De Abrahamo, 
Moses. His rewards are the fourfold gifts of king- 
ship, lawgiving, prophecy and priesthood, all con- 
ceived of as not mere offices but powers for doing 
good. The punishment of Cain is treated in some- 
thing of the same mystical way, and how he would 
have dealt with Korah and with the two events 4 
which I surmise to have been contained in the portion 
lost after § 78, the flood and the destruction of the 
cities of the plain, we have no certain means of know- 
ing. But I should expect that they were treated 
literally. The true rewards are to Philo spiritual ; 
punishments are punishments, though not merely 
vindictive but a means of reformation where possible 
and of admonition to others. 

When we come to the blessings promised in the 
law for the future Philo has not the same opportunity 
of letting his mystical fancy range freely as it did in 
the historical past. These blessings are set down in 
black and white, chiefly collected in two particular 
chapters in Leviticus and Deuteronomy, and Philo 
reports them faithfully. Yet it is noteworthy how he 
takes the opportunity of giving them a spiritual touch 
where possible. The promise that the evil beasts 


@ See note on the lacuna, App. p. 455. 
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will be destroyed is not merely read in the light of 
Isaiah xi. and other passages, but coupled with the 
necessity of first destroying the evil beasts within 
the soul (§§ 85 ff.). The promised victories are an 
opportunity for establishing good government among 
the conquered (§ 97), and the freedom from bodily 
disease is justified on the ground that a healthy body 
is the necessary condition for the proper working of 
the good mind in which God walks as in a temple 
and which is itself the crowning blessing (§§ 119 ff.). 

The terrific curses are described with a vigour, 
perhaps unequalled, certainly unsurpassed in Philo’s 
writings. They close in §152 with the affirmation 
that the proselyte will be exalted to teach the world 
the lesson that the only true evyévera is virtuous 
living. There follows a transitional meditation on 
the saying that in the desolation the land will enjoy 
its Sabbaths, ending with a suggestion of the hope 
of better things, and then his heart goes out in a 
burst of triumphant patriotism as he predicts the 
return of the converted remnant, led by the Divine 
Vision to the land of their fathers, who have all this 
time been watching over their children and inter- 
ceding for them.? 


¢ I think, however, that we may regret that the last two 
sections where he develops the text “‘ that the Lord will turn 
these curses upon thy enemies”? show something of the 
vindictiveness which we find in some of the psalms, and also 
a conception of edyéveca as still latent in the apostate Israel, 
whiten is not quite the same as that of the De Nob. or § 152 
above. 
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NoTE ON THE SUB-TITLES AND NUMERATION OF 
CHAPTERS IN Coun’s EDITION 
This is indicated throughout in the footnotes, but 
collected here for convenience. 


Spec. Leg. iv. 

The natural division of this gives four parts : 
The eighth commandment . » §§ 1-40 
The ninth commandment , . §§ 41-72 
The tenth commandment . . §§ 79-135 
On Justice. ; : ; . §§ 136-end 


Cohn, however, while marking the beginning of the 
ninth commandment by the heading Ov yevdopap- 
tupjoes (De Falso Testimonio), continues the same 
numeration of chapters till § 55, when he gives the 
heading Ta mpds dicacriv (De Iudice) and begins a 
fresh numeration. At §79 with the tenth command- 
ment we have the sub-title Ovx ériOuujoers (De Con- 
cupiscentia), and a third numeration which takes us on 
to §135. Then a fourth numeration with the sub- 
title [lept duxatooivns (De Justitia), which continues 
only to § 151, when comes a fifth numeration, under 
the head of Karaoravis dpydvrwy (De Constitutione 
Principum), and this regardless of the contents goes 
on to the end. Cohn marks his sense of the un- 
reasonableness of this last division in the heading of 
his pages—where the sub-title De Justitia (following 
in brackets De Spec. Leg. iv.) is continued from § 136 
to the end. 

The arrangement in De Virtutsbus is far less com- 
plicated. The four obvious divisions of De Fort- 
tudine, De Humanitate, De Poenitentia and De Nobili- 
tate, have all in Cohn’s edition as in mine their proper 
sub-titles, and in his a fresh numeration for each. 
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In De Praemus Cohn, both in the headings and the 
numeration, ignores the point that at § 78 a new 
subdivision which he rightly calls De Benedictionibus 
begins, and his one new numeration comes at § 127 
with the De Exsecrationibus. This he gives in the 
heading of the pages as the sole title, not as sub- 
title following De Praemiis in brackets. This is en- 
tirely contrary to his practice in the rest of the 
volume and is, I suppose, a concession to the fact 
that the mss., evidently wrongly, class it as a separate 
treatise. 

The numerations then run as follows : 


Spec. Lk&g. Iv. 
CouHN Tuts TRANSLATION 
De Furto et Falso Test:- 


monio . .  .  . i-viii. i.-viii. 
Deludice .  .  . iv. ix.-xiii. 
De Concupiscentta .  . i-xii. Xiv.-Xxv. 
Delustta. . . . i-iii. XXVi.-xxXviii. 
De Constitutione Principum i.-xiv. Xxix.-xlii. 


De VIRTUTIBUS 
Coun Tris TRANSLATION 


De Fortitudine . : . i-viii. i.-viii. 

De Humanitate . : . 1.-xxiv. ix.-xXxii. 

De Poententia . , . i.-ii. XXXiii.-xxxiv. 
De Nobilitate . ; . 1-vii. XXXvV.-xli. 


De PRAEMIIS 
CoHN Tuis TRANSLATION 
De Praemiis et Poenis . 1-XX. i.-XX. 
De Exsecrationibus . . 11x. XX1.-XXix. 
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On the Cherubim (De Cherubim) 

On the Sacrifices of Abel and Cain (De Sacrificiis 
Abelis et Caini) | 
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On the Posterity and Exile of Cain (De Posteritate 
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THE SPECIAL LAWS 
(DE SPECIALIBUS LEGIBUS) 


INTRODUCTION TO DE SPECIALIBUS 
LEGIBUS, IV 


The first part of this treatise (1-135) deals with particular 
laws falling under the eighth, ninth and tenth command- 
ments. We begin with the eighth. Note that robbery with 
violence is a worse crime than mere stealing, which is 
punished by a two-fold restitution, so if the thief cannot pay 
he may be sold into temporary slavery (2-4). Some con- 
siderations follow showing that this is not too severe (5-6). 
A housebreaker caught in the act may be killed in the night- 
time, but in daylight the ordinary legal process must be 
observed (7-10). Also the law provides a higher rate of com- 
pensation, if sheep and, still more, if oxen are stolen, reckoned, 
Philo thinks, according to the services they render to man- 
kind (11-12). Kidnapping is another worse form of stealing, 
especially if the sufferer is an Israelite (13-19). Damage 
done by the trespassing of other people’s cattle, or by fire 
started carelessly, also calls for compensation (20-29). Then 
follows an account of the complicated procedure laid down 
by the law when anything deposited or lent is stolen from the 
depositary or borrower (30-38). And this part concludes 
with shewing how stealing leads up to other crimes culmina- 
ting in perjury (39-40). 

The ninth commandment. We begin with false witness in 
the literal sense, but pass almost at once to the thought that 
assent to evil, especially when it arises from subservience to 
the multitude, comes under the same head (41-47). And so 
do the deceits of the practisers of divination, which is really 
false witness against God (48-54). So, too, does any derelic- 
tion on the part of judges, who must remember the sacredness 
of their office (55-58). Three of their special duties are 
emphasized by the law. First, not to listen to idle reports 
(59-61). Secondly, to receive no gifts, even if no injustice 
results. To do this is to forget that just and honest: actions 
may be vitiated by being done with dishonest motives (62-66). 
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This leads to a digression on the supreme importance of 
truthfulness and how it is often lost by bad associations in 
childhood and how it is symbolized in the place given to it 
on the breastplate of the high priest (67-69). Thirdly, the 
judge must not respect persons but must consider only the 
facts (70-71). And the particular injunction not in giving 
judgement to show mercy to the poor causes him to point out 
that the law calls also on the possessor of any authority to 
remember his weaker brethren and only means that the 
guilty cannot plead poverty to escape from punishment 
(72-77). We now pass on to the tenth commandment (78). 

The commandment “ Thou shalt not desire’ leads to a 
long disquisition, much of it repeating what was said of it in 
De Decalogo on the evils which spring from the desire of what 
one has not got (79-94). The lawgiver realizing this showed 
the necessity of restraining concupiscence by regulating, as 
an example, one particular form, the appetite for food and 
drink (95-97). He did this, first, by demanding the first 
fruits (98-99). Secondly, by the dietary laws on the use of 
the flesh of beasts, fishes and’ fowls (100-101). All carni- 
vorous beasts are on the prohibited list, and only ten species, 
which divide the hoof and chew the cud, are allowed (102- 
104). An allegorical explanation of these two qualifications 
follows (105-109). Of fishes only such that have scales and 
fins are permitted, and again an allegorical explanation is 
given (110-112). So also creeping things with few exceptions 
(113-115), predatory birds (116-118), flesh of animals that 
have died a natural death or been torn by wild beasts (119- 
121) are forbidden. Eating strangled animals and taking 
blood and fat are also forbidden (122-125). The need of 
restraint is illustrated from the story of the quails and the 
visitation that followed that craving for flesh (126-131). 

So much for the particular laws falling under one or other 
of the Ten Commandments, but the cardinal virtues belong 
to all the ten, and we must note how these virtues are exempli- 
fied in various laws. For piety, wisdom or prudence and 
temperance, this has been done sufficiently. There remain 
three others, justice, courage or fortitude and humanity or 
kindness. The rest of this treatise is concerned with the. 
exemplification of justice (132-135). We need not here 
repeat what was said about judges and law-courts when 
treating the ninth commandment, but before going on to 
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our subject, we give some general thoughts on justice (136). 
First, there is the injunction to record the laws in the heart, 
on the hand and before the eyes and on the doors and on the 
gates (137-142). Secondly, that nothing is to be added or 
taken away, which may be taken to suggest that each virtue 
is a mean, which must not be allowed to degenerate into the 
extremes on the other side (143-148). Thirdly, that in the 
law, ‘‘ not to remove the landmarks which thy forefathers 
set up,’’ we may see a command to observe the unwritten law 
of custom (149-150). 

Now for the exemplification of justice. First, as seen in 
the ruler or king. He must not be chosen by lot, a system 
which we see in ordinary matters to be absurd (151-156), but 
by election by the people, confirmed by God, and this ruler 
is not to be a foreigner (157-159). The ruler must copy out 
and study the law and its principles (160-169). ‘Thirdly, he 
must follow the example of Moses in appointing subordinates 
to decide minor cases, but reserve the greater for himself (170- 
175). And the greater are those which concern not great 
people but the weak and helpless, the stranger, the widow 
and the orphan (176-178). And as orphanhood is the con- 
dition of the Jews as a nation (179-182), the ruler must use 
no guile but hold himself to be the father of his people (183- 
187). But the ruler or judge may sometimes find cases too 
difficult for him, in which case they are to be referred to the 
priests (188-192). Leaving the duties of the ruler, we have 
the following general rules of justice. There must be com- 
plete honesty in commerce (193-194). Wages must be paid 
on the same day (195-196). The deaf and the blind are not to 
be ill-treated (197-202). The ordinances about mating 
different species, ploughing with ox and ass together, and 
wearing garments of mixed material and sowing the vineyard 
to bear two kinds of fruit, are treated as rules of justice (203- 
207). This last is discussed at greater length as injustice 
to the land like the violation of the sabbatical year (208-218). 
_ Next we have the laws of warfare, willingness to make terms, 
severity if they are not accepted, but mercy to the women 
(219-225), and joined with this is the prohibition of destroying 
the fruit-trees (226-229). The treatise concludes with the 
praises of justice, the daughter of that equality which is the 
general principle of all life as well as of the cosmic system 
(230-238). 
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TEPI TON EN MEPEI AIATATMATON 


IWEPI TQN ANA®EPOMENON EN EIAEI 
NOMQON EIX TPIA TENH TON AEKA 
AOTION, TO OPAOON KAI TO ENATON 
KAI TO AEKATON, TO ITEPI TOY MH 
KAEIITEIN KAI (MH) WYEYAOMAPTY- 
PEIN KAI MH EIIIOYMEIN, KAI [EPI 
TON EDX EKAXTON ANA®EPOMENON, 
KAI ITEPI AIKAIOXYNH2, H WAX TOI 
AEKA AOTIOIZ E®APMOZEI, O EXTI 
THX OAHY XYNTAEBEQOY (CTEAOZ) 


1 I Ta A > \ 4 \ > } a) 4 \ eo a 
; pev emt poryeia Kal avdpopmovia Kal oo 
e 4 4 e 4 4 \ 4 
[385] | €xatépa tovTwv vrooTéAXer vopipa peta TAONS 
b] 4 @ > \ 4 4 4 
axpipetas, ws ye euavTov mrei0w, AédexTau mpd- 
TEpov. TOO EMOpEVvoV TH TAEEL DUVETTLOKETITEOV, O 
~ > ~ V4 ~ 
Tu TpiTOV LEV €OTL TOV ETL TH SevTEpAa OTHAN, TAV 
> > > 4 ” \ “A \ 4 
5°. é€v dpdotépais oydoov, mept Tod pn KAEeTTEW. 
ea “ + a“ 4 A e 7/ \ 4 oA \ 4 
20s av ayn 7H dépn Ta €TEpov, py déov, eav pev Bia 
~ ~ A 4 
Kat avep@s ToUTO Toln, KoWwos avaypapectw 
4 4 4 4 
[336] 77oAduos, | [yveypadOw] mapavopia scuvudaivwv 


a See App. p. 425. 
>’ In the phrase dyew xai dépew, ayew, according to the 
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THE SPECIAL LAWS 
BOOK IV 


TON HE SPECIAL LAWS WHICH FALL UNDER THREE OF 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS, THE EIGHTH AGAINST 
STEALING, THE NINTH AGAINST BEARING FALSE 
WITNESS, THE TENTH AGAINST COVETOUSNESS, AND 
ON LAWS WHICH FALL UNDER EACH, AND ON 
JUSTICE WHICH IS PROPER TO ALL TEN, WHICH 
CONCLUDES THE WHOLE TREATISE.% 


— 


I. The laws directed against adultery and murder 
and the offences which fall under either head have 
been already discussed with all possible fullness as 
I venture to think. But we must also examine 
the one which follows next in order, the third in the 
second table or eighth in the two taken together, 
which forbids stealing. Anyone who carries off 2 
any kind of property ® belonging to another and to 
which he has no right must be written down as a 
public enemy,’ if he does so openly and with violence, 
because he combines shameless effrontery with 


lexicon, applies properly to animals, dépew to other property. 
But the phrase seems to have become almost proverbial to 
cover any kind of misappropriation. 

¢ For the kind of punishment which this term implies see 
§ 23. 
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3 / / bm) \ / / b] 
avatoyuvtov Opacos, eav dé Kpvda, AavOavew em- 
Xerlp@v dwpos TpdTrov, ald@ mpokdAvpa Trovovpevos 
a ¢ / \ , 1 2907 / 
TOV apapTnuatwrv [To oKdTos]|,’ idia KodAalécbw 
4 “A e 4 ®& > 4 4 \ 
pLovov wy vUmddLKos wv emexeipnoe PAaTTEW Kal 
Katatilétw SitAoby 76 dwpiov, ddikov wdédevav 
b>) 
eLuwpevos BAdBn SuKacoTatn. eav Oe 
AmMopos WV EKTivEew GOdUVATH TO ye ETLTIpLOV, TITpA- 
/ / A > 4 , \ e 
oxéeodw—béuis yap éAevbepias otépecbat Tov sb7o0- 
peivavta Képdous TapavouwTatou SdodXov elvar—, 
¢ b) e \ ~ > / b 
iva pnd o tetov0ws KaK@s atrapnydopytos ade- 
A A \ lo 4 > 4 b A 
eis Sua THY TOG KeKAOPdTos axpnpaTtiav dAvywpeEi- 
~ 3 \ \ 3 4 , 
afar doch. adda pndets amavOpwriav Katayvidtw 
Tob Svatdypatos: 6 yap mpabeis odKk Els amav €GTaL 
“~ 3 b>) b \ e 4 > Ul ~ 
dodAos, GAA’ évTos Emtaetias amadXNaTTEeTAL KoW® 


1 So Heinemann. Mangey <xai> to oxéeros. Cohn <é.’> 
aid@. As the thief does not necessarily steal in the dark, ro 
oxoros is absurd, and the insertion may be easily accounted 
for from § 7. As it is here printed, the phrase, as Heine- 
mann points out, is exactly the same as Spec. Leg. ili. 54, 
of the guilty wife who confesses her sin and thus avoids the 
culminating guilt of dvacoxurria. 


¢ Philo could hardly have justified this from Ex. xxii., 
unless perhaps he argues that the permission to kill the 
housebreaker shows that the law took a severer view of 
violence. For analogies in Roman and other law see App. 

. 425. 

Py This I think must be the meaning, though it gives the 
phrase a somewhat different sense from what it bears in § 7. 
Heinemann has merely “ veils his crime in shame’; Good- 
enough “‘ making a veil of shame for his sin.”’ 
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defiance of the law.* But if he does it secretly and 
tries to avoid observation like a thief, since his 
ashamedness serves to palliate his misdeeds,’ he 
must be punished in his private capacity, and, as 
he is liable only for the damage which he has 
attempted to work, he must repay the stolen goods 
twofold ° and thus by the damage which he most 
justly suffers make full amends for the injustice of 
his gains. If his lack of means makes 
the payment of this penalty impossible he must be 
sold, since it is only right that one who has allowed 
himself to become a slave to profit-making of an 
utterly lawless kind should be deprived of his liberty. 
And in this way the injured party also will not be 
turned away without a solatium or seem to have his 
interest neglected through the impecuniosity of the 


3 


thief. No one should denounce this sentence as 4 


inhuman, for the person sold is not left a slave for 
all time but he is released at or before the seventh 
year under the general proclamation as I have shown 


¢ Ex. xxii. 4. utxx “if the thing stolen be left and found in 
his hand, from an ass to a sheep alive, he shall repay them 
double.’” Philo’s generalization is supported by v. 7, where 
it says of goods stolen from a neighbour to whom they have 
been given to keep “if the thief is found, he shall repay 
double.’” Soalsov.9. See also App. p. 425. 

¢ Ex. xxii. 3, though this properly applies to the house- 
breaker. 

¢ Heinemann translates “at the beginning of the seventh 
year,” which will make better sense if év7és can mean this. 
I have understood it to mean that he is to be released at the 
sabbatical year, whether he has served a full six or not. But 
this involves a contradiction of Ex. xxi. 2, and of Philo’s own 
statement in Spec. Leg. ii. 122, where liberation independent 
of the time served only applies to the Jubile, not to the sab- 
batical year. 
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, 66, ’ a . £054 1 235 
Kypvypwat., KaUamep ev Tots Tept EBOounNs' edHAWOA. 
5 Kat ayaTatw dumdAobv extivwy TO PwpLov 
a“ A 4 ~ ~ 
1 KOL TLTPAGKOMEVOS, AOLK@V ODK OALya* TP@TOV [ev 
OTL TOLS OVAL OVK APKOU[LEVOS TTEPLTTOTEPWV OpeyeETat, 
Ul > 4 \ / / > 
TAcoveEiav, emiBovAov Kat dvaiatrov maOos, émret- 
/ A 
xilwv devtepov 5° Gru Tots aAAoTpiots tpocodbaA- 
“~ \ “~ 4 
pua@v Kal emKEynVwS Tas ETL voodio“@ Tayas 
TWeTat, Tovs Kupious wv éexovow adatpovpevos: 
, > ¢ \ / ’ , . 2 29 
Tpitov 6° ote Kat AavOavew emiTNSevwv Tas” Lev eK 
A U ~ 
Tob mpaypatos whedctas ovos €oTLW OTE KapTrOb- 
\ 
Tat, TA 0 eyKAnuaTa TpeTEL TPOS TOUS avaLTioUs, 
\ > 4 \ ” ~ b) / 
Tugdyv amepyalopevos THY Epevvay THs adAnfetas. 
Y A A A A 
6 €ouxe 5€ ws Kal avTOS EavTOD KaTyyopety, a0 
~ 5 , >r ld b] @ e ~ r <@ 
Tob auveddTos eAeyyopevos ev ois Upatpetrat AdOpa, 
\ 4 a \ 4 
TaVvTWS alayuvopevos 4 evAaPovpEvos, WY TO pEV 
A A A ~ > \ , 
€oTl onpetov Tov THY TpaEw atoypav UrretAndevat 
—Ta yap aloxpa aicyivynv émipéper—to de Tod 
4 ” , 4 \ > lox 
KoAdcews aétov vopilecBar, d€os yap Epmo.otow 
at KoAdcets. 
~ / \ 
7 Il. ’Edv tus epwrt tav addoTpiwv empavets 
~ 4 ~ 
KAéTTEW EemLyELpH Kal py Suvapevos EdTETaS Bhat- 
A “A / : , 
peto0ar Torywpvxn viKTwp, TmpoKadvpwa 7roLOv- 
& A / ¢ A \ > 9 
pevos Wy aduKel TO OKOTOS, adAovS pev ET 
> , A ¢ > 4 > b) ~ ~ 
abitopwpw, mpiv yAvov avicyew, ev avT@ TH bu- 
“A / ol > 7 > / 
opvypaT. Tpos TOU deaTOTOU THs OLKLAS avatpeioOw, 


1 So Mangey and Cohn for mss. eBdouados. But see note 
on De Dec. 158 {vol. vii. p. 613) on the interchange of the two 
words. 2 MSS. €miTndevovTas. 
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in the treatise on the seventh day.* Nor 5 
need he complain because he has to repay twice 
the value of the stolen goods, or even if he 
is sold. For he is guilty in several ways. [First 
because dissatisfied with what he has he desires a 
greater abundance and thus fortifies the malignant 
and well-nigh deadly passion of coveteousness. 
Secondly because it is the property of others which 
he eyes so avidly and sets his snares to secure for 
himself and deprive the owners of their possession. 
Thirdly because the concealment which he also 
practises, while it secures him the profits of the 
business often for his sole enjoyment, leads him 
to divert the charge in each case to innocent persons 
and so blindfold the quest for the truth. It would 6 
seem too that he is his own accuser, since his con- 
science convicts him when he filches in this stealthy 
way, for he must be actuated by shame or fear. 
Shame is a sign that he feels his conduct to be dis- 
graceful, for only disgraceful actions are followed 
by shame. Fear would show that he considers 
himself to deserve punishment, for it is the thought 
of punishment which produces terror. 

II. If anyone crazed with a passion for other 7 
people’s property sets himself to take it by theft 
and, because he cannot easily manage it by stealth, 
breaks into a house during the night, using the 
darkness to cloak his criminal doings, he may, if 
caught in the act before sunrise, be slain by the 
householder in the very place where he has broken 


¢ See Spec. Leg. ii. 122. The general proclamation appar- 
ently refers to that mentioned in Lev. xxv. 10, though that 
also applies only to the year of Jubile, and not to the ordinary 
sabbatical year. But see App. p. 426. 
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[337] TO pev mponyoupevov | epyov €Aattov é€epyalo- 
[Levos, Kdonyy, To 8 émdpevov peilov, avd popoviar, 
(duavoovpevos, €t) SvaxwAvor Tis, OpuKTHpow ols 
EmipepeTar aionpois Kat €Tépois OmAots apvvecBar 
mapeokevacpevos: «et 8 Atos avdoxor, pynKel” 
Opolws adroxerpia KTeweoIw, mpos 5€é Tods apyov- 
Tas Kal dukaoTas ayeoIu dwowy dtkas, as av 

8 émuKeAcvwow obrou. vuKTwWp jev Cyap) olKoL 
SvarpyBovTenv Kal TET POpLpLeveov mpos avamavAav 
apyovTwy uot Kal idwwTdv, oddeuia TH TrANU- 
peAoupevwm Katadvy7 mpds Bo7nbevav, d0ev adros 
EOTW KUPLOS THS TyLwpias, UTO TOD KaLpoU KaTA- 

9 orabets apYwv Kal SucaorTns. uel? Hudpav pévrou 
avatrentatar OuKaoTpLa Kal Povdeurnpta, em Ay 
Ouve 5€ TeV ovAdnpopevenv uy) TOUS, dy ob pev 
dvArakes THY vom“wv KexeLpoToVnVTaL, ot SB dvev 
XEelpoTovias ucoTrovipw Taber THY bmép TAV NOLKN- 
pevwv adtoKéAcvoto. TAEW atpotvTat: mpds oUs TOV 
KAéTTNV AKTEOV: OUTWS yap Tas em avJadeia Kal 
TpoTreTEta. pevyuv airias OnLoKpariKwsTepov avTmD 

10 d0€e Bonbetv. eav Urrep viv ovTos HAtov TOV dopa 
Tis avToxelpia KTEiVN TPO duns, evoxos €oTw, 
Oupov Aoyropod mpoTyunoas Kat Tos vopous THS 
Stas emOupias ev voTEpy Qets. un yap, ETTELON) 
VUKTWP NotKnOAL, Painv av, W ovTOS, UO KA€éTTOV, 


¢ Or “in the very act of breaking in.’’ See Ex. xxii. 2, 
where the txx has, as here, eav ev 7@ Siopdypare evpeOF (E. V. 
“found breaking in *), Josephus, Ant. iv. 271, has Kay fl 
apos Swopvyparet Teryiov and understands it to’ mean “even 
though he has got no farther than the breach.”’ So possibly 
also Philo by his adr@. On the exact meaning of dipuypa 
and illustrations of the law on this point see App. p. 426. 
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in. Though actually engaged on the primary but 
minor crime of theft he is intending the major though 
secondary crime of murder, since he is prepared if 
prevented by anyone to defend himself with the 
iron burglar’s tools which he carries and other 
weapons. But if the sun has risen the case is 
different ; he must not be killed off hand ® but taken 
before magistrates and judges to pay such penalties 
as they prescribe. For in the night time when 
rulers and ordinary citizens alike are settled down 
at home and retiring to rest, the aggrieved person 
cannot seek out any one to succour him, and there- 
fore he must take the punishment into his own 
hands, as the occasion appoints him to be magistrate 
and judge. In the day time however law courts 
and council chambers stand wide open and there 
are plenty of people to help him in the city, some 
of them elected to maintain the laws, others who 
without such election are so moved by their hatred 
of evil that they need none to bid them to take the 
role of championing the injured. Before these must 
the thief be brought, for in this way the owner will 
escape the charges of wilfulness and recklessness 
and show that he protects himself in the spirit of 
true democracy. And if the sun is above the 
horizon he must be held guilty if he anticipates 
justice by killing him off hand. He has preferred 
angry passion to reason and subordinated the law 
to his personal desire for vengeance. ‘‘ My friend,” 
I would say to him, “do not because you have been 


®’ Or “with his own hand,” which is the only meaning 
admitted by the lexicon, but see note on Spec. Leg. iii. 91, 
where the meaning of ‘‘ offhand” or “‘on the spot’ seems 
required by the sense. 
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} \ A >) e / A b) A > / 
la ToUTO pe Hucpav KAomHv abtos atrepyalou 
yadeTwrépav, od THY ev xphpaow, adda THY eV 
Tots duxaios, Kal” & ovpBaiver THY TrodTEiav dta- 
TeTaxOa. 
11 III. Ta pev otv adda dadpia retipntrar durAq 
/ “A \ nv / wv e / 
Kkatabécer. Pobdv dé 7 mpdBatov el tis tdhédouTO, 
/ b) / OU , PS) PS) \ 4 ea 
petlovos H€iwoe dikns mpovopiav Sid0ds Cots, 4 
KaAdorever THY ev Tals HuEepots ayéAats od povov 
evpopdia owpatos adda Kal tats Tept Tov avOpw- 
? 3 , a , >? 909 99 
mivov Piov wdedciats. Hs yapw aitias ovd’ em 
dppoty THY TOOOTHTA THY EmLTLLiwY LonV WpLoeV, 
/ : 
dAAa Tas xpetas SiapiOunoduevos, as EeKadTepov 
TApeXETAL THV Elpnuevwv, avadoyov Kal THY EKTLOW 
12 €vouobernoe. Kedever yap TéTTapa pev mpoPaTa 
amotivew Bots de mevTe Tov KAémTnv av’ évds Tob 
e 4 b) \ / \ 4 \ 
bpaipelévros, e7ed7) TpdBaTov ev héper Sacpovs 
, \ \ 4 \ > 
TeTTapas, yaAa Kal TUpoV Kal Epia Kal éTNOLOUS 
dpvas, 6 d¢€ Bots meévtTe, TpEets prev Tovs adrods év 
yaAaKTt Kat TUP@ Kat yervypacr, dvo 8 e€aipe- 
“A \ 3 4 e e 4 > \ 
Tous, apoTov ys Kat adonTov, Wy oO pev EoTLV apy7) 
“A “A > ~ 
[338] omopds Kap7a@v, | 6 de TéAos ets Kabapow TavV 
ovyKopacbevrwy mpos ETOULOTEpaV Tpod>hs yphow. 
13 IV. KAénrns 5é tis €ore Kal 6 avdparod.oTis, 
A . \ A 
aAAa TOG TaVTwWY apioToV, doa Em ys elvar oup- 
BeBnkev. Ta pev odv aipvya Kal TOV Cdwv ad [Ly 
/ 9 , / “A 4 A 
peydAas woheretas TapexeTar TH Biw dSumAG mpoo- 
¢ Ex, xxii. 1. Philo, as also Jos. Ant. iv. 272, ignores the 
fact that the additional payment only applies if the animal 
has been killed or sold. 


> For the supposed connexion of this explanation with 
Stoic doctrine see App. p. 426. 
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wronged by a thief in the night time commit in day- 
light a more grievous theft, in which the spoil is not 
money but the principles of justice, on which the 
ordering of the commonwealth is based.” 

III. Other stolen goods then are to be paid for 
at twice their value, but if the thief has taken a 
sheep or an ox the law estimates them worthy of a 
larger penalty, thus giving precedence to the 
animals which excel all the other domesticated 
kinds not only in comeliness of body but in the 
benefits they bring to human life. This was the 
reason why he made a difference even between 
the two just named in the amount of the penalty 
to be paid. He reckoned up the services which 
each of them renders and ordained that the com- 
pensation should correspond thereto. The thief has 
to pay four sheep but five oxen for the one that he 
has stolen because the sheep renders four contri- 
butions, milk, cheese, wool and the lambs which are 
born every year, while the ox makes five, three the 
same as the sheep, of milk, cheese and offspring, and 
two peculiar to itself, ploughing and threshing, the 
first of them being the beginning of the sowing of 
the crops, the second their end, serving to purge them 
when harvested and make them more ready to be 
used as food.® 

IV. The kidnapper too is a kind of thief who 
steals the best of all the things that exist on the 
earth. In the case of lifeless articles and such 
animals as do not render high benefits to life, the 

¢ See Ex. xxi. 16, Deut. xxiv. 7. In Exodus the death 
penalty is decreed for manstealing in general according to 
the Hebrew, but in the txx only if the person stolen is an 


Israelite. In Deuteronomy both versions limit it to Israelites. 
See App. p. 427 on this and § 19. 
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4 > 4 \ A e , A 
TéTaxev amrodidoc8ar mapa Ta&v BheAoEevwv Tots 
Kuptois, Ws €A€xOn mpdtepov, Kat maAWw TeTpaTAd- 
ola Kal TrevTamAdota ev Tais HuEepwrdtais ayeAats 


~ Y 
14 Bo@v te Kal mpoBdtwv. dvOpwros dé, ws Eorke, 
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A / A ” > 4 > 4 
Tov KaAdorevovTa KAnpov édayev ev Cwots, ayyi- 
amopos wv Jeot Kal ovyyerns Kata THY T7pds Adyov 
Kowwviav, 6s avTov Kaito. Ovnrov elvar SoKxodvra 
> 6 C y \ \ A ¢ CAN > A 
amraGavaricer. did Kal mas, orm Cijdos aperijs 
ELOEPYETAL, TPAaXYS E€OTL THY Gpynv Kal TavTEADs 
apeiAuKTos KaTa avdpaTrodioT@v, ot SovAciay Evera 
Kepdous aoiKwTdaTov Tots yéver pev é€Aevbépois 
dvoews 5é peTéxovor THs adtis emdyew ToALa- 

> ~ ~ 
ow. el yap emaiverov mpaypa SeomdTaL ToLovowW 
oikdTpiBas Kal apyupwrytous, moAAdKis ovdK év 
peydAos drijoavtas, THs KaTeyovons SovAcias 

> NA 4 e >| @ 4 ae 4 
amaAAdrrovres evexa didavOpwrias 4 KéxpnvTat, 

4 
moons aur KaTyyopias Tuyxdvew eloW ot TO 
TAVTWY AploTov KTHUA, THY eAevOEpiav, apatpov- 
fevou Tovs ExovTas, direp Hs amroOvyoKew KaXov 
Tois yevvnbetow «ed Kat Tpadetow; 70n 
Tes THY avpduTOV poxXOnpiav mpocavovTes Kal | 
TO emtPovdov HOos aitav TpémovtTes els TO GoTOVeOV 

> > 9 > A 4 A > lA > 
ovk [em | addodamots povov Kat addoyevéow av- 


4 A ~ 
- Spazrodiopov KateoKevacav, aAAG Kal Tots amo TOU 


b>) ~ » ” > @& A l4 A lA 
attod eAvous, eat. 8 OTE Kal Synpdtats Kal dvdr€- 
Tats, aAoyynoavTes KoWwvias vow Te Kal eOdv, 
a 9 , e , > , ¢ 
ois eK TmpwTns nALKias eveTpapnoay, amrep BeBaLo- 


a Cf. Plato, Rep. iii. 391 ©, and note to Mos. i. 279. 
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value by order of the law has to be repaid twofold 
to the owner by the purloiners, as I have said above, 
and again fourfold and fivefold in the case of the 
most domesticated kinds of livestock, sheep and 
oxen. But it is the lot of man, as we see, to occupy 
the place of highest excellence among living crea- 
tures because his stock is near akin to God,* sprung 
from the same source in virtue of his participa- 
tion in reason which gives him immortality, mortal 
though he seems to be. And therefore everyone 
who is inspired with a zeal for virtue is severe of 
temper and absolutely implacable against men- 
stealers, who for the sake of a most unrighteous 
profit do not shrink from reducing to slavery those 
who not only are freemen by birth but are of the 
same nature as themselves. If it is a praiseworthy 
action when masters in the humaneness of their 
hearts release from the yoke of servitude their 
home-bred or purchased slaves, though often they 
have brought them no great profit, how great a 
condemnation do they deserve who rob those who 
enjoy liberty of that most precious of all possessions 
for which men of noble birth and breeding feel 
that it is an honour to die. Indeed we 
have known of some who improve on their inborn 
depravity and developing the malice of their dis- 
position to complete heartlessness have directed 
their man-stealing operations, not only against men 


of other countries and other races but also against. 


those of their own nation, sometimes their fellow 
wardsmen or tribesmen. They disregard their 
partnership in the laws and customs in which they 
have been bred from their earliest years, customs 
which stamp the sense of benevolence so firmly on 
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PHILO 


aA a 3 / “A 
TaTyv Tats vyais edvorav evodpayilerar TOV p27 
Nav arildowv Kal pn emitndevdvTwv wudrnta* ot 
xdpw Képdovs exvoywrdtov mimpacKovow avdopa- 
TodoKaTyAots Kat ols av TUXN SovAevoovras eT 
Eévns dveTTavaKTous, pnd évap TO Tis TAT pLoos 
edagos ETL mpooKuvyjcovTas i] xXpnoris dmoyevao- 
uévous eATribos. HTTOV yap av RodiKouV d7npeTov- 
pevo. mpos TaV avdpamodiobévTwy: vuvi dé 
dumAdovov addiknua Spadow ameuTodobvtes, avi? 
e AN , 4 \ A 4 > 4 
évos 5Uo0 deomrdTas Kai duTTas SovdAcias emiTeELyxi- 
Covres epedpovs. avTOL Lev yap ETLOTAPEVOL THY 
TroAaudy evTvXlav TOV Drrny Levey lows ay peTa- 
voyjoarev ose AaPdvTes. oiktov TOV émTaLKdTWY, | 
TO Ths TUYNS’ GdnAov Kal aTéxpapTov KaTaLdeoUEv- 
Tes* of O€ mpidpevor dv Ayvorav TOD yévous Ws EK 
TraTépwv Kal mpomraarmey olKeTav oAvywpyjoovory, 
ovder o aywryov ev Tals pouxais € EXOVTES Els LEPOTYTA 
Kat gidavOpwriav, nv etkos eri Tots eAevbepors 
cwleoba duces. dikn 0° €oTw KaTa [ev 
Tov éTepoeOveis avdpamrodicapévwv, Hv av TyLHon- 
4 A 
Tat TO SiKacTHpiov, KaTAa de THY TOVS GuLoPUAoUS 
Tpos T@ avdpaTrodicacbat Kai TeTpaKdTwv Odvatos. 
amapaitntos: 7On yap ovTOL ye auyyevels eiow ov 
TOppw TaV ad aipatos Kata’ peilova Treprypadjv 
VELTVLWVTES. 
66 \ 3 > ma 3) 4 s 4 ~ 4 
Kai €v ayp@ ”’ kabamrep eid tus TOV mdaAau 

66 4 4 a) > \ , \ e ~ 

dvovrar Sika,’ emerd7 mAeoveEiat Kal 6 TOV 
> 4 @ b) > ” / > \ \ »” 
dAAoTpiwv ipepos odK ev aoTeL Lovov GAAG Kal é&w 

4 4 b ¢ \ 4 A > A 
TOAews E€oTW, aTEe UN TOTWV diadopats adda dia- 


1 mss. buys. 2 MSS. Kal Ta. 


@ Source unknown. 
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the souls of all who are not exceedingly barbarous 
nor make a practice of cruelty. For the sake of an 17 
utterly unlawful profit they sell their captives to 
slave dealers or any chance comers to live in slavery 
in a foreign land never to return, never even to 
dream of again saluting the soil of their native 
country or to know the taste of comforting hope. 
Their iniquity would be less if they themselves 
retained the services of their captives. As it is, 
their guilt is doubled when they barter them away 
and raise up to menace them two masters instead 
of one and two successive servitudes. For they 18 
themselves, as they know the former prosperity of 
those who are now in their power, might perhaps 
come to a better mind and feel a belated pity for 
their fallen state, remembering with awe how un- 
certain and incalculable fortune is, while the pur- 
chasers knowing nothing of their origin and supposing 
them to have generations of servitude behind them 
will despise them, and have nothing in their souls 
to incline them to that natural gentleness and 
humanity which they may be expected to maintain 
in dealing with the free born. The 19 
punishment for kidnapping, if the captives belong 
to foreign nations, should be such as is adjudged by 
the court; if they are fellow nationals whom they 
have not only kidnapped but sold, it is death without 
hope of reprieve. Yes indeed, for such persons are 
kinsfolk, bound by a tie closely bordering on blood 
relationship though with a wider compass. 

V. “In the country also lawsuits spring up,” says 20 
one of the ancients. Examples of greed and the 
desire for other people’s property are found not 
only in the town but also outside its walls, since 
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PHILO 


votats aKopéotwy (Kai) diAatexOnudvwy avdpav 
eviopupevos. ad od Kal TMV TéAEwr al edvopwra- 
Tat OuTTOvS ETUpeANnTAS Kal ApxYovTas alpobvTaL THs 
Kowns evKoopias Kal aodareias, Tos pev evTOsS 
Tov TElyous, OVS GOTUVOMOUS TpOGayopEvOUGL, TOUS 
5° ext ds, ols ovopa olKetov Tievrau, kahobor yap 
avrovs dy povep.ovs: dy povopev de Tis av yy xpeta 
TO TGV, Et Ln) KAY TOS Xewpious Hoav TWES emt Aven 
TOV mAnotiov Cavres ; €av OUV TLS TrouTy i) a.imrdAos 

7% BovkddAos 7 ovvdAws ayeAdpyns aypov érépov 
es Kal KATAVEeUN PELlow pNdELiav TroLOvpEVosS 
pyre Kapta@v pte Sévdpwv, Guorov arrotivéTw 
KTHUA mpooddov THs tons. Kal ayamatw Tod—’ 
drropevwy, emetKods Kat odddpa ovyyvwpovos TU- 
xwv Tod vouov, 6s adtrov Ta ToAELiwy aoTdvdwy 
Eepyacdevov, ols Tas dpovpas Snobdv Bos Kal puta 
nwEpa Svapletpery, ovxY ws KOWoV €x9pov ET LLWpT)~ 
cato Javatov 7 puyyy y) TO yoo TeAevTatov, 
amaons aTépnow Tihs odoias, opioas, GAN’ adTo 
povov dixatwaas emravopAwoacba: to PBAaBos 7H 
Kupiw. tmpoddces yap ael CyTadv, ais emrehadpret 
Ta aTvyypata, du virepBadAovoay HpepoTnTa Kal. 


1 So mss. Possibly tyjjya or tivnpa. 


¢ For what is known about this official title see App. 

~ 427, 
a Ex. xxii. 5. E.V. “of the best of his own field and of the 
best of his own vineyards shall he make restitution.” The 
txx has “‘he shall repay from his field according to its pro- 
duce,’’ a vague expression which might mean (or Philo might 
take it to mean) either that he made compensation with a 
piece of land or with the fruits. Heinemann, supposing that 
Philo meant the former, adopted Cohn’s suggestion of tyjjpa 
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that desire is based not on differences of situation 
but on the thoughts of insatiable and quarrelsome 
men. And therefore the most law-abiding states 21 
elect two kinds of superintendents and magistrates 
to maintain the general safety and good order, one 
kind to act within the walls called ‘‘ town warden,” 
the other outside them bearing the appropriate name 
of “‘ country warden,’’* and what need could there be 
of the last if there were not people in the landed 
estates also who lived to do harm to their neighbours ? 
So if anyone in charge of sheep or goats or a herd 22 
of any kind feeds and pastures his beasts in the fields 
of another and does nothing to spare the fruits or the 
trees, he must recoup the owner in kind by property 
of equal value.2 And he must suffer this without 23 
complaining. The law has shown itself reasonable 
and exceedingly forgiving in its treatment of him. 
Though his actions are such as are committed in 
internecine war, where it is customary to lay waste 
arable fields and destroy the cultivated plants, it 
has not punished him as a public enemy by senten- 
cing him to death or banishment, or at the very 
least ° to forfeiture of his whole property, but merely 
called upon him to make good the damage to the 
owner. For since it always seeks pretexts for 24 
alleviating the state of the unfortunate, so vast is 


‘a slice” for xrjua. xrjpara (plural)=landed possessions, 
De Virt. 90, 100, and elsewhere, but x7jya (singular) is a 
strange word for a piece of land. Philo possibly uses it 
because he feels uncertain between the two alternatives. If 
emendation is needed riuynua might be worth considering. I 
take 6povov to mean that the compensation is not paid in 
money. 

¢ +o reXevtaiov, “ the extreme of clemency,” cf. De Ios. 249 
and my note. 
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\ ? , A / / « 
Thy é€x dvcews Kal pedérns diravOpwriav, evpev 
amodoyiav obK amwdov Urép TOO vopews, THY prow 

“A Ss > ~ A 
Tov Opeupatwv ddroyov otcav Kat ame, Kat 

4 > & > 4 ~ ” A iO e 4 

25 uadio Grav opeyntat Tpodfjs. EeoTw pLev OvV vTT0- 
A > > 
duKos, OTL THY apxynv HAace THY ayéAnv Ets aveTt- 
THOELOV YWpiov' 1 TaVTWY dé TOV ovpPEeBHKOTwWY 
eveTW TAS alTias, ELKOS yap avTOoV fev TOD KaKod 
: / \ ” ’ , 9 < 
[340] | AaBdvra tHv aicbyow ecEcravvew emvyerpetv 
TaxioTa, THv 8 ate xAondayotcav, amaAdv Te’ 
~ “aA > 
KapT@v Kat PAaoradv eudopovpévyv, avtidtdo- 
VELKELV. 
Va 
26 VI. BAamrovor 8’ od povov Kataveéuovtes Booky- 
4 VA > A \ los b) 
pacw aAdotpias KTHGeis, aAAa Kal mop arrept- 
‘9 e A ~ 
GkeTTWS Kal amTpoopaTws avadr€yovTes. 17 yap TOD 
/ 4 
mupos Svvapis vAns AaBouevyn tavTaxoce aTTOVoa 
4 A \ 9 A 4 V4 
véseTai TE Kal xEiTaL, Kal emevdav amak KpaTion, 
\ A 
oBeornpiwy doa av éemdéepyn Tis adoyet KaTaxpw- 
3 aA 
evn Kal ToUTOLS aVTL Tpodhs els auvavEnow, ews 
\ ~ ~ 
dv mavra eEavadAwoaca att? daravybh mpos atThs. 
VA A 4 3 > > / 4 3 ? 4 
27 mpoonkes Sé€ pynT Ev otKiats nT emravAcow 
advAakrov mip edv, emvoramevovs ott omwp 
> 4 e 4 3 4 \ 4 
évruddpevos els moAAdKis aveppiTricbn Kai peyadas 
\ 4 4 
évérpnoe modes, Kat padtora emipdpw mvevdvpate 
28 puetons THs pAoyds. ev yodv Tots aovpBaros 
TOA€Lows  TPWTYN Kat pwéon Kat TEAEUTAILa. SUVapts 
a 4 lon A ~ 
€oTt dua updos, 7 muaTEvovot paAXdov 7H Tats meC@v 
e 4 4 A 
Kal immTéwy Kal vaupaywy ta€eot Kal Tats omAwy 
Kal pnxarnudtwr® adbdvois TapacKkevais: tupddpov 
1 MSS. G7e. 2 MSS. vavpaxnTa@v. 
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the gentleness and humanity which it owes to nature 
and practice, it discovered a well-sounding plea to 
defend the grazier in the irrational and refractory 
nature of cattle, particularly when they hanker for 
food. The trespasser must therefore be held re- 25 
sponsible to justice for originally driving the herd 
into a field where they ought not to be, but should 
not bear the guilt of all its results, for it may well 
be that when he perceived the harm they were 
doing he tried to drive them out as fast as he could, 
but they as they were browsing on the herbage and 
taking their fill of tender fruits and plants resisted 
his efforts. . 

VI. But people do damage not merely by grazing 26 
their cattle on the property of others but also by 
starting a fire without circumspection or foresight.* 
For the force of fire when it has caught hold of the 
inflammable stuff shoots out in every direction and 
spreads itself abroad, and when it has once got the 
mastery it takes no account of any extinguishers 
applied to it and indeed makes full use of them as 
fuel to foster its growth until it has consumed them 
all and dies out from self-exhaustion. Now no one 27 
should ever leave a fire unguarded either in house 
or outbuilding as he knows that a single smouldering 
spark is often fanned into a blaze and sets fire to 
great cities, particularly when the flame streams 
along under a carrying wind. Thus in bitterly con- 28 
tested wars the chief instrument of efficiency first 
intermediate and final is fire, and on this combatants 
rely more than on their squadrons of infantry and 
cavalry and marines and their lavishly provided 
equipments of arms and engines. For a conflagra- 


@ Ex. xxil. 6. 
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4 3 A \ / > \ ~ 
yap tis otorov Badwv Katpiws els troAdy vyna@v 
4 b] A bd 4 / av 4 
otoAov avtots émBaras KatédAckev } oTpatdzeda 
4 “A ~ @ b] 
ToAvavOpwra peta THY TapacKkevdv, ed’ ais en- 
/ A “A “A > / ? 4 oA 
29 emTrolnvTo Tas Tov vuKaY eAmidas, eEEavdAwoev. €aV 
iO > > 4 A ~ > 4 e > 
ovv els axavwdn PopuTov Trip euPadn Tis, 0 O 
dvaprex Gels Mpooeumpryon dAw tTrupav 7 Kpildy I 
dpdpwv 7 Spaypatra aoTtaxyvwv ovyKeKopiopeva, y 
Babdyevov medudda yAondopotcayv, amorwitw TO 
Ul e A la b) vf ¢ 3 > A “A 4 
BAdBos 6 76 trip euBadradyv, tv’ éx tot trabeiv pabn 
Tas Tpwras TOV Tpaypdatwv évordcets «db pdda 
dvAddrrecbat Kai pn Sdvapiv aytTnTov Kal ducer 
P0opoTowov 9 avakwih =Kal «=aveyelpn «= Suvapeev nv 
Hpewetv. 
30 VII. ‘lepwrarov mapaxarabyKn Tav év Kowwvia 
4 > , A ~ 
TMpaywaTwv eat, emt TH Too AaBdvTos KEmpevy 
, 4 \ \ x\ 7 \ / 
mioTet. Odvera pev yap éAéyxerat dia cvpPodaiwv 
Kal ypapypdatwr, ta 8 dvev Saveiwy ev ypihoe 
pavepds dudopeva Tovs Peacapévous Exes wapTupas. 
31 mapakatabynkav 5° ody obTos 6 Tpdémos, GAAd Ldvos 
Tis avTos Sidwot povw Kpvda, TrepiPAETrépevos TOV 
TOTTOV, UNO avdpaTrodov Eveka TOD SiaKopioat 7poc- 
4 > A 4, 4 ? \ 
TapaAaBwv, eb Kat tUxoL diAodéomoTOV: «eis yap 
TO avamrddetKTOV EKATEPOS OTTEVOELY EOLKEV, 6 [eV 
¢ 4 4 e \ @ > aA , > 4 
iva AdOy Sovs, 6 S€ va ayvonra: AaBwv. doparw 
[341] bé mpaypare | mavrws adparos peourever Deds, Gv 


@ Ex, xxii. 6, “If fire having gone forth finds thorns.” 
The thorns were set as a hedge round the field (Driver). 

> Editors quote Jos. Ant. iv. 285 TmapakarabnKny Womrep 
tepov Tt Kat Oetov xphua (cf. § 33 below) 6 wapadaBwv dvraxijs 
agiovTw. Josephus goes on to emphasize the testimony of 


God. 
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tion caused by a man shooting a fire-bearing arrow 
at the right place into a great fleet of ships has 
been known to consume it with the troops on board 
or to annihilate armies of considerable strength 
with the equipments on which they had rested 
their hopes of victory. Accordingly if a single 29 
person sets a heap of thorns? alight and they burst 
into a flame which goes on to ignite a threshing 
floor full of wheat or barley or vetch or stacked 
sheaves of corn in the ear or rich soiled meadow land 
where herbage is growing, the person who lighted 
the fire must pay for the damage and thus learn 
by experience to guard carefully against the first 
beginnings of things and to refrain from stirring 
up and setting in action an invincible and naturally 
destructive force which might otherwise remain in 
quiescence. 

VII. The most sacred of all the dealings between 30 
man and man is the deposit on trust,? as it is. founded 
on the good faith of the person who accepts it. 
Formal loans are guaranteed by contracts and 
written documents, and articles lent openly without 
such formality have the testimony of the eye-wit- 
nessess. But that is not the method of deposits. 31 
There a man gives something with his own hands 
secretly to another when both are alone. He looks 
carefully all round him and does not even bring a 
slave, however loyal, with him to act as carrier, for 
the object which both of them evidently pursue is 
that it should be impossible to show what has 
happened. The one wishes that nobody should 
observe his gift, the other that no one should know 
of his acceptance. And this unseen transaction 
has assuredly the unseen God as its intermediary, 
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33 


34 


PHILO 


eiKos Om * dppotv pdprupa. KaAetoban, Tob bev ws 
amodaaovTos orav amaurirat, Tot 8 év Kaip@ 
KOPLOUPEVOU. peyvorov ov adiknua dSpa@v o Tro.pa- 
Kat abqieny dpvovpevos p17) ayvoeitw, wevoas pev 
eArridos TOV emTpepavTa, pox Onpa 5° 70 Kata- 
oKeTacas Adyots eTTLELKEOW, amotiav 6€ Kabuzo- 
Kpwapevos vd0nv miotw, dovpPdtovs amodyvas 
defuas Kal aTeAels 6pKous: ws avOpwreiwy Te Kal 
Geiwy WAtywpnKévar Kal duTTas apvetofar mapa- 
katabjKas, THY pev TOU Ta. oiketa eTUTPEPAVTOS, 
THhv O€ Tob dxpevdeoTrarou pidptupos, Os Ta TrAVT OV 
epopé. Kal TO mavrov €Tra.KKOvEL Kat Tpoo.poupeven 
Kat py OedAdvTwv. éav 3° 6 pev AaBav Ws lepov 
Xphwa tapaxatabykny aavorov olnra Oeiv puddr- 
Tew, o€Bwv adAnbedv te Kai mori, ot be TOV 
aAAotpiwv édedpor Badavrvordpor Kat TOLXWPUXOL 
mapecapbapevres theAwvrar, ovdAdAnPbevres exTi- 
véTwoav erruriputa. duAG [ra KAeT TOV jcdpebevra. : 
et de a ovrdn beter obrot, TpooiTw* yon 
EKOUGIW O AaBav els TO Detov Sucaorn prov Kat 


‘dvareivas Tas yelpas ets ovpavov opwiTw KaT 


1 mss. én’. 2 MSS. KaTaoKevaoas. 

3 These words are expelled as a gloss by Cohn following 
Mangey. But what did the supposed gloss mean ? Mangey 
himself suggested as an alternative 7a xara kAerra@v opiobevra 
(of. §§ 2 and 11 above), wwhich I should be inclined to adopt. 


4 MSS. mpoeirw OF mpoirw. 


* i.e. whether their actions and words are genuine or not. 
This no doubt gives a rather strained meaning to rav py 
OeAdvrwv. Perhaps as Mangey “‘cum voluntarie tum in- 
voluntarie agentium.” But this, though an antithesis con- 
stantly recurring in Philo, seems irrelevant here. Heinemann, 
‘whether they wish (to be seen and heard) or not,” “ mag es 
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to whom both naturally appeal as their witness, 
one that he will restore the property when de- 
manded, the other that he will recover it at the 
proper time. So then he who repudiates a deposit 32 
must be assured that he acts most wrongfully. He 
deceives the hopes of the friend who confided his 
goods to him. He has disguised under fair words 
the vileness of his character. In the faithlessness of 
his heart he has assumed the mask of a bastard 
faithfulness. The assurance of the hands given 
and taken is rendered null and void, the oaths are 
unfulfilled. Thus he has set at nought both the 
human and the divine and repudiated two trusts, 
one that of him who consigned his property, the 
other that of the most veracious of witnesses who 
sees and hears all whether they intend or do not 
wish to do what they say.* Butif the deposit, which 33 
the receiver accepts as something sacred and feels 
bound to keep unharmed because of his reverence 
for truth and good faith, is purloined by stealthy 
mischievous intruders, cutpurses and burglars on the 
watch to take what does not belong to them, the 
offenders if caught must pay a fine of double 
the value.° If they are not caught the receiver of 34 
the trust must go of his own freewill to the court 
of God and with hands stretched out to heaven 


ihnen lieb oder unlieb sein,”’ also seems pointless and besides 
misses the sense of intention in wpoatpoupévwy. 

> See Ex. xxii. 7. 

¢ Tix, xxii. 8 “‘come near unto God,” v. 9 ‘‘ before God.”’ 
Lxx in both places évwjmov Geos, a phrase which, whatever it 
may have meant in the original, is interpreted by Philo as 
appealing to the judgement of God. The phrase dccaorjprov 
Octov frequently appears in Philo; see in this volume De 
Virt. 171, De Praem. 69. 
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PHILO 


A / A , 
efwAelas €avTod, UATE TL Epos THs TapakaTabynKns 
voodioacbat pyTE ETEpwW KOLVOTTPAyHoal LATE AWS 
cuveTrupevdoacbar KAomHV od yevouevnv: aToTrov yap 
Tov pndev HOiKnKdTa Cypcodv 7 Tov ovvdpaydvTa 

b] , , ey? e¢ fF 3 4 4 
eis didov miatw bp étépwv aduenbévra BAaBns 
aittov exeivm yevecOar. 

35 Tlapaxatabjcar 8 od povov ev ardyous ctoiv, 
3 \ \ , i A e 4 e \ \ 
GAAa Kai Cobos, wv dSuTTOS O Kivduvos, 6 [LEV 7TpPOS 

\ ” A \ A e \ © \ > 4 
Ta aibvya Kowds dia KAoTIAS, 6 O€é tdtos Kal E€ai- 
petos Ota OJavatrov. AdAeKTar pév odbv Epi TOD 
MpoTépou, Xpr) S€ Kal EPL TOD SevTEpov TPOCVOjLO- 

36 Oerelv. av odv ev) mapakatabyKn Opéupara 
TerXeuTHon, peTatrepisacOw tov emitpeavTa 6 Aa- 

4 4 
Bav Kai émodecxvitw, davdrAns drovoias pudpevos 
€autov' el d€ EKdyNuos wv TUyydvor, Kadeiy pév 


@ A phrase borrowed from Demosthenes. See examples in 
lexicon. | 

b Ex. xxii. 8. E.V. “to see whether he have not put his 
hand unto his neighbour’s goods.” .txx “that he has not 
acted wickedly about the whole (7.¢e. any part, Philo 7 pépos) 
of the deposit.’’ Philo gives a very reasonable expansion of 
the oath. 

¢ i.e, if he is not allowed to exculpate himself by an oath. 

@ The translation is an attempt to retain something of the 
curious double 7. The two things mentioned are not alter- 
natives, but would both result if the depositary had to make 
good the theft. 

¢ For this section see Ex. xxii. 9-13. Philo’s explanation is 
a simplification of what, particularly in the txx, is a con- 
fusing passage. In v. 9 it is stated that in the case of any 
loss, animals included, the disputants will appear ‘‘ before 
God” and the person convicted will pay compensation. 
The verse, which may be out of place, does not seem to 
refer particularly to deposits, but coming where it does, 
Philo would naturally conclude that it did so refer, and sup- 
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swear under pain of his own perdition® that he has 
not embezzled any part of the deposit nor abetted 
another in so doing nor joined at all in inventing 
a theft which never took place.®? Otherwise’ an 
innocent party would be mulcted and the person 
who ran to avail himself of the good faith of a friend 
would on account of the wrong he has suffered 
from others cause injury to that friend, and either 
of these is preposterous.4 
But deposits include not only inanimate things 35 

but living animals who are liable to be endangered 
in two ways: one by theft which they share with 
the inanimate, the other by death which is peculiar 
to themselves. The first of these has been dealt 
with above and we must proceed to lay down laws 
for the second. ¢So if any animal left in trust dies 36 
the person who has accepted the trust must send 
for the consigner and show him the dead body, 
thus shielding himself against any suspicion of 
dishonesty. If the consigner is absent from home, 
it would not be right for the caretaker to summon 


pose that it means that the oath, unless shown to be false, 
would clear the depositary. Verses 10-12 state that if an animal 
deposited in trust has been wounded or dies or has been 
carried away captive, ‘‘and no one knows it,” the oath will 
clear him, but adds that if it is stolen, the depositary must 
make it good. Verse 13 says that if it has been torn by wild 
beasts, he must take the owner to the fragments of the corpse 
(dgev émi r7_v Ojpav) and so clear himself. Philo ignores the 
difficulty in v. 12, “‘if it has been stolen he shall pay com- 
pensation,” and falls back upon the general principle that 
the oath is to be trusted. Also from the statement that the 
fragments of the torn animal are sufficient evidence, he 
seems to argue that the same must hold good of any dead 
animal if the owner is accessible, and that therefore the oath 
in this case is not needed. 
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PHILO 


e¢ 7 3 ¢ 4 “a 4 > 4 
ETEpoUS OvX apyoTTOV, oUs AavOavew EeoTOVdacEV 
Y A 
iaws 6 moTEvoas, Guvivat 8° dvayKaiov émavyKoVTt 
TEept TOU pn emoKialew eevopevw Oavatw vo- 
87 ofiojov dduxov. éav Sé AdBy Tis pH Ws Tapa- 
B Va > ; 4 Y Va : oe : 4 p 
Kkatabykny aA’ evexa Tot yprhoacba Sedpevos 
“A “ “A ” 3 ‘1 3 / a ON 
oxedos 7 C@ov, erecta [ei Ta]' auddrepa KAarH 7) 
\ ~ 3 4 ~ 
To Caov amobavn, cuvdsatpiPovros fev Tot xpr- 
e \ 4 “ ~ \ 
cavtos 6 AaBayv trrdduKos ovK av yévoito, TOD [1 
4 
oxnmTecOar papTupt ypwyevos exeivw, [1 avV- 
/ A. 33 4, \ 4 v4 3 4 
38 SuatpiBovros 5é amotwitw. Sia ti; dre evdeyeTar 
pn) TapovTos Tob Kupiov Tov xpwpevov 7H Tdvots 
anoTptoat auvexéot To C@ov, ws amoxretvar, 7 
- “A \ “A > VA “A > 
[842] mapappiyar | To oKetos oAtywpyoavTa Tot aAAo- 
Tpiov, Tapvevey S€ov Kal py) Tapéxyew edpdaperav 
eis Dpaipecw KA€emTTaLs. 
b) , > 
39 *Axodoviiay 8’ «ft Kai tis GAAos Seuvos Dv Oedoa- 
ofa mpaypaTwv amayopetces emadArAous éffs 
vopobere?, atoyalouevos eipod Kal auvmdda Tots 
MpOTEpois TA ETOUEVvaA OvVUdaivwy. THY dE TOV 
AéyecBar peAAdvTwv appoviay ypnopa@ Oeomiobjvat 


1 The ungrammatical ei ra with the subjunctive, which 
Cohn brackets, would easily slip in after évera. Mangey 
retaining it has «Aamein and amofavor without ms. authority. 
Wendland suggested 7} 7a with fair probability. Stephanus 
states that dudorepa preceded by the article is only found in 
N.T. and later writers. But see rats apdorépacs, § 129. 


@ For this section see Ex. xxii. 14,15. wLxx “ If anyone ask 
from his neighbour and it is wounded (or broken) or die or 
is carried away captive, and the owner is not with ‘it, he 
shall make compensation. But if the owner is with it, he 
shall not make compensation.”’ Philo interprets the request 
(or borrowing) to apply to other things besides animals, and 
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other people from whom the depositor may have 
wished to keep the matter secret, but when he 
has come home he must swear to him to show that 
he is not using a fictitious death to cloak an em- 
bezzlement. * But if any utensil or any animal has 
been received not as a trust but for his use in 
response to a request and then either ° of these is 
stolen, or the animal dies, the borrower will not 
be responsible if the lender is living on the spot, 
since he can call him to witness that there is no 
pretence. If he is not living on the spot the 
borrower must make good the loss. Why is this? 
Because in the absence of the owner the borrower 
may either have worn out the animal by constantly 
overworking it and so h:ve caused its death, or 
may have risked ¢ the loss of the utensil out of care- 
lessness for what is another man’s property, whereas 
he is bound to keep it carefully and not provide 
thieves with facilities for carrying it off. 

The lawgiver with his unsurpassed power of dis- 
cerning how things follow each other gives a series 
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39 


of successive prohibitions in which he aims at logical — 


connexion, and makes a harmonious combination 
of the subsequent with the preceding. He tells us 
that this accordance between each thing said and 


‘carried away captive ” (aixpadAwrov yevnrat) to include steal- 
ing, and “‘be with it,” which presumably means that he is 
present when the mishap occurs, to mean as above, “be 
accessible.”? The last half of the verse, which is very obscure, 
he leaves alone. 

> Lit. ‘‘ both,” meaning that both are liable to be stolen, but 
not to die. 

¢ Heinemann ‘thrown aside.” Mangey ‘‘temere pro- 
iecisse.”” The meaning given above, which is a quite 
common use of rapappinrw, seems to me more suitable to 
the context. 
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dnow ek mpoowmov Tob Deot tov tpdTOVv TobToV: 
“od KAéete Kai od fevoeobe Kai od ovKodavtTy- 
geTe Tovs TAyoiov tudv: Kai ovK dpetode TH 
ovopati pov em dadikw Kal TO euov dvoya od 
BeBndwoere’’- mayKddws Kat oPddpa TradevTiK@s* 
40 0 TE yap KAénrns bao Tob ouverboTos edeyxopevos 
apvetTat Kal pevderau, deduas Tas ex Tob opodoyh- 
Gal TYyULwpias, 6 TE apvovpevos EeTépw omovdalwy 
mpooBaAAew To éykAnua ovKodarte? Kal Téyvas 
emvoet, Ou dv evAoyov elvau dodge TO ouKopavTnia, 
mas te ouxoddavTns evOus eoTw émiopkos, hiya. 
ppovriley evoeBetas: emrelo7) yap" edeyxoov aTropet 
LKaLwY, emt THY atexvov Aeyouevynv mioTw KaTa- 
devyer, THV Sv SpKwv, oidpevos KatakAjcer Beob 
mioTw epyalec0at Tols dkovovow. aviepos 8’ 6 ToL- 
odtos wv Kat BéBndAos toTw, puaivwy TO apiavTov 
doe ayabov Kai® Oeiov dvoua. 


Ov pevdopaptupycess® 


41 VIII. "Evarov pév é€ott tovti tav déxa Kepa- 
daiwy, tav Sé ev TH Sevtépa oryjAn TO TéTapToV 
> ~ / \ \ > , , 9 A / 
apibud, pupia dé Tov avOpwruvov Biov ovica duva- 


1 MSS, ézetd7j7Ep. 

2 Cohn rejects dyafov cai, on the grounds that ayadov is 
an unsuitable epithet, and Mangey’s proposal of dy:ov or 
ayaorov because of the hiatus after ducer. See App. p. 428. 

8’ This heading stands on quite a different footing from 
the rest, as the allusion to it in rourt below shows it to be in- 
dispensable. Possibly it should be printed in line with évarov 
rather than as a heading. 


¢ Or simply as Heinemann and Mangey, “ what is about 
to be said,’ or “‘has to be said.” The translation given 
above is based on a feeling that as r&v pedAdovrwv so taken 
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each thing still to be said * is proclaimed in an oracle 
spoken by God in his own person in the following 
terms “ Ye shall not steal and ye shall not lie and 
ye shall not bring false accusations against your 
neighbours and ye shall not swear in my name to an 
injustice and ye shall not profane my name.” ? 
Excellent indeed and full of instructions, for the 40 
thief convicted by his conscience disowns the deed 
and lies through fear of the punishment which 
confession entails. ‘Then he who disowns his deed 
in his eagerness to fasten the charge on someone 
else brings a false accusation and devises schemes 
to make the accusation seem probable. And every 
such accuser is necessarily a perjurer with little 
regard for piety, for since he lacks just arguments 
he takes refuge in the unscientific ° method of proof, 
as it is called, namely that of oaths, because he 
thinks that by appeal to God he makes his hearers 
believe him. Such a one may be assured that he 
is unholy and profane, since he pollutes the good 
name which is by nature unpolluted, the name of 
God. 

VIII. ‘‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness.”’ This 4] 
is the ninth of the ten heads but the fourth in number 
of those on the second table. Numberless are the 
blessings which it can bring to human life if kept, 


is somewhat pointless, Philo may be carrying on the thought 
of the previous sentence that each clause is the precursor of 
the next and leads up to it as its natural consequence. See 
App. p. 427. 

> Lev. xix. 11, 12. 

¢ Or inartistic, inartificial. See note on De Plant. 173, 
and reference to Aristot. Rhet. i. 15.2. The five inartistic 
proofs are laws, witnesses, contracts and documents, torture, 
oaths. See further App. p. 428. 
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pevov, ef dudAdtroito, ws Kal TobvavTiov apedov- 
42 evov Brarbac. eros prev yap O ouKopavTns, 6 be 
Ta pevdi paprupav paAdAov drraiTvos* O pev yap 
adres Bon bay, 6 O° aAAw oupmTparrev Trovn pos 
coTUv, ev de ovyKpicer Kak@v avdpav o ou’ otrov 
43 dpapTavery Tov du €TEpov HTTOV GOuKOS. Kal TOV 
bev Katnyopov UmoPAemeTaL TAs SuKacTHs Ws dAiya 
dpovrilovra Ths aAnbeias evexa Tot mepryevécbar, 
6.0 Kal Tpooiiwy edénoev Els TpOTOXHVY akpoaTov 
T@ A€yovtt> Tod S€ papTtupodvTos pydev én’ adTa@ 
mpoteTrovdws urrovAov éAevlepa yvwpyn Kal ava- 
TETTAPEVOLS WoW avéxeTat, TicTW Kal aArDeLav 
drrodvopevov, [70] mpaypatwv pev wheApwwratwv Ta 
dvopaTa, ovopaTwyv dé Tpocaywydtata,' (ois) Kab- 
dmep SeAdaow emt Ojpa yphrar dv dpéyerar Kal 
44 moet. to ToAAaxod Tapaivet THs vo- 
polectas adixw pndevi ovvaweiv, unite avOpwrm 
pare mpaypare: mporadetra yap 7 guvaiveots Ep 
byvel pn yevopern TO pevd7 Haprupely, evel Kal 
[343] as, | o7w mpooavres Kal exOpov To aduKov, aAn- 
45 Oeta didos. Evl ev ovv pox Onp@ pn ouvaTrovon- 
Ofvac Bovpacrov ovoev els. Ta. opova mpoxahovpevyr, 
TAnGer Sé et Tapavoyiav*® ofa Kata mpavods abpda 


puen pepopevw pr) ovvevexOjvat yevvaias puyfs 


1 MSS. mpocaywydrarTos. 2 MSS. wapavopia ( =-g). 


@ As this only applies to consenting to injustice many 
examples no doubt could be found, e.g. Ex. xxiii. 7 “ thou 
shalt keep away from every unjust word,” Lev. xix. 15, Deut. 
xvi. 19, 20. The further thought that consenting to an 
injustice involves supporting what we know to be false and 
therefore is a breach of the ninth commandment has its 
source in Ex. xxiii. 1,2, where “thou shalt not join with the 
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numberless on the other hand the injuries which it 
causes if disregarded ; for reprehensible as is the 42 
false accuser his guilt is less than that of the bearer 
of false witness. The former acts as his own 
champion, the latter as the accomplice of another, 
and if we compare one bad man with another the 
iniquity of one who sins for his own sake is less 
than his who sins for the sake of another. The 43 
judge looks with disfavour on the accuser as a 
person who cares little for truth in his eagerness to 
win his case, and this is the reason why introductory 
addresses are required to secure the attention of 
the hearer to the speaker. But the judge starts 
with no lurking feelings of hostility to the witness 
and therefore he listens with a free judgement and 
open ears, while the other assumes the mask of 
good faith and truth, names indeed of the most 
valuable realities, but the most seductive of names 
when used as baits to capture something which is 
earnestly desired. And therefore in 44 
many places * of the Law Book he exhorts us not to 
consent to an unjust man or unjust action, for 
consent, if not rendered on honest grounds, is an 
inducement to testify to falsehoods, Just as everyone 
to whom injustice gives a feeling of pain and 
hostility is a friend of truth. Now when a single 45 
man of bad character invites us to do as he does 
there is nothing remarkable in a refusal to share his 
wicked folly, but when a multitude is carried away 
in a rushing mass as down a steep slope to law- 
lessness, it needs a noble soul and a spirit trained 


unjust to be an unjust witness,” is followed at once by “ thou 
shalt not be with a multitude for evil.’’ This last is evi- 
dently the text expounded in the next sentence. 
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> \ / > 4 
EOTL Kal dpovnpatos avdpeia ovyKeKpoTHMévou. 


” A AY A A “A “ 
46 eviow ‘yap Ta Tots ToAAois SoKobyTa, Kav Trapa- 


> 4 \ 
VOMWTATA 7, vopiwa Kat Sikata elvat vopilovot, 
/ oO 
KpwvavrTes odK ed doe. yap emrec0ar Kaddv, aKo- 


47 Novbia dicews 8’ avrimadov oxAov dopa. éav obv 


48 


49 


Kata Oiacous Kai troAvavOpuimrous dpidous ayetpo- 
pevoi Ties vewrepiCwot, TOUTOLS OV GuVaLVETEOV WS 
TO apxaiov Kat Sdxwywov tis moXureias vouropa 
TApaKOTTOVOL* 
codov yap év BovAevja Tas moAAds yépas 
wkd, adv oyAw 5° dpabia petlov Kakov. 

"AAAG TocavTy Twes direpBoAH xp@vrat woxOnpias, 
wor ov povov avOpuimwv ayévnta KaTnyopotow, 
GAN’ émipévovtes TH poxOnpia Siaipovor Kal Tei- 
vovot TO Wevdos aypt ovpavod, THs pwakapias Kal 
evdaipovos Jeot dicews KaTapaprupobyrTes: eict 8 
OUTOL TEPATOGKOTFOL Kal OlwvocKdTraL Kal OUTaL Kal 
Goot adAAou pavTiKny exirovodot THY avy TéxVY 
KakoTexviav, el det tadnfes eimretv, emuTNdevovTes, 
TapaKkoppa THs evOeou KaToKWYis Kal Tpodyreias. 
mpodyTyns pev yap ovdev toLtov arromatvera TO 
mapamav, adr’ €or epunveds brroBadAovros €Tépov 
mav? é6oa mpodéperar, Kal” dv ypdvov évOovarg 
yeyovws €v ayvoia, peTavioTapévov prev Tov Xo- 
ylopod Kal TapaKkexwpyKoTos Thy THs wduyfs 
aKpoToAw, emumepouTnKoTos S€ Kal EevWKNKOTOS 
Tot eiov mvevpatos Kal Tadcav THs Pwvyns dpyavo- 


@ Lines from a fragment of Euripides quoted by many 
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to manliness to keep from being carried with them. 
Some people suppose that what the many think 46 
right is lawful and just, though it be the height of 
lawlessness. But they do not judge well, for it is 
good to follow nature, and the headlong course of 
the multitude runs counter to what nature’s leading 
would have us do. So if some people collect in 47 
groups or crowded assemblages to give trouble, we 
must not consent to their debasing of the long 
established and sterling coinage of civic life. 


Better than many hands is one wise thought, 
A multitude of fools makes folly worse.* 


But some show such an excess of wickedness that 48 
they not only lay to the charge of men things which 
have never occurred but persisting in their wicked- 
ness exalt and extend the falsehood to heaven and 
bear testimony against the blessed and ever happy 
nature of God.® These are the interpreters of 
portents and auguries and of sacrificial entrails, and 
all the other proficients in divination who practise 
an art which is in reality a corruption of art, a 
counterfeit of the divine and prophetic possession. 
For no pronouncement of a prophet is ever his 49 
own; he is an interpreter prompted by Another 
in all his utterances, when knowing not what he 
does he is filled with inspiration, as the reason 
withdraws and surrenders the citadel of the soul 
to a new visitor and tenant, the Divine Spirit which 


writers and stated to come from the tragedy Antiope. See 
Nauck, Fr. of Eur. 220. 

®’ This condemnation of divination as a breach of the 
ninth commandment because it constitutes false witness 
against God is very strained. In the parallel passage, 
i. 59-63, it has been connected with the first. 
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[344] 
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PHILO 


Touav KpovovTos Te’ Kal evnxobvros eis evapyh 
d7Awow av mpobeoniler. TaV OE THY Tapdonp.ov 
Kat Bwpordxov pavrucny Cndovvre EKAOTOS Tals 
eiKactais Kal oToxacpots avolketov Taf Tapa~ 
Tino. THY THS aAnOeias Kai Tovs aBeBaiovs TO 
nos dmaydpnevos padiws Kabldmep davepudtioTa 
oxagdy moAvs avtumvevoas’ dvwhet Kal avatpéres, 
StaxwrtUwv drodpdépois aodadéot mpoooxetiv evdoe- 
Betas: Ta yap tomracbévta mpodéyew olerat Setv ws 
ovK avtos etpwv, add ws adavds atiT@ povw 
xpnoevTa Oeta Adyia, mpdos PeBavorépay siotww 
amaTns peydAwy Kal moAvavOpwmwv ouidAwv. Tov 
Towobrov evOvBoAw dvdparte pevdorpopyTnv Tpoo- 
ayopever, KyBdnAevovra, THY ‘| dAnO% mpodnteiav 
Kat Ta yryota vdbois etphyacw emuaKualovra. 
xpovw Sé tavtdmacw oXriyw Siaxad’mreTar Ta 
TolavTa oTpaTnyypata, THs Pvaews ovK Gel KpU- 
areolar pidovons, add’ 6déTav KaLpos 7 TO tdtov 
KaAXos avadpaiwovons ayntTyTo.s Suvdpeocw. wes 
yap ev tats yAvaKats exAcieow at axtives mpos 
Bpaxvratov dpavpwleica puKpov vorepov avadap- 
mTovow doKiov Kat ThAdavyés émiderxvipevar pey- 


1 Perhaps omit ve, and so Mangey, but without ms. author- 
ity. See note a. 
2 Cohn following Mangey inserts dveuos after avrimvevoas. 
It seems to me unnecessary. The metaphorical application 
of wind-terms by the simple verb is common in Philo. See 
Index s.v. mvéw, ¢.g. Aapmpov mvéovot De Cong. 159. 


@ Or ‘‘ makes sounds on,”’ “ raises sounds from ”’ it, z.e. the 
vocal organism. This must be the sense if ve is retained, 
though to understand the dative from the preceding accusa- 
tive seems awkward. Mangey translates ‘“‘formante,”’ and 
I presume Heinemann means much the same by “ bringt 
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plays upon the vocal organism and dictates words 
which clearly express its prophetic message. Now 50 
everyone who pursues the spurious scurvy trade of 
divination ranks his surmises and conjectures with 
truth, a position ill-suited to them, and easily gets 
the unstable of character into his power ;_ then with 
a mighty counterblast as it were he pushes about 
and upsets their unballasted barks and prevents 
them from coming to port in the sure roadsteads of 
piety. For he thinks he must proclaim the results 
of his guessing to be not his own discovery but 
divine oracles, secretly vouchsafed to him alone, 
and thus confirm the great multitudes which gather 
around him in their acceptance of the fraud. Such 51 
a person receives from the lawgiver the appropriate 
name of false prophet,® for he adulterates the true 
prophecy and with his spurious inventions throws 
the genuine into the shade. But in quite a short 
time such manoeuvres are exposed, for it is not 
nature's way to be concealed for ever but when 
the right time comes she uses her invincible powers 
to unveil the beauty which is hers alone. For as 52 
in eclipses of the sun the rays are dimmed for a 
very short time but soon shine again spreading a 
light unshadowed and far-reaching, when the sun is 


den ganzen Stimmapparat zum Schallen und Toénen,” but I 
do not see how the word can mean this. For Philo’s regular 
use of évnyeiv to express reiteration and insistence in speech 
see note on De Mut. 57 (vol. v. p. 588). For the sense of 
this sentence cf. i. 65, Quis Rerum 266. Heinemann compares 
Plato, lon 534. See App. p. 429. 

’ The word evdorpod7rns is not used of diviners in the 
Pentateuch nor indeed used at all. It is however found 
elsewhere in the ~xx, and is associated with divination, 
Jer. xxxiv. (E.V. xxvii.) 9, xxxvi. (E.V. xxix.) 8. 
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A > A 4 
yos, pndoevos emtimpoobotvtos HAiw To mapdray, 
1AX° e > iQ Ul Q A A A 3 U 1 
aAAN ws év atlpia KabapaG ddoorov avadaivortt, 

4 \ A 
oUTws Kav ypnopodoymot Tives pavTiKnY ev 
> 
evrexbevopevny TexvalovTes, Umodudpevor 8 e€v- 

\ Yd 
MpeTES OVvO“A TO TpOdyTeEias, evOovoLdoEts KaTA- 
} 4 ; lot la e Ul 4 ‘\ 
yevdopevot Oeod, dueAeyxOjoovrar padiws: j&eu yap 

tA e 1A 4A \ > r 4 aA > 4 

TadAw 9 adAnbera Kat avaddpiber ds aoTpdrTovoa 
4 A 
ThnAavyeoraTov, ws Td ye émoKidoay eddos 
adaviob var. 
4 A 
53 Hdyxadov HeVvTou KGKEtVO mpoodueTdgaro Ke- 
Aevoas € EvOS papTupiav pn Tpocicobar: mpaTov pe 
ore evoevyeTar eva, Kal Trapwetv Te Kal Trapaxodoat 
Kat mapevOupnOfvar Kal amarnOjvar, Sd€ar yap at 
A , \ > \ 
pevdets pupiar Kal amo pupiwv eiwOact mpoonin- 
4 \ o@& \ , “ \ > e AV 
54 Tew? SevTEpov O€ OTL KaTA TAclovwwY 7) Kal Ka” Evds 
> 4 eA A 4 A 2 \ cf \ 
adukwtatov Cevi) xphobar waptupt, TOV? ev Ste 1) 
A , > A 
mpos mioTw akvovixdtepot évds, Tod 8” emevd7) KaT’ 
> A ) 4 A > oF , > 4 
apwOuov od mpodepet, To 8° toov mAcoveEias adXo- 
Tpiov' TL yap paAAov 7H paptup. Kal” érépouv bi- 
\ “A A 
eLvovTt 7) TH KaTHnyopovpéevw tbrép adtod Aéyovtt 
/ 
cuvaiveTéov; apiotov 0 ws eouev eméyew, evOa 
pndev evdet nde d7repBaAdrer. 

1 Cohn brackets the words add’ ws... avadaivovrt, but his 
arguments (see Hermes, 1908, p. 208) do not seem to me 
very conclusive. They are (1) the words cannot be explained 
grammatically, for it is not clear to what dvadaivovte refers. 
(It surely agrees with 7Aiw, and the construction, though 
very awkward, is not ungrammatical.) (2) cAoords is only 
known from a Sloss of Hesychius. (Mangey’s proposal of 
d6Aws adrov or avrov (?) might overcome this.) (3) The hiatus 
xaBapa oAoorov is intolerable. (On this see note in App. to 


§ 40.) My own further difficulty is that I do not see the 
meaning of ws. But altogether the clause, though certainly 
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not obscured at all by any intervening object but 
displays its whole surface in clear open sky, just 
so though some oracle-mongers may ply their false 
art of divination, masked under the specious name 
of prophecy, and palm off their ecstatic utterances 
upon the Godhead, they will easily be detected. 
Truth will come back and shine again, illuminating 
the far distance with its radiance, and the lie which 
overshadowed it will vanish away. 

He added another excellent injunction when he 53 
forbade them to accept the evidence of a single 
person,” first because the single person may see or 
hear imperfectly or misunderstand and be deceived, 
since false opinions are numberless and numberless 
too the sources from which they spring to attack us. 
Secondly because it is most unjust to accept a single 54 
witness against more than one or even against one : 
against more than one, because their number makes 
them more worthy of credence than the one: 
against one, because the witness has not got pre- 
ponderance of number, and equality is incompatible 
with predominance. For why should the statement 
of a witness made in accusation of another be 
accepted in preference to the words of the accused 
spoken in his own defence? Where there is neither 
deficiency nor excess it is clearly best to suspend 
judgement.® 


@ Num. xxxv. 30, Deut. xvii. 6 (of death sentences), Deut. 
xix. 15 (of all offences). 

>’ Heinemann “ where no one is behind or has an advan- 
tage,” but the neuter pydév points rather to a general maxim. 
See App. p. 430. 


open to suspicion, does not seem to me impossible. On 
dAoores see further App. p. 430. 2 MSS. Tov OF TO. 
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57 
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PHILO 


IX. *Oterau Setv 6 vouos amavtas pev TOUS GupE- 
hepopevous TH Karo Mwvoéa lepG Trohuretg TravTos 
aAdyou maGous Kal m7d07S5 KaKtas dpveTOXOUS elvat 
paGdrXdov 7 Tovs Tots aAdXots vopous xpwevous, dia- 
PepovTws be TOUS Aaxovras 7 Xeiporovnevras 
Sucalew. aTOTTOV yop apapTHuacw évdxous elvat 
| Tovs tois aAAous Ta dikava, BpaBevew afvobvras, 
ois avayKatov Kabamep a dim’ apyeTUTrOU ypapis a amro- 
parreabar Ta Ppicews Epya pos Hipnow. WS 
yap 1 Tod Trupos dvvapus dAcaivovea @v av mpoo- 
dibnrat Dep moAd mpdtepov adti KabéatynKev &€ 
avThS Kal KaTa TobvaYTioV 7} THS yLOvos TH KaT- 
eptyOar Kat TaAAa éemubdyer, ovTwWs ddeiAer Kal 
duxacTHs avamAews eivar diKaoaovvys aKpaidvois, 
et ye peANer Ta Sixaa Tots évrevEopevois emrapdew, 
iv’ womep amo mys yAuKeias dépyTat vaya 76- 
Tywov Tots Subdow edvopias. TovTi d€ cuuProeTat, 
eav Tis Sucdlew eiowwy ev TavT@ vopion Kpivew 
Te Kat KpiveoOar Kat avadayBdavn dua TH pee 
ovveow pev els TO py amraTrdoba, Sucaroovyyy 
els THY TOV KAT agiav em BaddovTav exdaorous 
GITOVOENY avdpetav de ets TO avevdoTOV mpOos tKe- 
aias Kal olKTOUS KaTa Tas TOV EadwKOTWY TYLW- 
plas. 6 ToUTwy émipedovpevos TOV apeT@V KoLvOS 
evepyeTns ElKoTWs av vopiloiTo, KUBEepyyToU TpdTrOV 

1 Here the mss. have a heading Ta zpos duxkaorynv, and Cohn 
begins a new numeration of chapters. But though these 
sections, 41-78, might perhaps have come more appropriately 


in the latter half of the book on dexatoovvn, Philo clearly 
regards them as belonging to the ninth commandment (§ 78). 


¢ Heinemann objects that no judges were chosen by lot in 
Israel, cf. § 157, but Philo of course means that however they 
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IX. The law holds that all who conform to the 55 


sacred constitution laid down by Moses must be 
exempt from every unreasoning passion and every 
vice in a higher degree than those who are governed 
by other laws, and that this particularly applies to 
those who are appointed to act as judges by lot or 
election. For it is against all reason that those 
who claim to dispense justice to others should 
themselves have offences to answer for. On the 
contrary it is necessary that they should bear the 
impress of the operations of nature, as from an 


original design, and thus imitate them.? Consider 56 


the power exerted by fire and snow. Fire warms 
all it touches but its heat primarily resides in itself, 
snow its opposite through its own coldness chills 
other things. So too the judge must be permeated 
by pure justice if he is to foster with the water of 
justice those who will come before him, and thus 
as from a sweet fountain there may issue a stream 
fit to refresh the lips of those who thirst for true 


and lawful dealings. And this will come to pass if 57 


a man when he enters upon his duties as judge 
considers that when he tries a case he is himself on 
his trial, and with his voting tablet ° takes also good 
sense to make him proof against deceit, justice to 
assign to each according to his deserts, courage to 
remain unmoved by supplication and lamentation 


over the punishments of the convicted. He who 58 


studies to possess these virtues will properly be 
considered a public benefactor. Like a good pilot 


were elected the law would demand a higher standard from 
them than from the Gentile. 
>’ So rather than as Goodenough, “to be imitated by 
others.” 
¢ Lit. “ pebble.” 
43 
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ayalob Tovs yeudvas THv mpaypatwv e€evdidlwv 
eveka. cowry pias Kat aodaXeias TOV TA otketa €mL- 
TETPOPOTWY AUDTO. 

X. Kedeveu 57) mpeiTov 6 vouos TO Sucaorf pe) 
Tmapadexerbau dcony paraiay. ri Se tobr’ eoriv; 
€OTW, pnow, @ obtos, Ta @Tad gov Kexalappéva: 
KkabapOycerar S€, é€dv vapace omovdaiwy Adywv 
auvexas emavThAras, Tas pataious Kal TETATN- 
pévas Kal yAevns agias pvboypadwy 7 ppordyurn 


nv 


7 tugoTAacr av 7a pendevos ava. GEpvOTTOLOUYT WY 


60 paKpas PHCELS [1 TpocLepeva. dn Aobrac O° ek TOU 


6! 


pn Trapadexecbau paracay dicony Kat eTEpov Tt TO 
“e 
TpoTepw avvadov’ Tots akonVv papTupovat, Pyaiv, o 
: 4 A 4 A , 
Tpocexwv paTaiws Kal ovy dyads mpooeEeu: Sia Ti; 
A 3 A 
67t dPPaApot ev adrois evtuyxdvovat Tots ywo- 
A AN 
pévois, epamTopevoe TpOTOV TWA TOV Tpay~LaTUV 
\ @ > 4 4 \ 
Kat oAa dt’ CAwY KatadAapPavovTes, PwTos oavv- 
epyobvros, @ mavra adydalerat Te Kal dueAdyyxerat, 
@Ta 8, ws py Tis OVK ATO GKOTIOD THY TPOTEpwY, 
opParAuadv amiordéTepa, mpdypacu péev ovK evTVy- 
4 “A > A 
xXavovTa, Epunvetdor 5€ mpayyuatwy Adyows ovK aeEt 
mepukoow adnbevew mepieAKdpeva. 610 Kal TOV 
> 7 ” “A 4 3 
map “EAAnow evo. vowoberav petaypdibavres ek 
A A 4 
Tov tepwratwv Mwvoews orynrAdv eb dvaTdéacbar 


¢ Or “tranquillizing,” which is the natural meaning of the 
word, but a pilot does not do this. 

® Ex. xxiii. 1. E.V. “Thou shalt not take up a false re- 
port.”” Lxx as quoted here. 

¢ Goodenough supposes that these expositions or harangues 
refer to the sophistry of advocates, cf. Spec. Leg. iii. 121, but 
this is not borne out by the sequel, mythmakers, etc. Philo 
seems to have slipped into a general denunciation of ‘“‘ idle 
hearings,” and particularly of the pvOixa mAdopara against 
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he steers a prosperous voyage” through the storms 
of business to secure the preservation and security 
of those who have. entrusted their interests to him. 

X. The first instruction that the law gives to the 59 
judge is that he should not accept idle hearing.” 
What is this? “Let your ears, my friend,” he 
says, “be purged” and purged they will be if 
streams of worthy thoughts and words are con- 
stantly poured into them and if they refuse to admit 
the long-winded expositions,® the idle hackneyed @ 
absurdities of the makers of myths and farces and 
of vain inventions with their glorification of the 
worthless. And the phrase “ not accept idle hear- 60 
ing ”’ has another signification consistent with that 
just mentioned. If men listen to hearsay given as 
evidence their listening will be idle and unsound. 
Why so? Because the eyes are conversant with the 
actual events ; they are in a sense in contact with 
the facts and grasp them in their completeness 
through the co-operation of the light which reveals 
and tests everything. But ears, as one of the ancients 
has aptly said, are less trustworthy than eyes ®@; 
they are not conversant with facts, but are dis- 
tracted by words which interpret the facts but are 
not necessarily always veracious. And therefore it 61 
seems that some Grecian legislators did well when 
they copied from the most sacred tables of Moses 


which he so often inveighs, e.g. De Virt. 102. Cf. the longer 
digression in §§ 68, 69. 

4 Goodenough “worthy of rejection,” and so Mangey 
** proculcatas,”” but the usage for “much trodden,” “ trite,” 
is well established. 

€ Quoted almost verbatim from Herodotus i. 8. Polybius 
xii. 27. 1 ascribes it in a slightly different form (é¢@aApot 7adv 
wrwv axpiBéorepor paptupes) to Heracleitus. 


bd 
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A eres, a 2 ie es 5 , cA \ a) / 
doKOUGL, M1) bapTupEiv aKkony,' ws déov, a pev Ede 
gg THs MuoTa Kpivew, a d€ KOVGE, M1) TAVTWS BeBaua.. 
1346] XI. | Acvrepov TapayyeApa KpiTh ddpa. a) 
AapBavew: Ta yap ddpa, dyno 6 vomos, mpot per 
d6f0ahpovs BAerovras, Ta O€ dikala Avpaiverar, THY 
d€ dudvorav ovK &€G& Sia Aewdhdpov Baivew én’ «d- 

U \ \ \ aA > > 93 UU lA 
63 Oeias. Kal TO wév SwpodoKety em’ AdiKoLS TATIOVY- 
> \ > 4 ” ‘ > > A 4 24? 
pwr éotiv avOpwrwv epyov, To 8 émi duxaious €d 

9 . 
HLGELA TOVvypEevopevwv: elol yap evmapudol TuveEs 
HpLoxOnpor, SuxardduKor, THV brep" Tov TeTAnpE- 
peAnpeveny TETAY [EVOL Taéw Kata TV TAnppEdAn- 
carey, Tpotka 5° ovK afvobvres VURGVTAS ypapew 
oUs viKav avayKaiov, aAAa THY yv@ow a@viov Kat 
64 éppuroOov amopaivovres. ita emedav Tis airiaran, 
pact pa _Taparpepar TO Stcorov—r 7 Ofvar pev 
yap oUs appoTTov Hv qTTao0ae, vevixnkevar 5° ovs 
exphv mepryiveoBou—, KaK@s atroAoyovpevou: Svo yap 
det trpoodépecbar tov ayabov dSikaorHv, vopuiKw- 
TATHV yu@ow Kal TO adékaoTov’ 6 dé Emit Swpots 
BpaBevtys tod dikaiov Kaddv dvoe mpadypa Aeé- 

> 4 > 4 \ \ 4 4 

65 Anbev ALT YUVWV. emeCapapraver de Kal dvo eTEpO., 
70 pev eGilwv eavTov eivau Piroxpnparov, :OTTEP 
OppnTnpiov TOV peyioro TAPAVOUNUATWV EOTL, TO 


1 MSS. aKon (=axof)). See note a. 
2 MSS. zrepi (or apa). 


2 A clear reference to Atticlaw. See note on De Conf. 141 
(vol. iv. pp. 556, 557), where reference is given to the Dict. of 
Ant, article “* Akoén Marturein,” and passages in the orators. 

> Ex. xxiii. 8. The end “perverteth the words of the 


righteous” (Lxx “‘just words ’’) suggests that pjywara may 
have fallen out. | 


¢ From Plato, Rep. 352 c. 
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the enactment that hearing is not accepted as 
evidence,“ meaning that what a man has seen is to 
be judged trustworthy, but what he has heard is 
not entirely reliable. 

XI. The second instruction to the judge is not to 62 
take gifts, for gifts, says the law, blind the eyes? 
which see and corrupt the things that are just, while 
they prevent the mind from pursuing its course 
straight along the high road. And while receiving 63 
bribes to do injustice is the act of the utterly de- 
praved, to receive them to do justice shows a half 
depravity. For there are some magistrates half 
way in wickedness,° mixtures of justice and injustice, 
who having been appointed to the duty of sup- 
porting the wronged against the wrongdoers think 
themselves justified in refusing without a considera- 
tion to record a victory to the necessarily victorious 
party and so make their verdict a thing purchased 
and paid for.¢ Then when they are attacked they 64 
plead that they did not pervert justice, since those 
who ought to lose did lose and those who deserved 
to win were successful. This is a bad defence, for 
two things are demanded from the good judge, a 
verdict absolutely according to law and a refusal 
to be bribed. But the awarder® of justice who 
has taken gifts for it has unconsciously disfigured 
what nature has made beautiful. Apart from this 65 
he offends in two other ways; he is habituating 
himself to be covetous of money, and that vice is 
the source from which the greatest iniquities spring, 


@ See App. p. 430. 

¢ Or “umpire.” For the phrase BpaBeuryjs rod Sdixaiov 
Heinemann quotes Aristot. Rhet. i. 15. 24 rod dtxaiov BpaBev- 
THS 6 SuxaoTHs. See App. p. 431. 
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s A \ ~ 
d€ BrAdmTwv dv aEvov Hv wdedciv TYysnv Tod SiKaiov 
66 KataTilevTa. S10 odddpa mraidevTiKds Mwvofs 
duxaiws To Sikavov TpooTaTTEeL pmEeTAdLWKELY, ai- 
ViTTOMEvos OTL Kal adikws eveoti, Sia Tovs emt 
dwpots TOO Sixaiov BpaBevrdas, od} povov ev diKa- 
oTnpiots, aAAa travTaxod Kata Te yhv Kai OdAaTrrav 
Kat ev ataow ddAtyou d€w ddvat tots tot Biov 
A > 
67 mMpaypacw. On yodv oAvyoxypypardv tis Tmapa- 
, A > 4 > > > + lon 
Kkatabykynv AaBav amédwKev, én’ evédpa pwaddov 
~ 4 av >) 4 ig \ > 9\ 7 
tod AapBdavovros 7 wdedcia, va THY ev GAlyous 
miotw d€Acap Kalels ayKioTpevontat THY ev pei- 
A > U 
Coow miorw,' Omep ovdev Hv ETEpov 7 TO SikaLov [7 
duxaiws émuredetv: Sikatov pev yap 4 Tdv addo- 
4 > 
Tpiwy amddoats, od dukaiws 8° éyévero, mapdaov él 
Yj ~ 
68 Onpa mAEeovwv. aittov d€ THY TOLOUTWY 
> \ > A 
GpapTnuatwyv eotiv ev Tots pdAdioTa 4 pos TO 
A 5) U > 
weDd0s OlKEtwoLsS, OTEP EK TPWTNS ‘yeverewS Kal 
omapyavwv adradv titdar Kat pntépes Kai 6 aAAos 
A > > 7+ > 4 ‘ 9 4 4 
TOV Kat’ olKiav avdpaTrodwv Kal €Acvbépwrv dutros 
\ 4 > A V4 
Epyos Kat Adyous del avvTpopov KaracKevalovow, 
\ ec A ~ ~ 
dpywolopmevor Kat evodvtes adTo TH bux ws pépos 
> A > ~ 
éx dicews avayKatov, Omep, et Kal TH OvT. dvoeu 
cuveyeyevvnTo, wheirev emuTndevoes TOV KaADvV eK- 
A 4 > 4 b / A e > 4 
69 TeTUHCOL. Tid ovTws ev Biw Kadov ws adAnbe.a; 
qv 6 mdavoogos eaTnAtrevoev ev iepwrdtw ywpiw, 
1 So Mangey, quoting - De Plant. 101 pnde thy ev odious 


niorw dvaAacce emt Opa tis ev mrcloot mioTews. MSS. amoriav 
(or ddcxiav). 





@ Deut. xvi. 20. E.V. “that which is altogether just shalt 
thou follow.” Cf. De Cher. 15, where it is quoted with the 
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and he is injuring one who deserves to be benefited 
when that person has to pay a price for justice. 
And therefore Moses gives us a very instructive 66 
command, when he bids us pursue justice justly,” 
implying that it is possible to do so unjustly. 
He refers to those who give a just award for 
lucre, not only in law courts but everywhere on 
land and sea and one may almost say in all the 
affairs of life. Thus we have heard of a person 67 
accepting a deposit of little value and repaying it 
with a view to ensnare rather than to benefit the 
person to whom he gives it.? His object was by 
baiting his hook with trustworthiness in small matters 
to secure trustfulness in greater things, and this is 
nothing else than executing justice unjustly, for 
while repayment of what is due to others is a just 
deed, it was not done justly being done in pursuit of 
further gains. Now the principal cause 68 
of such misdeeds is familiarity with falsehood which 
grows up with the children right from their birth 
and from the cradle, the work of nurses and mothers 
and the rest of the company, slaves and free, who 
belong to the household. By word and deed they 
are perpetually welding and uniting falsehood to 
the soul as though it were a necessary part inherent 
in its nature, though if nature had really made it 
congenital it ought to have been eradicated by 
habituation to things excellent. And what has life 69 
to show so excellent as truth, which the man of 
perfect wisdom set as a monument on the robe of 


same application as here, and Quod. Det. 18, where it is cited 
as forbidding mistaken asceticism and ritual. 

® For this confidence trick see De Plant. 103, De Cher. 14 
also in connexion with Deut. l.c., and perhaps De Dec. 172. 
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A A ~ > , 4 Yj ~ 
[347] kara THv Tot apxiepéws atodnv, | évOa TO THs 
aA e 4 > , ~ 
puxis yyepoviKov, avalyudtwv TH KadAAloTw Kal 
, \ A 
dvamperreotaTw BovAnfleis adrov émikoounoal, avy- 
n dé dv tAnOei dpv nv exar 
yevy Oe duvapw adAnfeta trapidpvoaTto, nv éxdAece 
, > 4 ~ > A 
d7nAwow, apdotépwr Tov ev yuiv Adywr eikdvas, 
> lA A A 
evdiabérov te Kal mpopopixod: Setrar yap 6 pev 
\ Sa a \ > a A 1 @ 
mpogpopikos SnAwoews, H Ta adavy Tdv' Ka 
, e “A > 4 A : 
EKacTov Nu@v evOvjpuwa yrwpilerar TH TéAas, 6 O° 
> Ul > , >) 4 4 \ U4 
evouaberos adnfeias, eis TeAevoTnTa Biov Kal mpd- 
> @©2¢ 9 > 9 , ea. > , 
Eewv du’ av® 7 en’ eddauoviay 6d0s aveupioKeTat. 
, Ul A A Ul 
70 XII. Tpirov mapayyeAua 7H SuxacTH Ta mpay- 
A ~ , “A 
pata mpo TOV Kpwopevwr e€eTalew Kal Treipacbar 
Ul 4 aA aA 
TavTa TpoTov adéAKew adtov THs TaV diKalo- 
/ U > ” \ , / 
péevwv havtacias, eis ayvovav Kal AnOnv Bralopevov 
a > / > \ , > , 
av emornpny elxe Kal pomeny, otkeiwy, pidwr, 
moAur av, Kal maAw adorpicv, exopav, Edvwv, tva 
pare EVVOLA [LTE pcos emioKkidon TOV Sikaiwy THV 
yroow: avayKn yap ola tudAdv dixa Baxtpov mpo- 
, ” @e 
EPXOMEVOV KAL TOUS TrOONyEeTHOOVTAS OvK EXOVTA ots 
> V4 A 
71 BeBaiws émepetoerar rraiew. OOev mpoonKer TOV 
¢ 
ayalov SixkacTny Tovs ev Kpiwopéevous, olTWeEs av 
@ot, TapakadvTrec8ar, THY dé Pvow THV Tpay- 
A A \ 4 
patwv dmAacrov Kal yupvnv opav, wn mpos dofas 
b) A A > / , , A , 
GAAa mpos aAnfevay weAAovTa Kpivew Kal TOLAVTYHV 
1 Perhaps omit r@v. See note a. 
2 Heinemann wishes to read 8’ 4s on the ground that 


teXevorns not mpdges leads to happiness. But as translated 
the text seems to present no difficulty. 


@ If tév, which is ignored by Heinemann and Mangey, as 
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the high priest in the most sacred place where the 
dominant part of the soul resides, when he wished 
to deck him with a sacred ornament of special 
beauty and magnificence? And beside truth he set 
a kindred quality which he called “ clear showing,” 
the two representing both aspects of the reason 
we possess, the inward and the outward. For the 
outward requires clear showing by which the 
invisible thoughts in each of us* are made known 
to our neighbours. The inward requires truth to 
bring to perfection the conduct of life and the 
actions by which the way to happiness is discovered. 

XII. A third instruction to the judge is that he 70 
should scrutinize the facts rather than the litigants 
and should try in every way to withdraw himself 
from the contemplation of those whom he is trying.® 
He must force himself to ignore and forget those 
whom he has known and remembered, relations, 
friends and fellow citizens and on the other hand 
strangers, enemies, foreigners so that neither kind 
feeling nor hatred may becloud his decision of what 
is just. Otherwise he must stumble like a blind 
man proceeding without a staff or others to guide 
his feet on whom he can lean with security; and 71 
therefore the good judge must draw a veil over the 
disputants, whoever they are, and keep in view 
the nature of the facts in their naked simplicity. 
He must come with the intention of judging accord- 
ing to truth and not according to the opinions of 
well as above, is retained, the meaning will be “‘such of our 
thoughts as are invisible.” But surely all thoughts are in- 
visible till expressed. 

® Deut. i. 17 (xvi. 19) “Thou shalt not respect persons in 


judgement.” Lxx ovdk émvyvwon mpdcwmTov (“‘ recognize a face”’), 
a form which Philo is clearly expounding in the sequel. 
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” , ¢ cee A , aA ~ 
evvotav AaBdvra, OTe ‘7 pev Kplots Tov Geod 


éotw,’ 6 d€ SiKaoTIs émitpotos THs Kpioews: 
emitpomw © odK edeitar TA TOD KUpiov yapilecBat, 
TapakaTtabyKny eiAndhdore THY TaVTwWY THY KATA TOV 
avOpwrwov Biov apiornv mapa Tob TavTwV apiorouv. 
72 XIII. [pos 5€ rots AeyOetow dn Kai aAdo 
> A 
codov elonyetra: KeAcver Cyap) mévynTa ev Kpicet 
un éAcciv 6 macav cyeddv Tt THY vopobeciay Te- 
\ A > ” \ 4 
TAnpwKws Tov eis EXcov Kal diravOpwriav diatay- 
patwv Kal peydAas peév ameirdas étavarewopevos 
e 4 \ 3 4 4 A \ oO 
brepomTais Kal dAaldor, peydAa 5é mpobels dOAa 
A 4 ~ 
Tois Ta aTuxnaTta THY TréAas els émravdpOwow 
A / 
dyew agétobou Kal Tas Trepovatas ovK tOLa KTHPATA 
4 b) A A “A > > 4 a A ” 
73 vopifovow adda Kowa Tav ev evdetats. 6 yap eon 
Tis OvK a0 OKOTIOD TaV TpdTEpoVv, aAnOés EoTLV, 
¢ , XQN ” ~ ~ a“ 
OTL TrapamAjctov odvdev avOpwro. Oe@ SpHow 7 
4 A \ 
yapilouevor. tid av ein Kpeitrov ayalov 7 pu- 
A a 49 Ss e 
74 petobar Oedv yevntots tov aidvov; pynT odv oO 
mAovatos apyupov Kal xpucov olko. ovvayaywv a- 
> 4 
d0ovov Oncavpodvrakeitw, mpodepeTw B° Eis pecov, 
A e A 
iva TO okAnpodiaitov THY amdpwv tAapats peTa- 
4 , 4 9 ” 7 e \ 7 
ddceat Auratvp, LNT, El TIS evdo£os, bymAov alpwv 
avTov avyeitw Ppvarrouevos, GAN’ looTnTa TYynoas 
[348] weradtddTw Trappnotas tots ddd ous” | 6 re pwpy 
4 
KEXpnEvos CWPLATOS EpELopLa THV dofeveotépwv 
EoTW Kal [7 Kadzrep ev Tots yupvucots ay@ot 
KatatayKpatialérw Tovs éAdrTous Tats duvapeou, 














* Deut. i. 17. 

b Ex. xxiii. 3. i. V. “Neither shalt thou favour a poor 
man in his cause.” Lxx as quoted here. Philo is evidently 
struck by the absence of the corresponding injunction not to 
favour the rich either, which is given in Lev. xix. 15. 
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men, and with the thought before him that “ judge- 
ment is God’s’’* and the judge is the steward of 
judgement. As a steward he is not permitted to 
give away his master’s goods, for the best of all 
things in human life is the trust he has received 
from the hands of One who is Himself the best 
of all. 

XIII. He adds to those already mentioned another 72 
wise precept, not to show pity to the poor man in 
giving judgement.2 And this comes from one who 
has filled_ practically his whole legislation with. 
injunctions to show pity and kindness, who issues 
severe threats against the haughty and arrogant and 
offers great rewards to those who feel it a duty to 
redress the misfortunes of their neighbours and to 
look upon abundant wealth not as their personal 
possession but as something to be shared by those 
who are in need. For what one of the men of old ¢ 73 
aptly said is true, that in no other action does man 
so much resemble God as in showing kindness, and 
what greater good can there be than that they 
should imitate God, they the created Him the 
eternal? So then let not the rich man collect great 74 
store of gold and silver and hoard it at his house, 
but bring it out for general use that he may soften 
the hard lot of the needy with the unction of his 
cheerfully given liberality. If he has high position, 
let him not show himself uplifted with boastful and 
insolent airs, but honour equality and allow a frank 
exchange of speech to those of low estate. If he 
possesses bodily vigour, let him be the support of 
the weaker and not as men do in athletic contest 
take every means of battering down the less powerful, 


¢ See App. p. 431. 
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aAAa didotipeiobw THs tas toxvos peTadidovat 
75 Tots €€ €auT@v ameipyKooWw. GooL pev yap a7ro 
myav HpvcavTo TV codias, POdvov brrepdpiov THs 
dtavolas eAnAaKkodTes avev TpOTpOTAS avToKéAEVOTOL 
tats THv TAnciov WheXelats EmratrodvovTaL, TA Ad- 
ywv vayata tats puyais exetvwy bu WTwy én- 
avtAobvres els LETOVOLAY THS Opoias EmLOTHUNS* Kal 
emTEeLoav lowow wWomep evBAaoTa Kal evyevh "LooxeEv- 
pata véous eddvels, yeynBacw oidpevor KAnpove- 
prous aveupynKévar Tod wvyiKod mAovTov, 6s povos 
dAn Beta mAobTOs €oTL, Kal mapaAdaBovres yewpyodor 
Tas wuyas doypace Kat dewpruaon, Hexpes av 
oteAcywietoar Kapmov TOV xahoxayabias € EVEYKWOL. 
76 ToLavTa Tots vopots aydApaTa ovvugar- 
Tal KAaL meTOLKLATAL mpos EvTOpiav. amdpwr, ods 
em povns Kpicews édceiv ov Depurov- éXeos yap em 
aTUXT AoW, 6 6 éexovoiw youn TOV pEVO[LEVOS 
17 ovK aTuxTs, aAN’ dducos. TyLwpiar O° en aOtKoLs 
ws emt Suca.tous TLLaL BeBarodcbwoar: WOTE pndets 
HoxOnpos a7ropos dmetMw Kat vmooTeAAwy aypy- 
pratias otKTwm To diKny dodvat mrapaxpoverdu, 
dedpakws ovK “édéov—dbev ;—d WN opyfs agia. Kal 
6 diate elovey Kkabazrep apyupapLorBos ayabos 
Svarpetrw Kat dvaKpiweTw Tas dvoeis THV mpay- 
pdtwv, wa py pvpyTa. ovyyedpeva Tots mapacy- 
78 pos Ta SdKiya. modAAa pev ovv adAdAa pos Te 
pevdoudaptupas Kat duxaoTas eveote A€yew bmép Oé 
Too py paKpyyopetv itéov emt TO TEAEvTAtov THY 


¢ For the application of aydAuara to beautiful thoughts 
and qualities ¢f. De Sob. 38 (and possibly 3) and § 238 of 
this treatise, also Oeo8 prnunv ayaAparodgopety De Virt. 165. 
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but make it his ambition to share the advantage of 
his strength with those who have none of their 
own left to brace them. All who have drawn water 75 
from wisdom’s wells banish a grudging spirit from 
the confines of the mind and needing no bidding 
save their own spontaneous instinct gird themselves 
up to benefit their neighbours and pour into their 
souls through the channel of their ears the word- 
stream which may make them partakers of their 
own knowledge. And when they see young people 
gifted by nature like fine thriving plants, they rejoice 
to think that they have found some to inherit the 
spiritual wealth which is the only true wealth. 
They take them in hand and till their souls with the 
husbandry of principles and doctrines until on their 
full grown stems they bear the fruit of noble living. 
Such gems ”% of varied beauty are inter- 76 
woven in the laws, bidding us give wealth to the 
poor, and it is only on the judgement seat that we 
are forbidden to show them compassion. Com- 
passion is for misfortunes, and he who acts wickedly 
of his own free will is not unfortunate but unjust. 
Let punishment be meted to the unjust as surely as 77 
honours to the just. And therefore let no cowering, 
cringing rogue of a poor man evade his punishment 
by exciting pity for his penniless condition. His 
actions do not deserve compassion, far from it, but 
anger. And therefore one who undertakes to act 
as judge must be a good money changer, sifting 
with discrimination the nature of each of the facts 
before him, so that genuine and spurious may not 
be jumbled together in confusion. There is much 78 
else which might be said about false witnesses and 
judges, but to avoid prolixity we must proceed to 
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d€ka Aoytwy, 6 6 kehadaiwder TUTM kaldrep Kal Tov 
dAAwy EKAOTOV Kexpnougenrar, tobro 8 éotiv: 
 obdK emBupnoets. - | 
79 XIV. ‘Tay pev mabos émidnmrov, € émrel Kal 74.0, 
G{LETPOS Kal meovalovaa open Kal TIS puxiis HH) 
dAoyos Kal Tapa pvow Kivnots UrratrLos: EKATEPOV 
yap TovTwY (rt) cori €TEepov 7 TaNa.ov maQos 
e€nmAwpevov; bt TIS obv eH pétpa Tats oppais 
Opiler nde Xadwov a woTEp Tots agnviactats UTT7TOLS 
evtiOyor, aber xXphrae dvoidTw, deve Ajoeras 
bud TOV a. NVLao [Lov eevexbels ola bmo apydatwy 
jvioxos els papayyas n Bdpalpa ducavaropeuta, 
80 €€ wv ports eoTt ow@lecbas. TOV be mabev ovTWS 
ovdev dpyaAgov ws émOupia TOV dm ove doa TO 
Soxeiv ayabar, mpos d.AnBevav ovK ovTwY, xaAemrods 
[349] Kat avnviTous | epwras évTixrovoa: ETTLTELVEL yap 
Kal émreAavver expt ToppwTdrw Thv wuynv els TO 
ATTELPOV, * pedyovros EOTL OTE Too SuwKopevou KaTa- 
81 ppovntiKds ovK Em VOTA a.AA’ avTuKpv. orav yap 
ETITPEYOVTAY atcOnras pera omovd7s THV em 
Oupiav, hpewjoav em’ oAtyov v birep Tov deAcdoat Kat 
é\rrida avdAAnibews Tijs [xal’] atrot mapacxeiv, 
eSavaxwpet pakpoTépois SltacTHMact KaTAKEpTO- 
pobv: 7 Oe dmoAcuTopevy Kat voTepilovoa opaddler 
TavraAevov TyLewplay émupepovea Kakodaipov. Puy’ 
Kal yap exeivov Adyos exer TOoTOV peéVv aptoacbar 
BovAdpevov aduvatetv, bropevyovTos VdaTos, et dE 
1 The title Ovdx émBupjoecs is not required, having been ex- 


pressed above. Cohn here begins a fresh numeration of 
chapters. 2 MSS. G7mopov. 


@ For Philo’s conception of érupia see note to De Dee. 
142, and General Introduction to this Volume, p. x. 
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the last of the ten Great Words. ‘This, which like 


each of the rest was delivered in the form of a 
summary, is “‘ Thou shalt not covet.’ @ 

XIV. Every passion is blameworthy. This follows 79 
from the censure due to every “inordinate and 
excessive impulse ”’ and to “ irrational and unnatural 
movements ”’ of the soul,’ for both these are nothing 
else than the opening out of a long-standing passion. 
So if a man does not set bounds to his impulses and 
bridle them like horses which defy the reins he is 
the victim of a wellnigh fatal passion, and that 
defiance will cause him to be carried away before 
he knows it like a driver borne by his team into 
ravines or impassable abysses whence it is hardly 
possible to escape. But none of the passions is so 80 
troublesome as covetousness or desire of what we 
have not, things which seem good, though they are 
not truly good. Such desire breeds fierce and 
endless yearnings ; it urges and drives the soul ever 
so far into the boundless distance while the object 
of the chase often flies insolently before it, with its 
face not its back turned to the pursuer.* For when it 81 
perceives the desire eagerly racing after it it stands 
still for a while to entice it and provide a hope of its 
capture, then it is off and away, mocking and railing 
as the interval between them grows longer and 
longer. Meanwhile the desire outdistanced and 
losing ground is in sore distress and inflicts on the 
wretched soul the punishment of Tantalus,’ who, as 
the story goes, when he would get him something 
to drink could not because the water slipt away, 


’ Both these phrases are Stoic definitions of wd@os. See 
S.V.F. index s.v. aos. 
¢ Cf. De Dec. 146. 4 Cf. De Dec. 149. 
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Kapmov eeAncee Spéacba, mavras adavilecbar, 
OTELpoUpLEVNS THs TEpt TA Sévdpa eddhopias. ws yap 
ai dpetAuKTou Kal amapnydopnTo. Séomowat TOD cw- 
patos, diba (Kal) meiva, Katateivovow atto par- 
Aov 7 odx ATTOV TaV ex BacavioTod Tpoxyilopévwr 
axpt Oavatov roAAdKis, ef uh Tis adtas eEnypiw- 
pevas TUacevoet moTots Kal aLTiots, OUTWS 4) Em- 
Oupia Kevnv amodelEaca thy puynv AVOn pev TOV 
TapovTwy, pvyun dé Tov pwakpav adeoTyKdOTwWV 
olotpov Kat paviav axdfextov éyKaracKevaoaca, 
Baputépas ev THY TpOTEpoV SeoTTOLVaV OpLwvUjLoUs 
6 éxelvats ameipyaoato, Sibav Te Kal meivav, od 
TOV TEpt yaoTpos amdAavow, adda ypnudTwv, 
dd€ns, Hyepovidy, eduopdias, GAAwY apvbyTwv doa 
Kata Tov avOpwruvov Biov CnAwra Kal mepyiayyTa 
elvat Soke’. Kat Kabdmep 7 Aeyowévyn Tapa Tots 
latpots épmnvwoys vocos ovK é¢ évos toraTat 
xwptov, Kweitar d€ Kal TrepiOet Kai, ws avdTd TOU 
dnAot Tovvopa, SuepTEeL TAaVTN OKLOVapLeVN Kal yYEo- 
pévn, maoav Thy Kowwviav tT&v Tod owpmaTos 
pep@v amo KedadAns axpas aypt 7od@v ovAdapBa- 


A / \ A 4 A e 
.vovca Kal GvVvalpovoa, TOV avTOV TpOTTOV Kal 1 


84 


emOupia du dAns atrovoa Tihs wvyfjs oddev oddE 
To Bpaxyvtatov arabes adtis eG, pywoupéevn Thy ev 
> 4 4 A 4 b] lA A A > 

adbove vAn mupos Sivapw: eEdmTer yap Kal ava- 
dréyer, pexpits av dStadayotoa maoav atrnv é€- 
avakwon. XV. toootrov dpa Kal ovTws KaKoV 
drepBaAAov é€otw émOupia, paddov 8, ef det 


1 So Mangey for mss. ovve(povaa, which would mean 
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and when he wished to pluck fruit it all vanished 
and the rich produce of the trees was turned into 
barrenness. For just as those unmerciful and 82 
relentless mistresses of the body, hunger and thirst, 
rack it with pains as great as, or greater than, those 
of the sufferers on the tormentor’s wheel, and often 
bring it to the point of death unless their savagery 
is assuaged by food and drink, so it is with the 
soul. Desire makes it empty through oblivion of 
what is present, and then through memory of what 
is far away it produces fierce and uncontrollable 
madness, and thus creates mistresses harsher than 
those just mentioned though bearing the same 
name, hunger and thirst, in this case, not for what 
gives gratification to the belly, but for money, 
reputation, government, beautiful women® and all 
the innumerable objects which are held in human 
life to be enviable and worthy of a struggle. And 83 
just as the creeping sickness, as physicians call it, 
does not stand still in one place but moves about 
and courses round and round and justifies its name 
by creeping about, spreading in all directions, and 
gripping and seizing all parts of the body’s system 
from the crown of the head to the sole of the feet, 
so does desire dart through the whole soul and 
leave not the smallest bit of it uninjured. In this 
it imitates the force of fire working on an abundance 
of fuel which it kindles into a blaze and devours 
until it has utterly consumed it. XV. So great then 84 
and transcendent an evil is desire, or rather it may be 


? evpopdia, beauty in others, not in oneself, as § 89 shows. 
> Cf. De Dec. 150. 


‘stringing together’’—a sense which does not suit this 
description of the “ creeping sickness.” 
59 
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> A ? A e 4 \ “A A ~ 
TaAnbes etmetv, amavTwy mHyN TOV KaKkav: odAa 
yap Kal apmayal Kal ypewKomiat cuKodavTiay TE 
Kat alkiat Kal mpooéTe POopai Kal porxetar Kal 
> , ‘\ , 3. bd \ aA / Bs 
dvdpopoviar Kat mav0 doa tdwwTika 7 Sydow 7 
e 4 4 > / 4 ” 3 4 \ 
tepa 7 BéBnAa aduxnpara mdbev adAobev éppiyn; TO 
yap ayevddas av AexOeév dpyexaxov mafos éoriv 
emufupta, Hs Ev TO Bpaxy’TaTov eyyovov, Epws, ovX 
4 > b] ” / > 4 4 \ 
amat add’ 76n mroAAdKis apvOntwv KaTtémAnce THY 
oikoupevnv ovudopav, as ovd’ 6 avpTTas THs yhs 
lA ? 4 > AY A ~ a e \ 
KUKAos exwpynoev, | adda d1a AROS worrep b70 
xeyudppov dopas ets OdAaTTav etoémecov, Kal Trav- 
Taxob mavTa meAdyn ToAcuiwv KateTAjaOyn vydv 
A e 
Kal 60a KaLvoupyotvow ot vauTiKoL mdoAELoL GUYn- 
véxyOn Kal emumecdvta aOpda mdaAw eis vycous Kal 
nmelpovs vTeovpy, SiavAocdpopynoavta Kabdrrep ev 
Tats maAippotas ad’ wv np~ato PépecOar. Tpa- 
/ \ a / >? 1 , \ 
votépav d€ Tod mafous evapyevav’ Anbopeba Tov 
TpoTov TobToVv' Oowv av emOJvpia mpooanrar, 
petaBoAnv amepyalerat THY mpos TO xeElpov, ola 
7a tloBdAa Cha Kat ta Oavaowwa tav dapydKwvr. 
Ti 8 éotiv 6 r€yw; El mpos xpyhpata yévolTo, 
KAémTas amoteAet Kat Badavriotdpovs Kat Awzo- 
duTas Kal TOLyYwpPUYoUS ypEWwKOTiaLs TE Kal 
TapakaTabynk@v apvicect Kat Swpodokiats Kal 
lepoovAliats Kat Tots OpmoLvoTpOTTOLs aTrAaGW EVvdxoUS. 
> A A 4 > / e 4 
el O€ mpos dd€av, adaldvas, drepomTas, 
> 4 \ > , A AQ A A 
dBeBaiovs Kat avidp’tovs to HO0s, gdwvais Ta 


1 MSS. évépyeav. 





@ See App. p. 431. 
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truly said, the fountain of all evils. For plunderings 
and robberies and repudiations of debts and false 
accusations and outrages, also seductions, adulteries, 
murders and all wrongful actions, whether private 
or public, whether in things sacred or things pro- 
fane, from what other source do they flow? For the 85 
passion to which the name of originator of evil can 
truly be given is desire, of which one and that the 
smallest fruit the passion of love * has not only once 
but often in the past filled the whole world with 
countless calamities, which, too numerous to be 
contained by the whole compass of the land, have 
consequently poured into the sea as though driven 
by a torrent, and everywhere the wide waters have 
been filled with hostile ships and all the fresh terrors 
created by maritime war have come into being, 
then fallen with all their mass on islands and con- 
tinents, swept along backwards and forwards from 
their original home as in the ebb and flow of the 
tides.?>. But we shall gain a clearer insight into the 86 
passion in the following way. Desire, like venomous 
animals or deadly poisons, produces a change for 
the worse in all which it attacks. What do I mean 
by this? If the desire is directed to money it 87 
makes men thieves and cut-purses, footpads, burglars, 
guilty of defaulting to their creditors, repudiating 
deposits, receiving bribes, robbing temples and of 
all similar actions. If its aim is reputa- 88 
tion they become arrogant, haughty, inconstant 
and unstable in temperament, their ears blockaded 


’ Philo is no doubt thinking primarily of Helen and the 
Trojan war, and also, one may well believe, of the wars 
caused by Antony’s passion for Cleopatra. But he writes 
with much the same exaggeration as in Spec. Leg. iii. 16. 
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> / A 
OTA Teppakotas, Tamewoupevovs ev TalT@ Kal 
A 4 b A ~ 

Tpos vysos eTrarpoprevous Sia TAs TOV TANI@Y avwua- 
/ > 4 “A 

Nias éawovvTwyv Kai peyovtwv axpitw hopa, mpos 
” a] \ rN > 4 e e OL e U4 

exOpav Kat piriav aveEeTdoTous, Ws padiws éExdTEpov 
> , 

avOuTraAAatreabau, Kat TAAN’ Goa TovTOLS AdeApa Kal 

ovyyevy. mpos dé apxnv el yévouTto émt- 

4 4 

Gupia, cTacwwdeis, Avicous, TUpavYLKOUs Tas PUGELS, 
> / > \ A 

wpobvpous, ex8povs TOV TratpiOwy, aoJeveatépots” 

/ > \ 
deomdTas apedAiktous, THY iaydv tcots aovpPdrous 
4 

moAepious, Suvatwrépwv KdAakas els THY Ov 
> Ul b) 4 

antatys emiGeow. — el 6€ pos GwpaTos 
LAA a] A / 4 > / 

KaAXos, Pbopets, pouyovs, mawepactds, akoAacias 

‘ / ~ 
Kat Aayvetas CnAwrds, peyioTtwy Kaka@v ws «vdat- 


90 povikwrdatwv ayabdr. non O€ KaL Ent 
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yAattav Pldcaca pupia evewrépicev’ Eviow yap. 
emiJupotow 7 Ta AEKTEA GLWHdy H TA HYovYacTEA 
Aéyew, kal avadbeyyopevous® EmeTar TyLwpos diky 
Kat exepvbotar [Kal] rodvavriov. dibapevyn de TV 
TEepl yaoTépa TapeyeTar yaoTpyuapyous, akope- 
aTous, aowTous, vypot Kal Siappeovtos® CyAwtas 
Biov, xaipovras otvoddAvyiais, dpodayiats, aKpaTou 
Kat ixOdwv Kal edecpdatwy [Kat] Kakovs dovdAous, 
mept ouumdo.a Kal tpamélas tAvoTrwpevous Atyvwv 
1 mss. adodevearepous. 


2 MSS. dvadatvopevors. 
3 MSS. Uypods StappéovTas. 





¢ Heinemann translates “die ihr Ohr (leerem) Gerede 
leihen.” edpaxdres can come either from ¢pacow or dpalw, 
but neither verb, so far as I know, can bear any sense which 
combined with ods would mean “to lend an ear.” ‘The same 
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by the voices they hear,* deaf to all else, at once 
humbled to the ground and uplifted on high by 
the inconsistencies of the multitude who deal out 
praise and blame in an indiscriminate stream. 
They form friendships and enmities recklessly so 
that they easily change each for the other, and 
show every other quality of the same family and 
kinship as these. If the desire is directed 89 
to office, they are factious, inequitable, tyrannical 
in nature, cruel-hearted, foes of their country, 
merciless masters to those who are weaker, irrecon- 
cilable enemies of their equals in strength and 
flatterers of their superiors in power as a prepara- 
tion for their treacherous attack. If the 
object is bodily beauty they are seducers, adulterers, 
pederasts, cultivators of incontinence and lewdness, 
as though these worst of evils were the best of 
blessings. We have known desire to 90 
make its way to the tongue and cause an infinity 
of troubles, for some desire to keep unspoken what 
should be told or to tell what should be left unsaid, 
and avenging justice attends on utterance in the 
one case and silence in the opposite. 

And when it takes hold of the region of the belly, it 91 
produces gourmands, insatiable, debauched, eagerly 
pursuing a loose and dissolute life, delighting in 
wine bibbing and gluttonous feeding, base slaves 
to strong drink and fish and dainty cates, sneaking 


may be said of Mangey’s “ex aurium iudicio pendeant.” I 
understand it to mean that the idle talk they listen to serves 
as a fence to exclude other advice. Philo has several times 
used émdpdrrew dra for blocking or closing the ears from 
hearing something, e.g. De Mig. 191. An easier sense 
would perhaps be given by “close their ears to voices,’”’ but 
the dative can hardly mean this. 
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TpoTrov Kuvioiwy, e€ wv Thv aOXiav Kal émdpaTov 
cupPatver Cwnv amotedctcba, mavTos apyadew- 
92 Tépav davarov. Tavrns EVEKA THS alTlas 
ob ay xetAeow akpots YEvodLevor dirocodias, adda 
TOV Opler doypatwv adris Em meéov coruabevres, 
Suepeuvvnaodpevor pvow wvyfs Kal tpitrov' eldos 
EVLOOVTES AUTH, TO fev Adyov, TO de Dupod, Td 8’ 
emuBupias, Adyw pev WS Yyewove THY aKpav ar- 
[351] eveyav oltkerdtatov evdiaitnua Kehadjy, evOa Kal | 
Tav aicOjoewv at tod vot® Kabdmep Bacirtéws 
93 dopupdpor Ta€ets TapidpuvTat, Bup@ Sé TA OTEpVva, 
Th pwev Wa otTpatwwrov tpomov Awpaka aprexo- 
pevos, €& Kal pn amabys ev maow, addrAd ToL 
dvadAwros 7, TH 5 wa Kat mAnoiov Tob vot" 
TapwKiapLevos Um0 TOO yeiTovos wheARTAL, KaT- 
emadovTos advtov ppovyce. Kal mpaimaly KaTa- 
oxevalovros, emiOujia O€ TOV Trepl TOV oppahov Kat 
94 TO KaAovpevov Siadpaypa x@pov- Eder yap avTny 
HKLOTO. jueTexXovoav Aoytopob ToppwT dre Ta@Vv Pa- 
atrciwy adrod diwwxKic8a, povov odK ém EayaTtais, 
Kat mavTwy amAnoTéTatov Kai aKxodAacToTaToV 
ovcav Openpatwv epPdoxecBar Tomo,’ ev ois 
Tpopat Te Kal OxeEtaL. 

95 XVI. IIpos a pou doxet mavTa amdwv 6 tepw- 
tatos Mwvois exdvcacba. ro mafos Kat pvoa- 
Edpevos WS aloxioTov Kal TMV alcxioTwy aiTLov 

1 Mss. TptTov. * MSS. auTis. 


3 MSS, adel TOU vopov. 4 MSS. vouov. 
5 MSS. Tpomrois (sic). 


@ The Platonic division of the soul into Adyos, Auyds and 
emOupia and their location respectively in the head, chest, 
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like greedy little dogs round banqueting halls and 
tables, all this finally resulting in an unhappy and 
accursed life which is more painful than any death. 
It was this which led those who had 92 
taken no mere sip of philosophy but had feasted 
abundantly on its sound doctrines to the theory 
which they laid down. They had made researches 
into the nature of the soul and observed that its 
components were threefold, reason, high spirit and 
desire.“ To reason as sovereign they assigned for 
its citadel the head as its most suitable residence, 
where also are set the stations: of the senses like 
bodyguards to their king, the mind. To the spirited 93 
part they gave the chest, partly that soldier-like 
clad with a breast-plate it would if not altogether 
scatheless be scarcely vanquished finally ; partly 
that lying close to the mind it should be helped by 
its neighbour who would use good sense to charm 
it into gentleness. But to desire they gave the 
space round the navel and what is called the dia- 
phragm. For it was right that desire so lacking 94 
in reasoning power should be lodged as far as might 
be from reason’s royal seat, almost at the outermost 
boundary, and that being above all others an animal? 
insatiable and incontinent it should be pastured in 
the region where food-taking and copulation dwell. 
XVI. All these it seems the most holy Moses 95 
observed and therefore discarded passion in general 
and detesting it, as most vile in itself and in its 


and round the navel or diaphragm (Timaeus 69 « f., and 
elsewhere) has been frequently mentioned by Philo, e.g. 
Leg. All. i. 70-783, iii. 115. 

> An allusion to Plato, Timaeus 70 ©, where desire is called 
‘a wild beast” (O@pgupa dyptov), whose manger (¢drvn) is the 
belly. See Spec. Leg. i. 148 and note. 
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PHILO 


ametmev ev Tots pddvora THY embupia WS TWA THS 
wux7ns éAémodw, Fs dvarpeDetons 7 mreapxovons 
KuBepyyry oyiou~@ mavTa dua mavTwv eipyvns, 
evvopias, ayabayv rtedciwv, avatrenAnoetat TOs 
evdaiovos Biov mavréAevav. dtiAocvvTopos 8° wv 
Kat elwOws emtéuvew ta amepiypada TH 7rAHOEL 
Tapaderypatikh SwacKaXria piayv THv mEpi yaoTépa 
Tmpaypatevonerny emOuuiav apyerar vovbetety TE 
Kal Travoeve, UroAauBdvwv Kal Tas aAAas ovKél” 
dpoiws adynudcew, add\a otadjcecbar TH THY 
mpeopuTaTny Kal ws nyepovida penabnKévar Tots 
cwdpoovyns vopo.s mrevOapyeiv. Tis ovV 1 
dudacKkaNXla THs apxns; ouvextikwTata dvo €oTLy, 
€owd7) Kal moots. EKaTEpov advT@v ovK aVHKEV, 
aad’ emTEOTOMLGE Ovardypace Kal Tos eyKpadrevav 
Kat mpos diravOpwriav Kai—To HeyvoTov —mpos 
evoeBevav dywyordrous. amdpxeo Bat yap ae TE 
aitov Kal owvou Kal €Aaiov Kal Opepnpdtwv Kal TOV 
aAAwy KeAever Kat Tas amapxas Siavépwew eis TE 
Ovoias Kat Tovs lepwevous, Tas pev Eveka eEv- 
Yaptotias THs mpos Deov brrep evyovias Kat edpopias 
amTavTwWY, TOUS O EVEKA THS TEPL TO LepovV ayLoTeEtas, 
pucbov Anopévovs Tav TEpl Tas tepouvpytas 
banpecimv. epietar S€ TO Tapdtrav ovdevt yev- 
cacbat twos 4 petadaBeiv, mplv Staxpivar tas 


¢ Heinemann takes apy to mean the first of the desires. 
I understand it as carrying on dpyera: of the section before. 
Moses wishes to restrain émiOupia as a whole, but begins with 
“the appetite of the belly.*”” He now proceeds to describe 
the teaching given in this beginning (dpyerar however may 
simply =“ proceed ’’). 
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effects, denounced especially desire as a battery of 
destruction to the soul, which must be done away 
with or brought into obedience to the governance 
of reason, and then all things will be permeated 
through and through with peace and good order, 
those perfect forms of the good which bring the 
full perfection of happy living. And being a lover 96 
of conciseness and wont to abridge subjects of 
unlimited number by using an example as a lesson 
he takes one form of desire, that one whose field 
of activity is the belly, and admonishes and dis- 
ciplines it as the first step, holding that the other 
forms will cease to run riot as before and will be 
restrained by having learnt that their senior and 
as it were the leader of their company is obedient 
to the laws of temperance. What then 97 
is the lesson which he takes as his first step?* Two 
things stand out in importance, food and drink ; to 
neither of these did he give full liberty but bridled 
them with ordinances most conducive to self- 
restraint and humanity and what is chief of all, 
piety. For he bids them to take samples of their 98 
corn, wine,® oil and live-stock and the rest as first 
fruits, and apportion them for sacrifices and for 
gifts to the officiating priests: for sacrifices, to 
give thanks for the fertility of their flocks and 
fields ; to the priests, in recognition of the ministry 
of the temple that they may receive a reward for 
their services in the holy rites. No one is per- 99 
mitted in any way to taste or take any part of his 
fruits until he has set apart the first fruits, a rule 


®’ This is the only way in which restraint in drinking is 
enjoined throughout these sections. 
¢ See Deut. xviii. 4 and elsewhere. C/. i. 132 ff. 
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dmapxdas, dip. Kal Tmpos aoKnow Tis Buopedeorarns 
, 

eyKparteias: 6 yap Tats TEpLovalaus, ais TveyKav 

aut Tob eTous dpa, padeov pe EVT pee,” add 

AVALEVwV, dx pus ay at amapxat Kaboowéadot, Tov 

adyviacov TOV Opud@v eoucev avayautilew e€ev- 

papilev To mados. 

XVII. | Od pay ovde THY Tov aAAwy peTovoiav 
ednKe Kal Xphow adead TOS Kowwvodar THs tepas 
mroduretas, aad’ 6oa TOV Xepoaiwy H evddpwv 7 
TTNVOOV €oTW evoupKoTara Kal moTaTa, yapyahi- 
Covra Kat epeOilovta tiv émiBovdAov ee TaVvTo. 
ava, Kpatos ameimev, eldws OTL THY avdpaTodw- 
deoTaTynv Tov alobjcewv SeAcdoavta yedow amAn- 
oTiav €pydcera, Suaiarov Kakov wWuyais Te Kal 
cwpaow: amAnoria yap TiUKTEL dvoTrepiar, WTS 
€oTl voonuatwv Kal dppwornwaray apx7) TE Kab 
myyH. XEpoaiwy pe ovv TO ova yévos novoToV 
dvaporoynTar Tapa Tos Xpwpevors, evdopuv dé 
Ta yevn TOV adreTriOWY. . . .” TmpOs yap eyKpaTeLay, 
el Kai Tis GAAos, txavos wy adrcipar Tovs eddhums 
Eyovras mpos aoKyow apeTis du oAvyodeias Kat 
evKoAias yvupvaler Kal ovyKpoTel, TeLpwLevos 
adeAcivy moAuTéAecav’ ovTe oKAnpaywyiav, ws o 
Aakedaipovios vopobétns, amodeEdpevos ovTE TO 


1 MSS. ovvTpexety. 
2 For the supposed lacuna see note 6. 


@ In this and the following sections the prohibition of 
certain kinds of beasts, fishes, and birds is based on the 
supposition that they are the most appetizing and to abstain 
from them encourages self-control. It will be seen that from 
§ 106 onwards a totally different line of argument is adopted, 
viz. that philosophical and moral lessons are intended by the 
distinctions. 
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which also serves to give practice in the self-restraint 
which is most profitable to life. For he who has 
learnt not to rush to seize the abundant gifts which 
the seasons of the year have brought, but waits 
till the first fruits have been consecrated, clearly 
allays passion and thus curbs the restiveness of 
the appetites. 

XVII. At the same time he also denied to the 
members of the sacred Commonwealth unrestricted 
liberty to use and partake of the other kinds of 
food. All the animals of land, sea or air whose 
flesh is the finest and fattest, thus titillating and 
exciting the malignant foe pleasure, he sternly for- 
bade them to eat, knowing that they set a trap 
for the most slavish of the senses, the taste, and 
produce gluttony, an evil very dangerous both to 
soul and body. For gluttony begets indigestion 
which is the source and origin of all distempers 
and infirmities.* Now among the different kinds 
of land animals there is none whose flesh is so 
delicious as the pig's, as all who eat it agree, 
and among the aquatic animals the same may be 
said of such species as are scaleless.? . . . Having 
special gifts for inciting to self-control those who 
have a natural tendency to virtue, he trains and 
drills them by frugality and simple contented- 
ness and endeavours to get rid of extravagance. 
He approved neither of rigorous austerity like 
the Spartan legislator, nor of dainty living, like 

>’ Cohn supposes that some words have fallen out as “‘ these 
therefore Moses forbade to be eaten.” It would certainly 
explain the ydp that follows, which otherwise must refer back 
to § 100. Otherwise it does not seem very conclusive. If 


there is a lacuna, it may perhaps have begun with «at 
amtepvywy (‘and finless’’). 
69 
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dBpodiarror, ws 0 Tots “Twou Kal LvBapiras TO 
Tept Opixpuv Kal xAudyv elonynodpevos, aAAa peony 
arparrov dyupotv avaTe“@v TO bev opodpov exddace, 

TO 0 aveyévov eméTewe, Tas ed EkaTépwv THV 
akpwv tirepBorAas ws ev dpyavw povatK@ Kepacd- 
Levos TH peony, mpos appoviay Biov Kal avpdwviav 
dveiAnmrov: ofev ovK dels aAAa Kal Tavu 
TeppovTiapevws ois Xpnoreov 7 Tovvavtiov dieTd- 
103 ato. Onpto. Goa ocapKav avOpwmivay 
anrerat Taya pev av Tis bToAdBou Sikatov elvar Ta 
atta mpos avOpwrwv maoxew ois diatiOnot: 
Mwvo7j 5é Tis TovTwv amoAavoews avéyew Soxel, 
(ei) Kal mpoonveotaTny Kal HoioTny edwyiav 
mapackevaler, Aoyilopevos TO Tpétrov Huepw wuy7: 
Kat yap ei Tots duaTriletow appotre: TA TapamAjova 
mabeiv, add’ odxi Tots trafotow avridiaTiOdvat, 7) 
Adbwow tbr’ dpyjs, aypiov mabous, Onpiwlertes. 
104 Kal TocavTn xpytat mpodvAakh Tob mpdywaros, 
WOTE paKpobev dveipg ae Bovdcpevos THY emt Ta 
rexPvra opunv amayopeboat kau Tis Tov aAAwv 
capKoBopev ava KpaTos XPNTEwS, TO Tronpaya 
duakpivas eis yuéepous ayeAas, émel Kal THY pvow 
eorl tUacd, Tpopats nuEepois als dvadidwor vi 
Xpwpeva Kal undev ets emBovdny T poy LOTEVOMEVG.. 
ats XVII. | deka 6° eoTiv apiuad: pooyos, apvos, 
ae Xtpapos, éAados, dopkds, PBovBados, TpayeAagos, 
mvyapyos, opvé, Kkapnromapdalss. adel yap THs 
apibuntikis Oewpias mepieyduevos, nv axkpibds 


@ Or ‘“‘tendency to such vindictiveness.” For paxpdlev 
see App. p. 432. 

> Deut. xiv.4f. The correctness of the English equivalents 
must be regarded as uncertain. 
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him who introduced the Ionians and Sybarites to 
luxurious and voluptuous practices. Instead he 
opened up a path midway between the two. He 
relaxed the overstrained and tightened the lax, and 
as on an instrument of music blended the very high 
and the very low at each end of the scale with the 
middle chord, thus producing a life of harmony 
and concord which none can blame. Consequently 
he neglected nothing, but drew up very careful 
rules as to what they should or should not take as 
food. Possibly it might be thought just 103 
that all wild beasts that feed on human flesh should 
suffer from men what men have suffered from 
them. But Moses would have us abstain from 
the enjoyment of such, even though they provide 
a very appetizing and delectable repast. He was 
considering what is suitable to a gentle-mannered 
soul, for though it is fitting enough that one should 
suffer for what one has done, it is not fitting conduct 
for the sufferers to retaliate it on the wrongdoers, 
lest the savage passion of anger should turn them 
unawares into beasts. So careful is he against this 104 
danger that wishing to restrain by implication the 
appetite for the food just mentioned,’ he also strictly 
forbade them to eat the other carnivorous animals. 
He distinguished between them and the gramini- 
vorous which he grouped with the gentle kind 
since indeed they are naturally tame and live on 
the gentle fruits which the earth produces and do 
nothing by way of attempting the life of others. 
XVIII. They are the calf, the lamb, the kid, the 105 
hart, the gazelle, the buffalo, the wild goat, the 
pygarg, the antelope, and.the giraffe, ten in all.? 
For as he always adhered to the principles of 
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Ul a A s 4 
KaTavevonkev OTe mAeloTov ev Tots over Svvarat, 
ovdev ov pLKpoV od péya vopobeTe? 7 TpooTapa- 
/ a aA 
AaBwv Kai womep edappdcas Tov oiKetov Tots 
vojoleToupevois (apiO pov. apbudy d€ TV amo 
}ovddos Tehevoraros 7 1” dexas Kat, as poe Mwvo7s, 
lepwratdés Te Kal dywos, @ Ta yevn TOV Kabapav 
b) \ “~ 
Caw emodpayilerat, BovAnbets THY ToVTwWY xphow 
> a a 4 ~ > 4 
amovetwat Tots weTEeXoVGL THs KaT adTov ToALTELas. 
Bdocavov dé Kal Soxiactay Tov deka 
Seay dmoypapeT ar Kowy KaTa OiTTa onpeta, TO 
€ duxnAciv Kal TO pnpvKaoBa- ols yap 7 pnde- 
repoy 7 Oar epov avUTO pLovov TpdceoTW, aKdlapTa. 
TauTi d€ Ta onpeta auddtepa ovpBoda didacKkaAtas 
\ , b) U4 b] 4 ea \ 
Kat pabjoews emuoTnMoviKWTaTYS EOTiV, 7 Tpos 
> A “A 
TO aovyxuTov Ta BeATiw THY évavTiwy SiaKpiveTar. 
/ \ \ ~ 4 \ 
Kabdmep yap TO pnpuKwpevov CHov, Stay duaTepov 
4 ~ U bd 
THhv Tpodyv evamepeionta, TH Papuyyt, TaAW eK 
“A A \ 
Tov Kat odAiyov avipadrar Kal emdeatver Kal PEeTa 
Tabdr eis KotAiay dtaméumetar, TOV avToV TpOTFOV 
\ ¢ 4 / > 5 sy 4 
Kal 6 Taievdpevos, SeEdpevos Ov Wrwv TA Godias 
Sdoypata Kal Oewprhpata mapa Tod diddoKorTos, 
émt mA€ov exer THY pdOrnow ovy olds Te wv EdOdS 
4 \ 4 / ” 
ovAAaBéobat Kat mepidpa€acbat KpatavoTepov, axyptis 
\ Ul i b] ~ 4 
av EKAOTOV WY HkKoVOEV avaTroAmy pvynpyn ovvexéeor 
4 e > > AN 4 4 > 
peAerars—at 6 «tot KodAXa von pdr av—evoppa- 
> > >] \ 
yionrau TH pvxh BeBaiws Tov TUTov. aA’ ovdev 
WS coucev opedos n TOV VONLATWY Beata Kara 
Anibis, Et Pad MpooyevorTo SiacroAy TOUTWY Kal 
Staipecis eis Te aipeow av xpy Kat duynv Tov 


@ Lev. xi. 3 f., Deut. xiv. 6 f. For the allegorical inter- 
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numerical science, which he knew by close observ- 
ance to be a paramount factor in all that exists, 
he never enacted any law great or small without 
calling to his aid and as it were accommodating to 
his enactment its appropriate number. But of all 
the numbers from the unit upwards ten is the most 
perfect, and, as Moses says, most holy and sacred, 
and with this he seals his list of the clean kinds 
of animals when he wishes to appoint them for 
the use of the members of his commonwealth. 
He adds a general method for proving 106 
and testing the ten kinds, based on two signs, 
the parted hoof and the chewing of the cud.¢ Any 
kind which lacks both or one of these is unclean. 
Now both these two are symbols to teacher and 
learner of the method best suited for acquiring 
knowledge, the method by which the better is 
distinguished from the worse, and thus confusion 
is avoided. For just as a cud-chewing animal after 107 
biting through the food keeps it at rest in the gullet, 
again after a bit draws it up and masticates it and 
then passes it on to the belly, so the pupil after 
receiving from the teacher through his ears the 
principles and lore of wisdom prolongs the process 
of learning, as he cannot at once apprehend and 
grasp them securely, till by using memory to call up 
each thing that he has heard by constant exercises 
which act as the cement of conceptions, he stamps a 
firm impression of them on his soul. But the firm 108 
apprehension of conceptions is clearly useless unless 
we discriminate and distinguish them so that we 
can choose what we should choose and avoid the 


pretation of “dividing the hoof” and “chewing the cud ” 
cf. De Agr. 131-145, and see App. p. 434. 
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112 


PHILO 


EvaVTiWV, 7S TO duynAoby avpBorov- emrel Too Biov 
OTT d8ds, n pev emt Kakiav, 7 8 én d.peT yy 
ayovoa, Kal det THY pev dmoorpédeoBas, Ths Oe 
pnd€rore amoneitrecBa. XIX. dua ToUs’ doa 7 
povayvuya 7 Trohixn Aa TO. pev axadapta, oTt 
> 7 

aivirreTau pilav Kal THY avTHY gvow ayalot TE 
Kat Kakov, Kalamep KoltAov Kal trepipepots Kal 
> 4 e “A \ 4 \ > v4 \ 
aVvavTous 0000 Kal KaTaVTOoUsS, Ta 0 OTL TroNas 

e \ A > > / > 4 ~ 
odous padAov ) dvodias eupaiver TO | Biw T™pos 
dmdrny: od yap pdd.ov ev rAHOer THY avVoLLWwTaTHY 

Kal apiorny drparrov katadaBeiv. 
>? \ 4 A 
XX. Tovrous emi T&V xEepoaiwyv Tovs Gpovs Geis 
A “A b) 

ApXYETAL KaL TMV EvUOpwY TA TpOs EdwWd7VY Kalapa 
4 / “A A 
Suaypagery, onLecwodpevos Kal Tatra duTTOLS 
Xaparripor, mrEpuse Kat Aemiow Ta yap i pnoe- 
TEpov 7 Odrepov EXOVTA TaparreprreEL Kal Trapal- 
Tetra. TO 5 aiTLov ovK amr oKom0b NekTéov. 
doa pev 7 Gppotv GpLeTOXA 1) TOU ETEpov, KaTA- 
ovpeTau mpos TOU powdous dvr exe aduvarobvra 
Th Bia ths Popds: ois 8° ExaTepov mpdccoTu, 
> 4 \ \ > “ \ 
amooTpeper Kal» pretwrydov aviioTraTar Kal 
“A \ 
\Aoverxobyra Tmpos TOV avrimahov mpoOvuptats Kat 
TOAMaLS ANTTHTOLS yupvacerar, ws wOovpeva Te 
avTwoety Kat duwKopeva dvTemuTpeXeL, odoUs eV 
dvdodiats avaortéAAovTa etpeias mpos die€ddous 
A a > > , \ \ 
evpiapets. ovpBorda dé Kal tabr e€oTl, TA pev 
¢ That woAvynAa is not a mere casual addition is shown by 
the interpretation given of it in the next words. But there 
is no foundation for it in Leviticus or Deuteronomy, nor in 
Philo’s discussion of d:ynAeiv in De Agr. Noram I clear what 
zoologically it means (‘“‘ many-toed”’?). Heinemann trans- 


lates ** Vielhufer ’?; Mangey “‘ quae plures ungulas habent.” 
All IT can suggest is that Philo supposes that, as the stress is 
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contrary, and this distinguishing is symbolized by 
the parted hoof. For the way of life is twofold, 
one branch leading to vice, the other to virtue and 
we must turn away from the one and never forsake 
the other. XIX. Therefore all creatures whose 
hooves are uniform or multiform® are unclean, the 
one because they signify the idea that good and 
bad have oné and the same nature, which is like 
confusing concave and convex or uphill and down- 
hill in a road; the multiform because they set 
before our life many roads, which are rather no 
roads, to cheat us, for where there is a multitude 
to choose from it is not easy to find the best and 
most serviceable path. 

XX. After laying down these limitations for the 
land animals he proceeds to describe such creatures 
of the water as are clean for eating. These too 
he indicates by two distinguishing marks, fins and 
scales; all that lack either or both he dismisses 
and repudiates.® I must state the reason for this 
which is appropriate enough. Any that fail to 
possess both or one of these marks are swept away 
by the current unable to resist the force of the 
stream; those who possess both throw it aside, 
front and stem it and pertinaciously exercise them- 
selves against the antagonist with an invincible 
ardour and audacity. When they are pushed they 
push back, when pursued they hasten to assail, 
where their passage is hampered they open up 
broad roads and obtain easy thoroughfares. These 
two kinds of fish are symbolical, the first of a pleasure- 


laid upon the “two” in dcynAety, if there are animals zoAvynAa 
they will be unclean also. See also App. p. 434. 
> Lev. xi. 9 ff., Deut. xiv. 9 f. 
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110 


Ill 


112 


PHILO 


4 , ~ A > @& 4 
mpoTepa diAndovov uyfs, Ta O° VoTEpa KapTeEplay 
Kal eyKpdtevav trofovons: 7 pev yap éd jdovnv 
4 
dyovoa KaTavTns €oTl Kal pdoTy, ovpLov amrepyalo- 
evn padAdov 1 mepimarov, avavrns S5€ 1% mpos 
eykpatevav, eémimovos péev, ev b€ Tots padtora 
Wpédipos: Kal 7 pev tbmodéper Kal vmovoorety 
“A A 9 \ 
avaykale: TH mpavel KaTdyovoa, pexpis av Els TA 
lon b) A 
Ths eayaTiads atroBpdon, 7 5° eis odpavov dye. Tovs 
A 
Ly mpokayovtas alavatrilovoa, TO Tpaxd Kat 
dvoavamdpevTov atbths toyvoavTas vrropetvar. 

113 XXI. Tis 8° adris iddas éydpevos THY EpTreTaV 
60a 7 amoda 7’ cupu@ THs yaotpos iAvoTTwpeva 
n TeTpackeAH Kal modAvmoba dynow eivar mpos 
3 \ 3 Ul 4 > / \ \ 
edwoynv od Kabapd, mdaAw aivittdpevos dia pev 
épteTa@v tovs emt Kotdias® tov aifvins tpdmrov 
? 4 A \ 
€udopovpevovs Kal yaotpt TH Tadaivn Sacpovs 

4 4 4 
dmavoTws eladepovtas akpaTou, Treupatwrv, tydvwr, 
ovvorAws doa otToTévwy Kal OpapTUT@V TETEXVITEL- 
evar Teptepyiat peTa TravToiwy edecpaTwv on- 
puoupyovow avappiilovoa Kat 7pocavadA€éyovoat 
Tas amAnorous Kal aKopéoTous éemiBupias, dia de 
Tov TeTpacKkeA@v Kat troAvTddwy Tovs p27 €VvOs 

/ ‘9 / > \ / \ / 
maBous, emOvpias, adAa ovpuTravTwy KaKovs dov- 
1 As the dzoda are presumably the same as the oupp® xr. 


Heinemann would substitute cai. Perhaps omit 7. 
2 See note 6. 


¢ Lev. xi. 42. E.V. “ Whatsoever goeth upon the belly, 
and whatsoever goeth upon all four or whatsoever hath many 
feet.” Lxx mds 6 mopevopevos emi Téocapa d1a mavTds, 6 moAv- 
wAnbet rociv, which would naturally mean that the four- 
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loving soul, the latter of one to which endurance 
and self-control are dear. For the road that leads 
to pleasure is downhill and very easy, with the 
result that one does not walk but is dragged along ; 
the other which leads to self-control is uphill, toil- 
some no doubt but profitable exceedingly. The 
one carries us away, forced lower and lower as it 
drives us down its steep incline, till it flings us off 
on to the level ground at its foot; the other leads 
heavenwards the immortal who have not fainted on 
the way and have had the strength to endure the 
roughness of the hard ascent. 

XXI. Holding to the same method he declares 
that all reptiles which have not feet but wriggle 
along by trailing their belly, or are four-legged and 
many footed are unclean for eating.* Here again he 
has a further meaning: by the reptiles he signifies 
persons who devote themselves to their bellies ®° and 
fill themselves like a cormorant,’ paying to the 
miserable stomach constant tributes of strong drink, 
bake-meats, fishes and in general all the delicacies 
produced with every kind of viand by the elaborate 
skill of cooks and confectioners, thereby fanning and 
fostering the flame of the insatiable ever-greedy 
desires. By the four-legged and many footed he 
means the base slaves not of one passion only, desire, 


legged and the many footed form a single class, and so Philo 
treats them in the interpretation that follows. The slaves of 
the four main passions are also slaves to the many specific 
passions into which these four are subdivided. For the same 
interpretation of the “ four-legged” cf. Leg. All. iii. 139. 

> Lit. “those upon bellies,” certainly a strange phrase. 
Cohn would correct to rév él Kotdias <mopevdpevwv, Tovs>. 
See Hermes, 1908, p. 209. 

¢ See App. p. 434. 


TV 


113 


PHILO 


Aovs, & yéves pév €or api0uad térrapa, pupia dé 
Tots eldeow. yadem) ev odv Kal H évos SeomoTeta, 
Baputary dé Kat addpntos, ws etkds, 7 TAELovwr. 
114 ois b€ THY EpTeTav brepavw oKéeAn THY TOdaV 
€oTW, woTe TNdaY amo THS yns S¥vacOaL, TabT’ 
[355] ev | kafapots avaypader, Kabdrep Ta TOV AKpiowv 
yevy Kal TOV Bpropaxnv KkaAdovpevov, maAw d1a 
oupBorwy 719m Kal TpoTrous Aoyucijs puxis ou- 
EPEVVELLEVOS ” ) bev yap TOU cwpatos OAK hvoet 
BpiBovca Tovs oAvyddpovas ouvepeAkerau T® mn Gee 

115 TOV oapKay avyevilovoa Kal mueéCovoa: pardproe 
5° ols efeyeveTo KpaTavoTépa Suvaer mpdos THY 
pomny THs OAKHs avTiBidoacbat,' maideias Kavoow 
opOis dvw moay GediSayrevors dro vfs Kal TOV 
XaparlnAwy els a.iBépa. Kal Tas ovpavod TrepLooovs, 
ov 1 Jeo wry Kal TEPyLAXNTOS TOs EKOVOIWS 
aAAG [L7) TAapepyws HKovow. 

116 XXII. "EzeAnAvdws otv 7H Adyw Tas TE THV 
XEepoaiwy Kat Tas Tov evddpwv Cowv idéas Kal 
vopots atvtas ws eviv apiota dtaKpivas dpxerau 
Kat THY AouThv Pvow TeV ev aépi trpoceeTaleww, 
pupia yevn TOV TTNVaV aTrodoKidoas Goa 7] KAT 
dAAwv? 7 Kat’ avbpwrwv gov, capKoBdpa Kal 
io8dAa Kat ovvddAws emBovAous KEXpTpEeva Tats 

117 Suvaprect. patras de Kal TEpLOTEpas KaL TpUyOvas 

* Cohn places the comma after dps. 


2 Cohn suggests dAdyev, and so probably Heinemann who 
translates “‘ Tieren.” 


¢ Lev. xi. 21. The “snake-fighter”’ is the txx translation 
of the Hebrew word given in R.V. as “ cricket.” 

® Or “straight ’’; the creatures have to straighten their legs 
to leap. xavwyv is perhaps used in its original sense of a ruler 
to keep lines straight, in which sense it is often associated 
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but of all. For the passions fall under four main 
heads but have a multitude of species, and while 
the tyranny of one is cruel the tyranny of many 


cannot but be most harsh and intolerable. Creeping 114 


things which have legs above their feet, so that they 
can leap from the ground, he classes among the clean” 
as for instance the different kinds of grasshoppers 
and the snake-fighter as it is called ; and here again 
by symbols he searches into the temperaments and 
ways of a reasonable soul. For the natural gravita- 
tion of the body pulls down with it those of little 
mind, strangling and overwhelming them with the 


multitude of the fleshly elements. Blessed are they 115 


to whom it is given to resist with superior strength 
the weight that would pull them down, taught by 
the guiding lines of right® instruction to leap upward 
from earth and earth-bound things into the ether 
and the revolving heavens, that sight so much 
desired, so worthy a prize in the eyes of those who 
come to it with a will and not half-heartedly. 


XXII. Having discoursed on the subject of the 116 


different kinds of animals on land and in the water 
and laid down the best possible laws for distinguish- 
ing between them, he proceeds to examine also 
the remaining parts of the animal creation, the 
inhabitants of the air. Of these he disqualified a 
vast number of kinds, in fact all that prey on other 
fowls or on men, creatures which are carnivorous 
and venomous and in general use their strength to 


attack others. But doves, pigeons, turtledoves, and 117 


with ops. Cf. De Fug. 152 madeias cavwv opis, preceded 
(§ 150) by 6p8yv Kai axAwF madelav. 
¢ Lev. xi. 13 ff., Deut. xiv..12 ff. The “clean” species 
are not mentioned. See App. p. 434. 
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Kal TAS yepavwv Kal ynv@v Kal dpoLtoTpoTwY 
ayéAas év TH TUacd Kal hucpw ra€er KatapiOuet 
Tapexwv Tots BovdAopevors THY TovTwWY xpHow 

118 ddeG. ovTws éf” ExdoTov THY TOO KOopOU pEpav, 
vis vdoaTos aépos, yevn TavToiwy Cour, Xepoata 
Kal evvdpa Kal mTHVG, Tis NLETEPAS xXpjcews 
thaipav, Kabdmep vAnv trupds, oBéow Tis e7m- 
Oupias amepyalera. 

119 XXIII. KeAever peévroe pyre Ovyouaiov pre 
OnpidAwrov mrpociecbar, TO ev ws od déov KoLWW- 
vely tpatrelyns dvOpwrov' atildoots Oypiois, wovov 
o¥ ouvevwyovpevov Tais capKodayiais, To 5 ws 
taxa pev BAaBepov Kal voo@des, évatroTeOvnKoTos 
Tob iy@pos peta Tob aipatos, Taya 8° emet Kal 
TeAeUTH TpoKaTecyyNpEevov apudoTTov Hv ayavoTov 
duadudAdrrewv, aidoupévous Tas PUcews avayKas ais 

120 mpoxateAndOn. tTovs mepi Ta Kuvyyéota Sewvovs 
Kat BadAew Onpas edokoTws ETLOTOLEVOUS NKLOTO 
SiapapTdavovTas, Kal em _ evOypous dy pats dipav- 
xevotvtas Kat padi oTrav ovv Tots Kuvyyois 
avopdow ouot Kal oxvraks diavepwor TA mEepy TOV 
éEadwkdTwv, emawotor pev ot moAAot TeV Tap 

1 mss. avOpwrwv. 

@ Or perhaps . take for food,” and so Heinemann 

““geniessen,”’ Mangey “edere.” But the word does not 
itself carry this sense, though Philo assumes in the sequel 
that such bodies would only be touched in order to use them 
as food. He uses the vaguer word, I think, because the 
Lxx in Lev. v. 2, differing from the Hebrew, forbids or might 
be understood to forbid touching such bodies, éav diysnrae 
Tavros mpaypatos axabdprou, 7 Ovnoiatov 7 Onpradwrov axabap- 
tov. Eating @vyownaia is forbidden in Deut. xiv. 21, OnpidAwra 


in Ex, xxii. 31, and both in Lev. xxii. 8 (not mentioned by 
Cohn or Heinemann). 
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the tribes of cranes, geese and the like he reckons 
as belonging to the tame and gentle class and gives 
to any who wish full liberty to make use of them 
as food. Thus in each element of the universe, 
earth, water, air he withdrew from our use various 
kinds of each sort, land creatures, water creatures, 
flying fowls, and by this as by the withdrawal 
of fuel from a fire he creates an extinguisher to 
desire. 

XXIII. Further he forbade them to have any- 
thing to do with? bodies of animals that have died of 
themselves or have been torn by wild beasts, the 
latter because a man ought not to be table mate 
with savage brutes and one might almost say share 
with them the enjoyment of their feasts of flesh ; 
the former perhaps because it is a noxious and 
insanitary practice since the body contains dead 
serum as well as blood; also it may be because 
the fitness of things bids us keep untouched what 
we find deceased, and respect the fate which the 


118 


119 


compulsion of nature has already imposed. Skilful 120 


hunters who know how to hit their quarry with an 
aim that rarely misses the mark and preen them- 


selves on their success in this sport, particularly | 


when they share? the pieces of their prey with the 
other huntsmen as well as with the hounds, are 
extolled by most legislators among Greeks and 


> If this is right (and cowwrixovs below suggests that they 
keep some for themselves), it is a use of d:avéuew for which 
I can find no authority. ‘The wording would be more natural 
if 7d was omitted, but even then ovv is strange. The koww- 
Kuxov SO praised lies in giving them to the huntsmen, and it 
is this which Philo thinks undesirable. ‘“‘ They distribute 
pieces to the huntsmen as well as to the dogs” is the sense 
required. 
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PHILO 


“EAAnow Kal BapBapors vopobeT av ws ovK avdpeious 


[356] povov aAAd Kal KOWWVLKOUS To 00s, | peprbarto 


121 


5° dv [rus] etxdtTws 6 THs tepds elonyynTns mroAuTELas, 
avTikpus ameipynKws Ovnoiwatwy Kat OnpradAwTwv 
amoAavow dia tas elpnuevas atrias. et dé Tis 
TOV aoKnTav didoyuvpvacoTyns yevoito Kat didrd- 
Onpos, ped€Tas Kal mpoaywvas broAapBdavwy eivar 
TOW Kal KWdUYwWY TV Tpos ExXOpoUs, OmOTE 
Ypyoatto evTvXia TH mept aypav, [Kat] Tovs éadw- 
Kotas Ojpas mpoTiérw Kvolw edwyiav, piobov 7 
yépas evToAUias Kal avuTaLTiou ovppaytas, avTos 
de pn tavétw mpodidacKdpevos ev addyous Cots, 
d xpy) Kat trept €xOpa@v dpovetv, ois moAeunréov ov 
dua Képdos addukov AwToduTOUYTwWY Tpakets (pipLov- 
pévois),’ aA’ Tow dua Tetpav® KaKk@v wv Tpo- 
meTovoacw apvvopevois® 7H Ot a mpoddoKdat 
mreiceoOa. 


1 Some insertion is required, but xara after aducov would 
serve equally well and be perhaps easier. See also note 3. 

2 Of the two ss. available here one omits zefpav, possibly 
rightly. eipa does not seem to be used like the English 
** experience ”’ for something suffered, though it may be used 
in such phrases as zrefpav AayBavew =“ to gain experience in.” 
To omit it involves taking 6¢ dv of causes in the past, and 
dc & of prospects in the future, but this, I think, could be 
paralleled from Philo. 

3 So mss. Cohn corrects to adpuvoyevovs. But the accusa- 
tive and dative are both used to express the agent of the 
verbal in -réov. See Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, p. 369, 
where the dative is said to be the commoner of the two. 
The same rule will apply to the insertion of pipovpevors 
above, where Cohn prints -ous. 


@ Or perhaps “ would probably blame them.’ Heinemann 
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Barbarians, not only for their courage, but also for 
their liberality. But the author of the holy common- 
wealth might rightly blame them® since for the 
reasons stated he definitely forbade the enjoyment 
of bodies which died a natural death or were 
torn by wild beasts. If anyone of the devotees 
of hard training who is a lover of gymnastic exer- 
cises becomes a lover of the chase also,® because 
he considers that it gives a preliminary practice for 
war and for the dangers incurred in facing the 
enemy, he should when he meets with success in 
the chase throw the fallen beasts to feast the 
hounds as a wage or prize for their courage and 
faithful assistance. He himself should not touch 
these carcases, thus learning from his dealing with 
irrational animals what he should feel with regard 
to human enemies, who should be combated not for 
wrongful gain as foot-pads do, but in self-defence, 
either to avenge the injuries which he has suffered 
already or to guard against those which he expects 
to suffer in the future. 

“has rightly blamed them,” which apart from the inaccuracy 
gives, I believe, a wrong sense. Philo does not speak dog- 
matically, but thinks that what he urges here may be fairly 
inferred from the prohibitions mentioned above. Indeed 
how could the seven species of “clean” game (§ 105) be 
obtained except by hunting? 

» Or, as Heinemann and Mangey, “‘if a practiser (of virtue) 
should become a lover of gymnastics and hunting.” The 
version given above (taking «ai =‘‘also”’) is based on the belief 
that aoxyrjs is not used absolutely in this way. It means 
‘a practiser’’ and a practiser of what is indicated by the 
context, and that the body rather than virtue is being prac- 
tised is indicated by ¢iAoyupvaoris. Hunting is a special 
form of bodily exercise and while the ¢iAd@npos must be a 


diroyupvacryns the converse is not necessarily the case. For 
the motive here ascribed cf. De Jos. 3 and Mos. i. 60. 
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- 123 


124 


PHILO 


"Eviot 6€ LapdavarradAor tH axpactay THy dyav’ 
aBpodiaitov att@v yavddv mpds TO adpioTov Kal 
areAevTnTov dzoTeivovTes, Kawas” émwoobvTes 
noovas, abvta mapacKkevdlovow, dyyovTes Kal 
amomviyovTes, Kal THY ovaiay THs wuyjs, nv éAcv- 
Gepov Kai ddetov exphv éedv, tuuBevovtes TO 
CWLATL TO aia: capKa@v yap avTo povov atroAaveuw 
avTapkes HV, uNndevos ehamTopéevous THY ovyyevelav 
mpos wuynv éyovtwy. dOev év érépois TiONoL vopov 
Tept aiwatos, un’ aiua pre oréap mpoodépecbar: 
TO pev aia dv Hv elmov aitiav ore ovcia uyhs 
coTw—ovyl Tihs voepds Kat AoyiKns aAAa Tis 
atobyntiuchs, Kal” Hv Hiv Te Kal Tots GAdyots KoLVOV 
To Civ ovpPeBnkev. XXIV. éexeivns yap ovoia 
mvedpa Oetov Kat padvota Kata Mwvojy, os ev TH 
KoopoToua Pyow avOpwrw TH TPWTW Kal apyn- 
yeTn TOU yevous Hudv eudvotjoa. mvonv Cwis Tov 
Geov els TO TOO GWpaTos HyEes“oviKWTATOV, TO 
mpoowtov, evla ai Sopuddpor tot vot Kabdaep 
peyadov Bacéws aiabjoers Trapipuvrar to 8 
eupuow|Levov OfAov ws alGéprov Hv medpa Kal €b 
07) Te aifepiov mvevpaTos Kpeicoov, dTe THs pa- 
Kapias Kal TpLopaKapias d¥cews amavyacpa—, 
To d€ oTéap, di6T TLoTAaTOV, TdALW «ets SidacKadiav 


2 ‘ 
MSS. Kevas. 


1 Mss. dpav. 

¢ Heinemann apparently takes dyyovres Kai amomviyovres as 

governing 77v ovciay ris puyis. (xai=“‘even.”) But the 

essence of the soul is clearly the blood and this is not strangled. 

I understand the participles to govern ga, understood out of 

dOura. Strangling is not forbidden in so many words, but 
cf. Acts xv. 29 dméyeoBar . . . aiparos Kai truKTaY. 
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But some of the type of Sardanapalus greedily 122 
extend their unrestrained and excessive luxury 
beyond all bounds and limits. They devise novel 
kinds of pleasure and prepare meat unfit for the 
altar by strangling and throttling the animals,* and 
entomb in the carcase the blood which is the essence 
of the soul® and should be allowed to run freely 
away. For they should be fully contented with 
enjoying the flesh only and not lay hold on what _ 
is akin to the soul; and therefore elsewhere ¢ he 123 
legislates on the subject of blood that no one should 
put either-it or the fat to his mouth. Blood is 
prohibited for the reason which I have mentioned 
that it is the essence of the soul, not of the intelligent 
and reasonable soul, but of that which operates. 
through the senses, the soul that gives the life which 
we and the irrational animals possess in common. 
XXIV. For the essence or substance of that other 
soul is divine spirit, a truth vouched for by Moses 
especially, who in his story of the creation says 
that God breathed a breath of life upon the first 
man, the founder of our race, into the lordliest 
part of his body, the face,? where the senses are 
stationed like bodyguards to the great king, the 
mind. And clearly what was then thus breathed 
was ethereal spirit, or something if such there be 
better than ethereal spirit, even an effulgence of 
the blessed, thrice blessed nature of the Godhead. 
The fat is prohibited because it is the richest part 124 

> See Lev. xvii. 11 and 14. Luxx @ yap bux wdons capKos 
aiua avrod €or. Cf. Deut. xii. 23. 

¢ Lev. iii. 17. As the law deals with fat and blood Heine- 
mann suspects zepi aiwaros as a gloss, but the law is quoted 


for blood and not for fat. 
@ Gen. ii. 7. E.V. “into his nostrils.”” uxx ‘* face.” 
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éyKpatetas Kat CHAov atotypod Biov, Ta pev 
pdoTa Kal Kata xeipos peOreevov, dpovridas dé 
Kal mrovous €VedovTi evexa KTHGEWS ApETHS UTO- 

125 Lévovtos. Hs xapw aitias amo mravTos tepetov dvO 

Tatta e€aipeta dAoKavTobTal, WoTrEp TLVEes aTrap- 

[357] yal, oréap te Kal aiua, To | ev ws omover TH 
Bwud mpocyedpevov, TO 8 ws VAN ddroyos ém- 
dhepopevov avr’ éAaiov dua THY mLdTHTA TH Kab- 
WOLWLEVW KAL LEp@ Tupi. 

126 Méudetat twas t&v Kal’ atrov yeyovotwy ws 
yaoTpyLapyous Kal TO Ka0yduTraleitvy ws evdatpo- 
vuKov ev Tots paddvoTa eivat broAapBdvovras, ois 
ovK améxpy Kata TOAELs adTO fLovov TpUdarv, ev ais 
at yopyyiat Kal TapacKeval TaY emiTHOEiwY a- 
P0ovor, adrAa Kai ev) Epynpioats aBdrows Kal aTpt- 
Béow, aktotvres ev Tavtais ayopas éxew iyOvwv 

127 Kal Kpe@v Kal TMV ev eveTHpiA TaVTwWY. ElT 
emeon) oTdvis Hv, ovvioTdpevor KateBowv Kal 
KaTYYyOpovv Kal eOvawTOVY avatcyvvTw OpdoeL TOV 
dpxYovTa Kat ov TpOTEpov eETravaavTo vewTepilovTEs 
) TuxXElY fev WY wWpéyovTo, TuyEtVv bé én’ GACOpw, 
dvotvy eveka: TOO T emdeiEacIar, ore mavTa De® 
duvata mopov €€ aunyavwv Kal amdpwv aveupt- 
OKOVTL, Kal TOD TYULwpHaacIa TOVS yaoTpos aKpd- 

128 Topas Kat adyvacras OalWTyTOS. amo yap THs 
Gararrns aplev optuyountpas vedos éxyxetrar Trepl 
THY EW KL TO fev OTpaTOTEdoVv Kal Ta TépiE ed’ 
nuEpyjovov avdpos evlwvov mavtaxydbev ev KiKrw 


@ Lev. iv. 7-10, and elsewhere. 
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and here again he teaches us to practise self- 
restraint and foster the aspiration for the life of 
austerity which relinquishes what is easiest and lies 
ready to hand, but willingly endures anxiety and 
toils in order to acquire virtue. It is for this reason 
that with every victim these two, the blood and the 
fat, are set apart as a sort of first fruits and con- 
sumed in their entirety. The blood is poured 
upon the altar as a libation, the fat because of its 
richness serves as fuel in place of oil and is carried 
to the holy and consecrated fire.” 

® Moses censures some of his own day as gluttons 
who suppose that wanton self-indulgence is the 
height of happiness, who not contented to confine 
luxurious living to cities where their requirements 
would be unstintedly supplied and catered for, 
demanded the same in wild and trackless deserts 
and expected to have fish, flesh and all the accom- 
paniments of plenty exposed there for sale. Then, 
when there was a scarcity, they joined together to 
accuse and reproach and brow-beat their ruler with 
shameless effrontery and did not cease from giving 
trouble until their desire was granted though it 
was to their undoing. It was granted for two 
reasons, first to show that all things are possible 
to God who finds a way out of impassable difficul- 
ties, secondly to punish those who let their belly go 
uncontrolled and rebelled against holiness. Rising 
up from the sea in the early dawn there poured 
forth a cloud of quails whereby the camp and its 
environs were all round on every side darkened for 
a distance which an active® man might cover in a 


> For §§ 126-131 see Num. xi., especially vv. 31-34. 
¢ See App. p. 435. 
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guveoKiacro, To S€ vos THS TOV Cawv TTATEWS 
woel Sumnved ovvoprOpoupevp Siaoripare Tis vijs 
129 dpevoTHKel mpos evuaph avrAAnwbuw. eikos ev odv 
TO TEPAOTLOV TOD peyadoupynGevros KaramdayevTas 
dpreaOhvar TH Oda Kat yepiobevras edoePeias Kal 
TavTn Tpadévras amooxécbar Kpewdhayias: ot Se 
paAAov 7 mpdtepov emibupiav éyeipavtes ws emt 
péytotov ayaboy tevto Kal Ta C@a Tais audortépats 
yepotv édeAKopevor Tos KdATOUS émAjpouv, eiT’ 
évatroTiéuevon Tats oxyvais éd’ érépwv avAAniuw 
e€jecav’—al yap dyav mAcoveElat wéTpov ovK ExXOVOL 
—kal oxevdlovtes mdcav idéav amAnotws evedpo- 
pobvrTo, wéAAovtes ot Kevol dpevav bro THS TAn- 
130 opwovys amoAAvobar. Kal d7jTa ovK eis wakpav Kab- 
dpoece xoAfs edbdpycayr, wos Kat TO xXwplov aro TOD 
TeEpt avr ovs ma0ous THy € emuvupiay Aapeiv: exAn Oy 
yap ‘“Mryyata ris emBupias, HS ovK eoTw 
ev Wuyy, apes edidakev 6 Adyos, petlov KaKov. 


1 MSS. elder mHXEwWS OF El SimNxU. 
2 So mss. Cohn «av. Mangey xai tavrty <ev>tpadérras. 
See note 6. 
3 > l4 
MSS. efveoay. 


@ In E.V. (vw. 31) “ the wind let them fall about two cubits.” 
The 7txx évéBaXev does not bring this out so clearly and Philo 
aut to suppose that the whole of their flight was at this 

eight. 

’ Cohn and Mangey’s readings (see note 2) evidently 
mean that having been bred in piety they would have 
abstained. I greatly prefer the more forcible reading of the 
mss., which is by no means an absurd exaggeration. A 
state of great religious excitement does produce an indepen- 
dence of food. Compare the description in De Vit. Cont. 35 
of the Therapeutae who “feasting on the rich banquet of 
doctrines ’’ abstained from food for three or even six days. 
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day, while the height of their flight* might be 


reckoned at about two cubits above the ground so 
as to make them easy to capture. It might have 
been expected that awestruck by the marvel of 
this mighty work they would have been satisfied 
with this spectacle, and filled with piety and having 
it for their sustenance,® would have abstained from 
fleshly food. Instead they spurred on their lusts 


129 


more than before and hastened to grasp what © 


seemed so great a boon. With both hands they 
pulled in the creatures and filled their laps with 
them, then put them away in their tents, and, since 
excessive avidity knows no bounds, went out to 
catch others, and after dressing them in any way ° 
they could devoured them greedily, doomed in 
their senselessness to be destroyed by the surfeit. 
Indeed they shortly perished through discharges 
of bile,? so that the place also received its name 
from the disaster which befell them, for it was 
called “‘ Monuments of Lust’ @—lust than which no 
greater evil can exist in the soul as the story shows. 


¢ If this is right, it is an odd extension of the cognate 
accusative; otherwise “ dressing every kind (of quail).”” But 
there is no reason to suppose that there were different Se 
of quails. In the E.V. the quails are “spread abroad,” 
cured by drying i in the sun, which is rendered in the txx by 
éyiv€av é€avtois yuypous “they dried for themselves dryings,”’ 
a phrase which may have puzzled Philo. Heinemann and 
Mangey ignore id¢av. 

@ Cf. v. 20. E.V. “until it come out at your nostrils, and 
it be loathsome unto you.”” Here the rxx for “loathsome ”’ 
has eis yoAépav=“‘ nausea.”’ But “ discharges of bile’? would 
be a possible equivalent, and probably the idea was assisted 
by ‘“‘come out at your nostrils.” 
¢ E.V. Kibroth-hattaavah. Marg. that is “ The graves of 
ust.” 
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130 


PHILO 


131 d10 mayKddws év tats tapawéoecot Mwvojs d7- 
ow: “ov Toujoer ExaOTOS TO apEeoTOoV EVvwTTLOV 
€ a )) \ > p] A ” ~ 66 \ ~ 3 U 
attod’’ to & €otw taov TH “poets TH Eemifvpia 
TH avtod xapiléoOw’’: evapeoreitw ydp Tis Ged, 

, 4 / A 3 U4 4 
KOOUW, PUGEL, VOpoLs, Godots avdpact, diAavTiav 
TapatToupevos, ef reAAer KaAds Kayabos yevyoecOar. 
132 XXV. Tooatta Kal (mepi) Ta&v «is émBupiav 

3 7 
avadepomevwv aToxpwvTws KaTa THY SUvapL ELpn- 
Tat mpos GuuTAnpwow Tav SéKa Aoyiwy Kal TAV 
4 € / >] A A A A “~ 
[358] TovTows DrrooTeAAdvTwv: | Et yap del TO pev PuvA 
eta Xpnopmonvevra KepaAaca yevn VOW aTrO- 
SeiEa, rods Sé Kara pcpos mavTOS ous Sunppnvevoe 
Mwvors dmoatEhovta’ «dn, mpos TO aovyXUTOV 
Ths axpiBods Katadnpews pidorexvias edenoer, a 
xpnoduevos exdoTm TaV yev@v €€ amaons Tis 

A ‘\ 

vopobecias Ta olkela mpocevera Kal mpooedvoda. 

4 A A 4 b] A > > A 4 e 
133 =Tovtwv pev 57 aris. od det 0° ayvoety, OTL Wo- 
A A “A > \ 
mep (dia EexaoTwm TaV deKa OVyyev TWA THV ETH 
pepous €oTiv, & pos ETEpOV yevos OvdELLAV EYEL KOL- 
vwviayv, oUTWs Evia KOLA TaVvTwY GuLBEByKEV, ODY 

eu wn U e€ ” 3 A A \ 4 U 
Evi 4 Svoiv, ws Eros etmretv, Tots (de) deka Aoyious 
9 4 A ? > AN e “A 
134 E~ApLOTTOVTA. tatta 3 elow at Kowwdedets 
dpeTai: Kal yap exaoTos idia Tav déxa ypnopav 
1 My correction for dzooré\Awy 7a (which Cohn retains). 


The change from tzooreA\ovra intransitive verb to transitive 
verb seems unnatural and awkward. 


* Deut. xii. 8. For wapaweéoers as a name for Deuteronomy 
=the more usual zporpemrixoi (sc. Adyot), cf. De Agr. 84. 

> Not (as Heinemann) some laws, but the virtues, as ratra 
below shows. 

¢ Here as in ii. 63, where see note, I see no reason to 
depart from the established rule that as ézos etzeivy does not 
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And therefore most excellent are these words of 131 
Moses in his Exhortations, ‘‘ Each man shall not do 
what is pleasing in his own sight,’ * which is as much 

as to say “let no one indulge his own lust. Let a 
man be well pleasing to God, to the universe, to 
nature, to laws, to wise men and discard self love. 
-So only will he attain true excellence.” 

XXV. In these remarks we have discussed the 132 
matters relating to desire or lust as adequately 
as our abilities allow, and thus completed our 
survey of the ten oracles, and the laws which are 
dependent on them. For if we are right in describ- 
ing the main heads delivered by the voice of God 
as generic laws, and all particular laws of which 
Moses was the spokesman as dependent species, for 
accurate apprehension free from confusion scientific 
study was needed, with the aid of which I have 
assigned and attached to each of the heads what 
was appropriate to them throughout the whole 
legislation. 

Enough then of this. But we must not fail to 133 
know that, just as each of the ten separately has 
some particular laws akin to it having nothing in 
common with any other, there are some things? 
common to all which fit in not with some particular 
number ¢° such as one or two but with all the ten 
Great Words. These are the virtues of universal 134 
value. For each of the ten pronouncements separ 
introduce a metaphor but a general or rough statement, 
particularly of numbers. ‘‘One-or two” are examples; any 
law might conceivably fit in to three or four or any other 
number short of ten. Heinemann here as there translates 
‘“*so zu sagen,” but unless the phrase connotes something 


different from the English ‘“‘so to speak,” I can see no 
point in it. 
91 


135 


136 


PHILO 


Kal KoWh mavTes emi dpovnow Kat Sixacocvvynv 
Kat JeocgBevav Kal Tov GAAov yopov THY apeTov 
dAcipovar Kal mpotpemovat, BovAais pev ayabats 
dyvaivovTas Adyous, Adyous b€ omovoa.ias mpageus 
GuvetpovTes, Wa TO puxs opyavov evappootus 
OAov du’ GAwY cuYnxXH mpds €ppeevay Biov Kal 
ouppwviay dverriAnn Tov. TEepl ev ovv THS NYE 
povidos TOV apeTov, evoeBeias Kat OOLOTHTOS, ert 
dé Kal dpovycews Kat Gwodpoovvys elpyntar mpd- 
Tepov, vuvi dé mepl THs emuTNdevovans adeAda Kat 
ovyyevi) TavTats Suxavoavrys Aextéov. 

XXVI. "Ev To Sucaoavyns ov Bpaxe JLépos nv 
TO pos Suxacripva. Kat Oucaords, ob TpOTEpov 
emouoduny drropynow, nvikKa Ta TOV paprupiov 
emt 7A€ov drropnKvvany ducEHew eveka Tov pydev 
TaparepOqvar TOV EU pepopevenv. ovK elwOws de 
TraduMoyety, et ra mov TUS dvayen yevouTo Bralo- 
Levey TY Kaupav, EKELVvO _pev édow, ™pos dé Ta 
aAAa péepy Tpepopat TOGOUTOV TPOEuT@ny. Ta oi 
Kaa, Pnow o voLos, evr eva d«t TH Kapoig Kal 
eLantew els onpetov emi THS xElpos Kal elvat 
cewopevaa mpo odOadAuav, aivittopevos dia Tov 
TpOTEPOV, OTL XP} [47] Wolv amioToLs TapaKaTaTibe- 

1 The mss. here have the heading Ilepi d:catocdvns, and 
Cohn begins a fresh numeration of chapters. Though the 
insertion of a heading would otherwise be justified by the 


important break at this point, it is unnecessary in view of 
the concluding words of the last section. 


9 7.é. §§ 55-78. 
> Deut. vi. 6, 8 (also xi. 18). E.V. ‘‘ These words, which I 
command thee this day, shall be upon thy heart... and 


thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thy hand, and for 
frontlets between thine eyes.” In both places the word 
translated “‘frontlets’’ (whence the (head) phylacteries of 
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ately and all in common incite and exhort us to 
wisdom and justice and godliness and the rest of the 
company of virtues, with good thoughts and inten- 
tions combining wholesome words, and with words 
actions of true worth, that so the soul with every 
part of its being attuned may be an instrument 
making harmonious music so that life becomes a 
melody and a concent in which there is no faulty 
note. Of the queen of the virtues, piety or holi- 
ness, we have spoken earlier and also of wisdom and 
temperance. Our theme must now be she whose 
ways are close akin to them, that is justice. 

XXVI. One and by no means an inconsiderable 
part of justice is that which is concerned with law 
courts and judges. ‘This I have already* mentioned, 
when I dealt at length with the question of testi- 
mony in order to omit nothing of the points involved. 
As it is not my custom to repeat myself unless forced 
to do so by the pressure of the particular occasion 
I will say no more about it and with only so much 
preface address myself to the other parts of the 
subject. The law tells us that we must set the 
rules of justice in the heart and fasten them for a 
sign upon the hand and have them shaking before 
the eyes.® The first of these is a parable indicating 
that the rules of justice must not be committed to 


Matt. xxiii. 5) is given in the txx by doadevrov “ unshaken.” 
The sequel shows that Philo read cadeurév. See App. p. 435. 

Actually these words prescribe obedience to God’s law, and 
so belong rather to edoéBera. Heinemann suggests that the 
description of them as duxarwpara in v. 3 may have led him 
to dwell upon them here. [Perhaps it is enough to say that 
as the Deuteronomic code, which he mostly quotes in the 
sequel, is largely concerned with duxacoodvn, they may be 
fairly quoted here, though they have other applications also. 
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[359] 


138 


139 


140 


PHILO 


aba ta dikava—miotis yap aKoats odK eveoTw—, 
aAAa TH HyewoviKwTdTw (Ta) TavTwY apLoTa | La- 
Onpatwr' Cév)tuT0bv Kal Tabta yapatTTovta odpa- 
vio. Sokipois: dua dé Tod SevTépov TO p71) [Povov 
? / 4 “A A b) \ \ \ “4 
evvoias AauBavew Ta&v Kad@v, aAAa Kal Ta dd€avTa 
mpaTrew avuTrep0érws—h yap yelp mpa€ews ovp- 
Bodov, Hs e€amrew Kat e€aprdv ra dikata mpoo- 
TaTTEL, GNuelov eoec0ar TobTO PdoKwyv, Kal Tivos 
” 4 e 7 a 
avTuKpus od dueipynKe, Sid TO PH EvOS,’ WS ye pot 
dokel, ToAA@v Sé yevéobar Kal cyedov amdvTwy év 
@ e > / / A \ lan 4 A > AN 
ois 6 avOpwmwos Bios—: dia S€ Tod TpiTov TO aet 
Kat travtayot davtaciwtoba: ta dSikaca Kabazrep 
3 A ” 3 ~ 7, Ie b] 4 “A 
eyyus ovta dd0aruav: oddov EXEeTW TATA 
v4 4 >] 7” 3 b , \ be 4 3 
KWOUpeVa,, gnow, ovx WwW d Be Bava Kal dyiSputa 
H), aan’ va Th KWH}EL THY oyu exaAg | Tpos 
aptoynAov Oéav: opdcews yap emaywyov Kivyots 
efepeBilovoa Kal aveyetpovoa paAdov 6° aKkounr- 
Tous Kal eypnyoporas KaTaoKkevalovoa opladuous. 
orm oe efeyeveTo TuTmoaocbat ev" T® 
Tijs puxis ¢ oppare Ly Hovxalovra adda KWWovpeva 
Kau Tais KaTa vow evepyeiass Xpapeva, TéAevos 
avyp avayeypaddw, unkéte ev Tots yvwpipois Kat 
A ? / > ? ? U4 \ 
pabnrais e€eralopevos, add’ ev didacKdAois Kat 
vonyynTais, Kal TapexeTw Tots EOéAovow apvecbat 
TOV vewv wWoTrEep amo THYHS T@V Adywv Kal Soy- 
peatwyv adfovov vaya: Kav ta&v atoAyotépwv tis 


1 mss. ava?yudtrwv. In the words that follow xai raéra is 
Cohn’s correction for raira xai of S (xai omitted in M). I 
think of the four corrections made by Cohn in this sentence 
pabyudtwy and évrumodv should stand, but thus corrected the 
text of 'M is satisfactory, i.e. ddAa 7@ HyepouKwrdaty mavTwv 
dpiota pabnpatwv évruToiv Taira, yapdtrovra KA. 

2 MSS. pndevos. 
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untrustworthy ears since no trust can be placed 
in the sense of hearing but that these best of all 
lessons must be impressed upon our lordliest part, 
stamped too with genuine seals. The second 
shows that we must not only receive conceptions 
of the good but express our approval of them in 
unhesitating action, for the hand is the symbol of 
action, and on this the law bids us fasten and hang 
the rules of justice for a sign. Of what it is a sign 
he has not definitely stated because, I believe, they 
are a sign not of one thing but of many, practically of 
all the factors in human life. The third means that 
always and everywhere we must have the vision of 
them as it were close to our eyes. And they must 
have vibration and movement, it continues, not to 
make them unstable and unsettled, but that by 
their motion they may provoke the sight to gain a 
clear discernment of them. For motion induces 
the use of the faculty of sight by stimulating and 
arousing the eyes, or rather by making them un- 
sleepful and wakeful. He to whom it is 
given to set their image in the eye of the soul, not 
at rest but in motion and engaged in their natural 
activities, must be placed on record as a perfect 
man. No longer must he be ranked among the 
disciples and pupils but among the teachers and 
instructors, and he should provide as from a fountain 
to the young who are willing to draw therefrom a 
plenteous stream of discourses and doctrines. And 


3 Mangey’s text here, oadov 8° éxyérw Taira Kwovpevor, 
/ > 9 3 / \ 3 & > 7 ¢ ° ° 
dynaiv, ovy iv’ aBeBaov Kat avidputor, aA’ iva xrA., is with a few 
slight variations the text of the mss., but the neuter singulars 
are ungrammatical. 
4 MSS. pev. 
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142 


[360] 


143 


PHILO 


bm aidods pedAn Kat Bpadvvy mpocepxectau paln- 
copevos, avTos iwv émavTAcitw Kai ETOXETEVETW) 
Tals aKoais abpdas tdnyyjceis, aypis av at deEa- 
preva Ths wpuxijs yeprobaon. mpodwWaoKerw 67) 
Ta Sikava ovyyevets Kal pidous Kal TraVvTas véous 
oikot Kal ev 60@ Kal mpds Koitny idvtas Kal 
dviotapévous, iv év macais pev oaxéeoeot Kal 
Kwnoeow, ev Taat d€ Ywpiots idiots Te Kat SyLoO- 
Gtois, pL) Lovov eypyyopotes aAAa Kai KoLmwvevoL, 
davraciats Tov Sixaiwy evevdpaivwrrar’ Tépysts 
yap ovK €oTW noiwy 7H THY buynv GAnv du dAwY 
meTAnp@abat duxaroovvys, eupeAeT@oav avTis Tots 
aidtos Sdypaor Kal Oewprhyacw, odK eéxovoay 
EpnjLov TOTOV, els Ov aduKla TrapeAevoeTaL. KEeAEveEL 
dé Kal ypabavtas atta mpdabev TV PALHV" olKias 
éxadoTns mpoTWevar Kal TUA@Y TMV ev Tois TELyeaW, 
iv’ of pev exdnpodbvtes Kal evdnuobrtes,’ doTol Kat 
E€vol, Tois mp0 THV TVABY ypdupaow €oTyALTEv- 
pevous evtuyyavovtes GAnKTov exwor THY TOV 
Nextéwv Kal mpaxTéwy pvyunv, éxatépov PpovTt- 
Covres Tob pyre aduKeiv pte adiKetaobar, ets de 
Tas olKias elowvtTes Kal mdaAw €&vovTes, avdpes 
Ouod Kal yuvaixes Kai Téxva Kal Depameta, | Ta 
appoTrovTa Kat emiBadrAovta Sp@ow*® drép Te 
dAAwv Kai brép €avTav. 

XXVII. @avpacutarov 5€ KaKelvo Sdiayopevet 


1 Mss. dtAwy. 

2 Or should we read émdnpodvres ‘returning home” cor- 
responding to eiotdvres and efudvres below? It is when they 
pass in and out that they would see the inscriptions on the 
gate. 3 Perhaps, as Mangey suggests, opdow. 
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if some less courageous spirit hesitates through 
modesty and is slow to come near to learn, that 
teacher should go himself and pour into his ears 
as into a conduit a continuous flood of instruction 
until the cisterns of the soul are filled. Indeed he 
must be forward to teach the principles of justice 
to kinsfolk and friends and all the young people at 
home and in the street, both when they go to their 
beds and when they arise, so that in every posture 
and every motion, in every place both private and 
public, not only when they are awake but when 
they are asleep, they may be gladdened by visions 
of the just. For there is no sweeter delight than 
that the soul should be charged through and 
through with justice, exercising itself in her eternal 
principles and doctrines and leaving no vacant place 
into which unjustice can make its way. He bids 
them also write and set them forth in front of the 
door posts of each house and the gates in their walls,” 
so that those who leave or remain at home, citizens 
and strangers alike, may read the inscriptions 
engraved on the face of the gates and keep in 
perpetual memory what they should say and do, 
careful alike to do and to allow no injustice, and 
when they enter their houses and again when 
they go forth men and women and children and 
servants alike may act as is due and fitting both 
for others and for themselves. 

XXVII. Another most admirable injunction is 


* Deut. vi. 7 (xi. 19) “thou shalt teach them to thy sons, 
and shalt talk of them, sitting in the house, and walking in 
the way and lying down and rising up.” 

> Deut. vi. 9“ And ye shall write them on the doorposts 
of your houses and your gates.” 
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145 BaAAecBar mpos tHv évavtiav e&w. O 


146 


147 


PHILO 


\ \ / A > A > > ? ; 
TO pnoev mpooTievar Kat adaipetv, add’ ev tow 
\ e / 4, > Ul \ > > ~ 
Kat opoiw diadvdAdtrew axkivnta ta &€€ apyfs 
/ \ 
opiobevTa vopuipa: ovpBalver yap, ws oie, THV 
\ / ~ > lA A > > / 
pev mpooleow TaV adikwyv, <THV 8 adaipeow 
yiveobar Ta&V Sikaiwy): ovdev yap €oTW 6 Tapa- 
NédeurTAaAL TH GohH vopobéry mpos CAoKANpov Kai 
3 cob@ vopobern mp ip 
~ / , > / U 
mavTedots petovoiav Sikatoovvyns. alvitterar pév- 
\ A > A > V4 / 
To. Kal’ tats aAdaus apetats axpoTyTas: éKaoTn 
\ 9 ~ > 4 ] \ V4 \ 9 \ 
yap avTtav aveAAmrs é€ote Kal 7ANpys, TO évTEA€s 
€xovoa €€ avTHs, ws, el yévorto mpooOyAKn Tis Kal 
> / yA > v4 2 / \ 
adaipecis, OAnv du ocAwv? tpémec$ar Kat peTa- 
e 
\ / ~ / b) \ > Ul > \ \ 
de A€yw, ToLvodTOV €oTL’ THY avdpElayv, ApEeTHV TrEpt 
\ \ 4 e \ ~ 
TO SEWWa TPAyLAaTEvOMEernV, Loaow ot pn TaVTEAdS 
\ > 4 \ \ A Ul 
dpovoot Kal ayopevTor, Kav emt Bpaxd mradetas 
TpoodpwvTal, TMV UTOMEvEeTEWY OVGAY ETTLOTHUNV. 
> 3 +7 7 > 4 ~ > > / e 
GAN é€av tis el€as apabia TH dv’ aAalovetav, ws 
017) TEpLTTOS Kat ikavos emravopfotcba: Ta avemt- 
dea, mpooTiévac 7 adaipety te TOALG, oVpTACAV 
\ 
aAAdooe: THV ElKOVa PETATUTIWOAS aALOXpOV aVTL 
Karot yapaKkThpos: amepydceTar yap TH pév mpoc- 
b€ , A > 9 , 3 , ) 
é€oer Opacv’Tnta, TH 5 adaipécer® decdiav, wd 
” “A 4 > / 4 
dvoua THs PiwdeAcotaTyns avdpeias KaTaduTwv. 
TOV avTOoV fev TpdTTOV Kav TH BactdAid. 


1 Perhaps, as Cohn suggests, «av. 
2 mss. OAov. 3 MSS. adaipyoet. 


@ Deut. iv. 2, xii. 32 “ye shall not add to the word which 
TI command you, and ye shall not take from it” (E.V. 
‘diminish ”’). > Or “ finality.” 
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that nothing should be added or taken away,? but 
all the laws originally ordained should be kept 
unaltered just as they were. For what actually 
happens, as we clearly see, is that it is the unjust 
which is added and the just which is taken away, 
for the wise legislator has omitted nothing which 
can give possession of justice whole and complete. 
Further he suggests also that the summit of perfec- 
tion ° has been reached in each of the other virtues. 
For each of them is defective in nothing, complete 
in its self-wrought consummateness, so that if there 
be any adding or taking away, its whole being is 
changed and transformed into the opposite con- 
dition. ¢Here is an example of what I 
mean. That courage, the virtue whose field of 
action is what causes terror, is the knowledge of 
what ought to be endured,? is known to all who are 
not completely devoid of learning and culture, 
even if their contact with education has been but 
small. But if anyone, indulging the ignorance 
which comes from arrogance and believing himsclf 
to be a superior person capable of correcting what 
stands in no such need, ventures to add to or take 
from courage, he changes its likeness altogether 
and stamps upon it a form in which ugliness replaces 
beauty, for by adding he will make rashness and 
by taking away he will make cowardice, not leaving 
even the name of the courage so highly profitable 
to life. In the same way too if one 


¢ The same point is made and illustrated by the same two 
virtues in Quod Deus 163. 

4 The Stoic definition quoted more completely in Leg. All. 
i. 68 emuoTHun vropeveréwv Kai ody UTopeverewy Kal ovdEeTEpwY ; 


see S.V.F. i. 262 ff. 
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146 


147 


PHILO 


TOV apeTay, edoeBeia, mpoo0y Ts oTLoby puKpov 
-Q peya 7 TOUVaVTiOV apern, Kal? exdirepov emah- 
AdSeu KQaL peTapoppwae. TO eldos: yevvjoer yap 7 
fev mpdabects Sevotdaypoviav, 4 5° adaipeois 
doéBevav, adavobeions ad tis edoeBeias, jv 
avioxew Kat emAdurew edKraiov ayabdv, ézretd7) 
Tob peyiorov Tav ayabay aitia KabéornKev, ém- 
oTnpny eu-Towoboa Oeparretas Beod, nv mdons 
apis Kal NYyEHovias apxiKwTEpay Kal BacAuccy- 

148 Tépav eivau VOPLOTEOV. mapa Anova. b€ tots etpn- 
pévous Kal Trept THY dAAwY apeTa@v ExdoTns €orTL 
Aéyews aAAa emitéuver ciwlws Ta pHKN TOV 
ASywv apKkeoOjcouar Tots elpyucvors, Gd Kal TAY 
novxalopevwy ikava pynv0pata yévour’ av. 

149 XXVIII. "Ere nai totro mpocduaréraxrae Koww- 
dedés TmapayyeApa., . pa peraxuelv 6pia Too 
mnoiov, a. eoTnoav ol mpOreEpot Gov.” totTo 6°, 
ws e€ouev, ov TEept KAnpwv ad’TO povov Kal ys 
Gpwv vopoberetrar mpos mAcoveEias amoKomyy, 

[361] aad KQL 77p0s | dvAakny Tov apxaiwy €bav: EO 
yap aypado. vopor, ddypata mraAaav avd paiv ov 
oTHAas eyKexapaypeva Kal Xaprib¢ors bo ontTav 
avadioxopevois, aAAa dvyais tav petecAnpotwr 

150 THs adrTijs moAuretas. OdeiAovor yap maides Tapa 
yovewy (diya) TOV ovata@v KAnpovopetiv €On TaTpLA., 
ols éverpaddynoav Kai e€ a’tav onapydvwv ovv- 
eBiwoav, Kal py Katadpovetv, mapdcov aypados 
avTav 7 Tapddoais: 0 pev yap Tots avaypadetot 
vopots meapyav ovK av dedvTws enauvoiro, 

















¢ Deut. xix. 14. It is difficult to see why this passage is 
introduced here. The text is clearly quoted not for its literal 
meaning, but for its application to the customs which are 
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adds anything small or great to the queen of virtues 
piety or on the other hand takes something from it, 
in either case he will change and transform its 
nature. Addition will beget superstition and sub- 
traction will beget impiety, and so piety too is lost 
to sight, that sun whose rising and shining is a 
blessing we may well pray for, because it is the 
source of the greatest of blessings, since it gives 
the knowledge of the service of God, which we 
must hold as lordlier than any lordship, more royal 
than any sovereignty. Much the same may be said 148 
of the other virtues, but as it is my habit to avoid 
lengthy discussions by abridgement I will content 
myself with the aforesaid examples which will suffi- 
ciently indicate what is left unsaid. 

XXVIII. Another commandment of general value 149 
is ‘‘ Thou shalt not remove thy neighbour’s land- 
marks which thy forerunners have set up.”’* Now 
this law, we may consider, applies not merely to 
allotments and boundaries of land in order to 
eliminate covetousness but also to the safeguarding 
of ancient customs. For customs are unwritten 
laws, the decisions approved by men of old, not 
inscribed on monuments nor on leaves of paper 
which the moth destroys, but on the souls of those 
who are partners in the same citizenship. Tor 150 
children ought to inherit from their parents, besides 
their property, ancestral customs which they were 
reared in and have lived with even from the 
cradle, and not despise them because they have 
been handed down without written record. Praise 
cannot be duly given to one who obeys the written 


unwritten laws. But the laws which have been and are 
still to be discussed are not unwritten. 
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PHILO 


vouleTovpevos avaykyn Kal doBw Kodrdoews, oO Se 
Tots ay papous EUPLEVWVY, EKOUVOLOV ETTLOELKVULEVOS 
THY cpeTay, eyiccupLiny agvos. 

XXIX. *”Evoe ras KAnpwras elonyioavTo apxds, 
ddvovteAds tots mAnfeow: edtvyiav yap GAN’ obK 
apeT hy 6 KAfpos éudaiver. TroAAot youv moAAdKts 
TOV devas tov éAayov, ous avnp ayaGos AaBopevos 
HyEepovias aTrodokidoat av Kal ev barynKoots e€eTa- 
CeoOar. Kal yap ot puxpot Aeyouevor Tapa Tow 
dpxovres, ods deomroTas ovopalovow, ov mdvTas 
daous av oloi Te Wow oixdTpyBas 7 7 dpyupwryrous 
bmayovTal, povous d€ TOUS KkatamevBets ywopevous, 
ayeAndov €oTw OTE TiMpaoKOVTES TOUS aViaTwS 
exovras TO WOos ws Kai SovAevew ayabots avdpaow 
avattous ovTas. eTt Tov" TpoorKe SeomoTas Kal 
nyewovas CAwy moAewv Kal eOvaiv aTropaivew Tous 
KAjpw Aaxovras, oAicAw Tit TUXNS: aBeBatov Kat 
avidpvTov mpayyatos; adAN’ els pev Tay Tv 
KapvevTwy éemiedeav KAHpos TO wndev: latpol yap 
od KAnpw Aayxavovow, ard’ ev Treipa SoKisdlovTas. 
Kat TOs evTrAovav Kal owrnpiay TOY Dadarrevov- 
Twv ody 6 Aaxwv KuPepvav evOvs emt mpvpVaV Tra.pa.- 
mTéumeTar, Ov avemuoTnoavvys Eepyaodmevos ev 
evdia Kal yaAyvy xEeLpoTointa vavayta, AAA’. GoTts 
av ek TpwWTNS HALKias THY KUBEpYnTLKHY TEeXVNV ETTL- 


1 Here the mss. have the heading Kardoraois dpxovrwr 
( De constitutione principum’”’). The title is not only un- 
necessary but misleading. As no further heading is given it 
may be supposed to cover the rest of the treatise, but the 
appointment of the ruler only occupies the sections down to 
§ 159, and his character and duties only to § 192. Cohn 
however begins here a fresh numeration of chapters. 

2 MSS. €rt viv OF ov Toivur. 
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laws, since he acts under the admonition of re- 
straint and the fear of punishment. But he who 
faithfully observes the unwritten deserves commenda- 
tion, since the virtue which he displays is freely 
willed.¢ 

XXIX. Some legislators have introduced the 
system of filling magistracies by lot, to the detri- 
ment of their peoples, for the lot shows good luck, 
not merit. In fact the lot often falls to many of 
the unworthy whom a good man, if he obtained 
command, would reject as unfit to be classed even 
among his subjects. For those “ minor rulers,” as 
some phrase it, whom we call “ masters’ do not 
retain in their service all they might whether home- 
bred or purchased, but only those who prove amen- 
able : the incorrigible they sometimes sell in a mass 
as unworthy to be slaves of men of merit. And can 
it then be right to make masters and rulers of whole 
cities and nations out of persons chosen by lot, by 
what we may call a blunder of fortune,® the uncertain 
and unstable? In the matter of tending the sick lot 
has no place, for physicians do not gain their posts 
by lot, but are approved by the test of experience. 
And to secure a successful voyage and the safety of 
travellers on the sea we do not choose by lot and 
send straight away to the helm a steersman who 
through his ignorance will produce in fine weather 
and calm water shipwrecks in which Nature has no 
part.© Instead we send one whom we know to have 


@ See App. p. 435. 
® Or perhaps better “‘ a random act of fortune.”” Fortune’s 


steps are uncertain, but not always blunders. “ Freak” 
might perhaps cover the meaning. C7. ii. 231 (of the same 
subject). 
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¢ Or ‘“‘ home-made, man-made.”’ 
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157 


PHILO 


pers paivnrar dedi0aypEevos: obTos 6 €OTLW o 
ToAAdKis ev meTtrevKos, TO. bé oUpTAVTa 7 
mieiota meAdyn TEepawwodpevos, eumopia de Kal 
Aysévas Kal dpoppous Kal Uirodpomous Tovs eV TE 
vngows Kal Hrmetpous | emripLeAads efnTaKes Kal pan 
ov 7 ody ArTov TOV KaTA yhv 6d@v Tas KaTa 
OddatTav arparovs eTLOTAMEVOS éK THs. a. piBods 
béas Tov oupavicwy: TapaTnpnoas yap TAS Xopetas 
TOV aoTépwv Kal étaKkoAovbyoas atTav tais Te- 
TAypEevats KWAGEOW EV avodiats LayuoeV aTrAavets 
Kal Aewpopous ddovs dvarepety, iva—ro TAaVTWV 
amLaTOTaToV Tpayparov—t yepoaia dvous dua 
TAWT HS ola Te H mrepavotoba. m70Aeus b€ TIS jLe~ 
yadas Kat 7roAvavOpumrous, weoTas OlKTOPOV Kal 
TroXuretas eyxerpileaBau peor | Kal TmpayLaTwv 
LOLWwTLK@V Te Kal Onpociuy Kal lep@v emipenevav, 
nv ovK av audpTo. Tis elmwmv Téxvnv TexVaV elvar 
KQL ETLOTHUNVY ETLOTHUM@V, pos aoTAaTOV KATnpov 
gopav tadavrevoes THY axpiPh Bacavov Tis aAn- 
Jeias pvywv; dAnBeias d€ Bdcavos at ovv Ady 
motets. XXX. tabr’ odv TH pux7 Jeacdpevos 6 
mTavoogos Moavoijs KAnpwr iis pev apyjns ovde pe- 
pvntat, Tas O€ XEtporomnTas elonyetoau devon. 
noi yovv KaTaoTHoEls emt GeauvTOV apxYovTa ovK 
aAAdtpiov, GAN’ é€x TeV adv adeAda@v, dnAdv 
eBedovctov aipeow Kal Sokipaciay avemtAnmrov 
apxYovTos, nv avpTraca 7 TAnOvs opoyvwpovotca 
Toujoet.  tmpooeTubydreirar dé THY alpeow em- 

@ iva, as often in Philo, is consecutive. 

e Lit. ‘the land-nature is able to pass through navigable 


nature.”” See Spec. Leg. i. 335 and note. 
¢ Deut. xvii. 15 ‘“‘ thou shalt surely set over thyself a ruler, 
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been carefully trained from his earliest years in the 
art of steersmanship. Such a one will have made 
many a voyage, crossed all or most seas, carefully 
studied the trading ports, harbours and anchorages 
and roadsteads, both in the islands and the mainland, 
and know the sea routes as well as, if not better than, 
the roads on land, through accurately watching the 
heavenly bodies. For by observing the courses of 
the stars and following their ordered movements he 
has been able to open up in the pathless waste high- 
roads where none can err, with this incredible result,@ 
that the creature whose element is land can float his 
way through the element of water.? And shall one 
who is to have in his hands great and populous cities 
with all their inhabitants, and the constitutions of the 
cities and the management of matters private, public 
and sacred, a task which we might well call an art of 
arts and a science of sciences, be the sport of the 
unstable oscillation of the lot and escape the strict 
test of truth, which can only be tested by proofs 
founded on reason? XXX. These things Moses, 
wise here as ever, considered in his soul and does 
not even mention appointment of rulers by lot, 
but determines to institute appointment by election. 
Thus he says “ thou shalt establish a ruler over thy- 
self, not a foreigner but from thy brethren,” hereby 
indicating that there should be a free choice and an 
unimpeachable scrutiny of the ruler made by the 
whole people with the same mind.* And the choice 
will receive the further vote and seal of ratification 


whomsoever the Lord thy God shall choose. From thy 
brethren thou shalt set a ruler over thyself. Thou shalt not 
be able to set over thyself a man that is a stranger, because 
he is not thy brother.” 
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odpayiCopevos Kal 6 TaV KowwdheAGY amdvTwV 
eBawwrns Beds, exAoyhv twa Tod yévous broAaBwv 
eivar Tov avOpwrov' ws dbw ev owpmate. 
XXXI. Tas: 6 airias Tov py detv a.AAGTpLov aipet- 
afar mpos apxnv duTTas UToypader, THV ev iva [1 
mAGos apyupiov Kal Xpuaiov Kal Opeuparov ouv- 
aydyn ToNdv mobrov Kal mavTa dducov ex Tijs 
Trevias Ta mnKowy Inoavprodpevos, Thy 8 iva. itey 
To €Ovos ek Tis olKEelas ywWpas avacTihoas eveka 
TOV idiwy mAEeoveELv avayKalyn peravioracbar 
{kata mAdvov avivuTov de KaKetoe hopovpevor, 
droPadwv aredeis eAmridas pelovwy ayabav KrT1,- 
cews, els adaipeow wv non BeBaiws exaptrotro. 
mpotméhaBe yap, Ws elKds, TOV OuodvAoV Kal ovy- 
yevy, peréxovra THis ™mpos THY dv dren ovyyevetav 
olKeloryTos— : dvwxTaro ovyyeveud €or Trohureta. 
pia Kal vopos 6 adros Kal els Deds, @ TavTEs ot 
amo Tov eOvovs mpooKeKAnpwvrat,—pndémoTe Ta 
TapamAnjoua Tots mpoAexGetou Stapapreiv, GAN’ Eu- 
Tadw avTi pev Tot peOoppilew Tods oiKTTOpas Kal 
1 Cohn suggested aipefévra, which Heinemann translates. 


See note a. 
2 A doubtful insertion. aAdvov may be cogn. acc. 


* The words are obscure. If the text is right, the meaning 
may be that the choice of one particular man shows him to 
be the “eye of the body,” and that God accepts this and 
confirms it. Philo is clearly trying to reconcile the free 
choice which he thinks is implied in the words ‘thou shalt 
set’? with the limitation “whomsoever the Lord thy God 
shall choose.”? But no authority is quoted for the use of 
exAoyy =‘‘ the chosen,” nor yet for ‘the choicest”’ or the 
‘““pick,’? which Cohn’s correction of dv@pwzov to aipebévra 
demands. 

> Deut. xvii. 16, 17. E.V. “only he shall not multiply 
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from Him who confirms all things that promote the 
common weal, even God who holds that the man 
may be called the chosen from the race, in which he is 
what the eye is in the body. XXXI. The 
reasons subjoined to show why a foreigner should not 
be selected are two. First to prevent him from amass- 
ing a great quantity of gold and silver and cattle and 
storing up great wealth all unjustly wrung from the 
poverty of his subjects.2. Secondly that he should not 
to gratify his own greedy desires evict the natives 
from the land and compel them to emigrate borne 
hither and thither in endless wandering, or by in- 
spiring in them futile hopes of increased prosperity 
succeed in taking from them what ere now they 
enjoyed in security. For he assumed with good 
reason that one who was their fellow-tribesman and 
fellow-kinsman related to them by the tie which 
brings the highest kinship, the kinship of having one 
citizenship and the same law and one God who has 
taken all members of the nation for His portion, 
would never sin in the way just mentioned. He 
knew that such a one on the contrary, instead of 


horses to himself... neither shall he greatly multiply to 
himself silver and gold.’ This is not a reason for not choos- 
ing a foreigner, but conditions to be observed by the native 
king. The xx however has “ because he shall not multiply,” 
etc., and this Philo follows. 

¢ Deut. xvii. 17 (2nd half) “he shall not turn away (E.V. 
cause to return) the people to Egypt, that he may not mul- 
tiply horses to himself.”” According to the commentators the 
meaning is that he should not seek alliance with Egypt and so 
procure a strong force of horses. Philo, perhaps thinking 
of Egypt as the natural refuge of the exiles from Palestine, 
takes it to mean expatriation in general, which the toreign 
king would practise in order to confiscate the people’s wealth. 
The passage is allegorized in De Agr. 84 ff. See App. p. 435. 
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PHILO 


aA > aA &é 4 > d An 1@ ) Z& 
Tois ev TH Sevy omopaow aopalh Kafodov mapecer, 
A “A A ~ ” > A / 
avtt d€ Tod TA TOV drAAwY adatpetobar xpHpata 
TpoceTuowaew Tots Seopevoits THY ldiay ovoiav 
> 4 Va 
atodivavTa Kowny. 
XXXII. | Ad’ ws 8” dv yepas dO Trt 
XXXIT,. Hs 0 av nuepas trapéAPn Tis € 
/ A > 4 b) / 
THY apynv, KeAever THY *Emwopida adroxeipia 
4 4 4 4 e Ul 
ypaya. Kepadawwon TUmov TeEpLeXovcay aTavTwY 
Tov vopwv, BovAdpevos eyKoAda TH Wuyh Ta Sia- 
pw, pevos eyKoAda TH bvyn Ta 
, / “A A \ > 4 
TeTaypeva ‘yeveodar: ToD pev yap avaywaoKovToS 
e a \ 4 A ~ / ~ \ 
droppet TA vonpata TH Popa mapacupopeva, TO d€ 
/ \ \ ? 4 \ v4 
ypadovTt Kata axoAnv évodpayiletar Kal evidpve- 
“A , b] 4 e \ > 
Tat, THS Siavoias evevKaipovons EKdoTw Kal é7- 
/ e A \ A V4 779 \ 
epevdovons EQUTHV KAL LY LETLOVONS Ef ETEPOV, mp 
b) 4 A 4 / ¢ 
 mepiopdgacbar tod mpotépov BeBaiws. drav 
4 / 4 > e 4 e 4 
pevTou ypatns Tretpaobay Kab exaoTHY mpLEepay 
, e “~ 
evTvyyavew Kal avaywwoKe, bmép TE TUVEXOUS 
\ > 4 4 ~ \ 4 
Kau adtacTaTou pvyuns KaA@v Kal ouppepovTay 
Ay / \ \ A 4 ’ 
amact duaTaypaTwv Kal brep Tod BeBavov Eepwra 
\ , 9 “~ b) / ‘on “~ > AN 
Kat 7rodov adta@v eyyeveotan, Ths wbvyijs det du- 
4 \ / > “A 
Sackoperns Kat e&eOCouevns evopiirciy vojots 
A A 4 / ” 
lepots’ at yap paKpoxpovior-ovvy Gear prdiay ddoAov 
A > 4 4 
Kat Kabapav ov mpos avOpwrovs povov adda Kal 
\ > / > 4 Ul > ~ 
mpos eas a€tepaoTovs ypaypatwy azmoteAodot. 
\ A / oA \ e 4 4 \ 
TOUTL dE GUEPTHOETAL, EAV [7 ETEPOU YPappace Kat 
e / e ” > ? @ > A > 
VTopyiacw O apxav aN ols adros eypaxpev 
3 
eVTVYXaVN’ TA yap tOid TWS EKAOTOLS YYWPLLWTEpA 
\ \ > / e 4 \ ¢ > 
Kat mpos avadnwers eTouLoTepa. Kat aAdAws ava- 





‘ 


* Deut. xvii. 18-20. Tor “sequel’’ perhaps “‘ appendix.” 
E.V. “he shall write him a copy of this book” (more liter- 
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sending the inhabitants adrift, would provide a safe 
return for those who are scattered on foreign soil, 
and instead of taking the wealth of others would 
give liberally to the needy by making his private 
substance common to all. 

XXXII. From the day that he enters upon his 
office the lawgiver bids him write out with his own 
hand this sequel to the laws which embraces them all 
in the form of a summary.* He wishes hereby to 
have the ordinance cemented to the soul. For the 
thoughts swept away by the current ebb away from 
the mere reader, but are implanted and set fast in 
one who writes them out at leisure. Tor the mind 
can dwell at its ease on each point and fix itself upon 
it, and does not pass on to something else until it 
has securely grasped what goes before. Still after 
writing he must endeavour every day to read and 
familiarize himself with what he has written,? so that 
he may have a constant and unbroken memory of 
ordinances so good and profitable to all, and thus con- 
ceive an unswerving love and yearning for them by 
perpetually training and habituating his soul to com- 
panionship with holy laws. For prolonged associations 
produce a pure and sincere affection not only for 
men but for ° writings of such kinds as are worthy of 
our love. And this will be the case if the ruler studies 
not the writings and notes of another but the work of 
his own pen, for everyone is more familiar with his 
own writing and takes in its meaning more readily. 
ally “‘ duplicate,” Adam Smith). The txx has devrepoveptov 
(“repetition of the law”), whence the accepted name. On 
"Ezwopida see also App. p. 436. 

> Ibid. “he shal] read in it all the days of his life.” 


¢ Heinemann translates “thoughts worthy of affection 
transmitted in writing’; but (déas cannot mean “ thoughts.” 
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/ vd \ 4 “~ Ce ae) A a > 
ywwoKwv dpa Aoyropov e€eu ToLvodTov: “ éyw Tabr 
vs “A 
eypaiba 6 ToLodTOS apywv, Uy ETéepw TmpooxXpHad- 
fevos bmNpeTav' wupiwv ovtwy: ap omws BiBAiov 
e fon 
amoTAnpwow, Kabamep ot pic0ot ypadovtTes 7 ob 
\ A 
yupvalovtes 6fOadpovs Te Kal xetpas, Tods pev els 
b] / A bn Ss b] / / b) 
d€vwriav, Tas 0 va Wow d€vypadoa;—mdbev; odK 
yA > > >) \ > / 4 ) A 3 
€oTW—aAd’ ows avta ev BiPAiw ypadwv edOds eis 
\ ~ 
Thy bvynv petaypadw Kal evaTrouaTTwpat TH dia- 
164 voia Qevorépous Kai avexmAUTovs yYapaKTHpas. ot 
prev ovv GAAow Baotrets Baxtypias eyovtes oKnT- 
“~ b] ‘ \ \ ~ / > e / 
Tpopopotow, euot d€ TO oKinTpov eoTw 7) BiPAos 
Ths "Emwopidos, KavXnpa Kal KAéos avavT aya 
vLoTOV, Trapdonpov Hyepovias avemAnmrov mpos 
\ 
GpYeTUTOV THY 708 Beod Baowretav drreucoviaetons. 
\ > 
165 aet o | €meper50pLevos Kal oKnpiTTo- 
A e A 
[evos Tots Lepots vopots KTHOOpaL SVO TA TAVTWY 
/ ® A > \ 
GploTa* ev Lev lodryTa, Hs peetCov ayabov ovK €oTLW 
evpety: ddaloveia yap Kat TO dmépavxov oduyo- 
166 ppovos puxiis TO HeMov ov Tpoopwpevns iadTns 
pev ovv THY EK TOV dmnKowy EVVOLAV Kal dopdaAevay 
dpo.Bas Sukaias avTeKTiWovTWwY amepyaceTat, TO O 
dvucov Kwodvvouvs odadepwratous. TovToUs [ev 
ATOOpacopal pLonoas THY xXopyyov oKOTOUS Kal 
/ 3 , 4 > > , v4 
ToAguwv avodTnta, Biov 5° avemPovrAevtov e€w 
THhV doTaciacToV iodTHTA TYLHOAS, 7) yevrva PBs Kal 
4 
167 evoTaberav. ETEpov O€ TrEpLTTOLNGOMAL TO 


1 mss. Umnpery et al. 


@ 'The seven sections which follow are a meditation on 
Deut. xvii. 19, 20, the first part of which is put into the 
king or ruler’s mouth. 
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Further when he reads he will reason thus with him- 
self. %‘* I have written these words, I, a ruler of such 
eminence, without employing another though I have 
a host of servants. Have I done it to fill the pages 
of a book like those who write for hire or to train 
their eyes and hands, the first to sharper the sight, 
the second to make themselves swift writers? No, 
surely not. I write them in a book in order to re- 
write them straightway in my soul, and receive in 
my mind the imprints of a script more divine and 
ineffaceable. Now other kings carry rods in their 
hands as sceptres but my sceptre is the book of the 
Sequel to the law, my pride and my glory, which 
nothing can rival, an ensign of sovereignty which 
none can impeach, formed in the image of its arche- 
type the kingship of God. 6 And if I ever 
keep the holy laws for my staff and support I shall 


win two things better than allelse. ¢ One is the spirit’ 


of equality, and no greater good can be found than 
this, for arrogance and insolence belong to a soul of 
mean capacity which does not foresee the future. 
Equality will earn its just reward, repaid in the good- 
will and safety of my subjects, while inequality will 
create the gravest perils and pitfalls. These I shall 
escape if I hate inequality, the bestower of darkness 
and wars, while I shall have a life proof against the 
malice of enemies if I honour equality who eschews 
sedition and is the mother of light and settled order. 
¢The other thing that I shall win is that 
» Verse 19 “Sto keep all the words of this law and the 
statutes.” 
¢ Verse 20 “that his heart be not lifted up above his 
brethren.” 


@ [bid. “* that he turn not aside from the commandment, to 
the right hand or to the left.” 
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| wn emt Oatepa Kabdmep emi TpuTavyns avTippemet 
EKTPETTOV Kal mayud.Lorv Ta OvaTeTaypEeva.’ TELpa- 
Copan 5 dyew avTa dia Aewpopou THs péons 6pbais 
Kal aptiats Paceou xpnodpevos mpos peTovotav 
anmtatotov Biov.’ Paokknv 8 ciwhe Mwvois 
dvopalew ddov THY wéeonv, bmepBodArs Kat EAAciibews 
ovoav p<Boprov, Kat dAAws é€mevdt) TO péoov ev 
Tpeade THY Tyepovisa, Tatw «lAnyev, d.pp.olopevov 
TO Trop’ EKATEpa €ls evwow aoraAvTw Seon, bd’ 
av Kal Sopupopetrar Tpomrov Baorews. VopLipov 5° 
dpxovros LGOTNTA TYL@VTOS, ddexaorou, TO diKcava 
KpivovTos Sucaiws, eppeheravros del Tots vopous, 
dO Aov elval dyou THY [aK pox poviov Hyepoviay, ovdx 
iva Trohverh} Cony avT® xapionrar peTa, Tov Ta 
Kowa mpuTaveve, GAN’ iva avadidaEn Tos ayvo- 
obvTas, OTL O VouLos apxwy, Kav TeAevTHON, Biov 
CH paxpaiwva dua Tav mpdafewv, as alavatovs 
amoAdAoure pvynpeta Kadokayabias axabatpera. 
XXXIII. [Ipoojces 5€ 7H Tis avwrdtw Kat 
peylorns apyis a€wwhévre aipetobar Siaddyous, ot 
cuvap€ovot Kal ovvdiKadcovot Kal TaAAa Coa KoLWW- 











¢ In this section Philo digresses to bring his text into con- 
nexion with Num. xx. 17 (cf. xxi. 22) “We will go along 
the king’s high way (Lxx oé0s BaotArny), we will not turn 
aside to the right hand nor to the left,’’ on which he has 
commented elsewhere, particularly in Quod Deus 162 ff. 
Here the stress is laid on the phrase “royal road,” and the 
inference drawn, as I understand it, is that Moses in giving 
this name to the central road between (as he says in Quod 
Deus) deficiency and excess suggests that it is the fitting 
road for a king. While hitherto he has chiefly followed the 
LxXx In using dpywv, not BaotAeds, he here shows his perception 
that a king is intended (cf. § 164). 

® Ibid. “ that he may prolong his days in his rule.”’ For 
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I shall not sway to either side as on a balance, deflect- 
ing the ordinances and turning them awry, but I 
shall try to take them along the central highway 
marching with firm straightforward steps to ensure a 
life that never stumbles.” * Nowthe name of “royal 
which Moses is wont to give to the central road which 
lies midway between excess and deficiency, is also 
given because in a set of three the midmost holds 
the leading place, joining in union with itself by an 
indissoluble bond those on either side of it, which 
also serve as bodyguards to it as to a king.® A law- 
abiding ruler who honours equality, who is imper- 
vious ° to bribes and gives just judgements justly and 
ever exercises himself in the laws has, he tells us, for 
his reward that the days of his government shall be 
long, not meaning that he grants him long years of 
life spent in presiding over the State, but to teach 
the ignorant that the law-abiding ruler, even when 
deceased, lives an age-long life through the actions 
which he leaves behind him never to die, monuments 
of high excellence which can never be destroyed. 
XXXIII. “The person who has been judged worthy 
to fill the highest and most important office should 
choose lieutenants to share with him the duties of 
governing, giving judgement, and managing all the 


the spiritual interpretation of the boon of long life promised 
in the scriptures compare the treatment of the fifth com- 
mandment in ii. 262, and Quis Rerum 290, that the goodly 
old age promised to Abraham is not the life of long duration, 
but the life of wisdom. 

¢ For “‘impervious to bribes ”’ cf. the qualities of the judge, 
§§ 62 f., and for “‘ gives just judgements justly ”’ §§ 66 f. 

4 For what follows Philo has no direct pronouncements in 
the law, but takes the story of Jethro’s advice to Moses in 
Ex. xviii. described below. 
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ded ovvdioixyjoovow. eis yap ovk av é€apKéoa, 
Kav mpoOvudtatos H Kal TavTWY eppwuevéoTaTos 
¢ “A 
EKATEpOV, GMa Kal wvyyv, mpos Ta peyeOyn Kal 
TAnOn THY TpaypaTwv, ameipnKws TH Popa TaV 
emuyeonevwv Kal? éexdoTnv nuéepav aAddAaxdbev 
” ? \ \ / ” / 
aAAwy, €¢ pn Tovs avdAdAnYopevous Exot, mavTas 
b) / ? / , 4 
apioTivonv emAcdeypevous dpovycer, Suvdaper, dt- 
Kavoovvn, OeooeBeia, TH pr) exTpémecOar frdvov 
aAAa Kal pucety ws €yOpov Kal péyvoTov KaKkoV 
9 / \ \ a \ / 
171 akaloveiav. PBonfot yap odro. Kal mapaordarar 
/ ? nn > \ ~ 3 ~ \ \ > 
yevowT av avdpt KaAA@ Kayada Ta Kowa emnyh- 
4 Ul \ 9 / > / 
opevw cuveTuKovdilew Kal emeAadpilew émutynderd- 
Tato.. Kal addAAws, ered) TOV Urolecewv at pev 
? / ¢e \ 4 AY \ ? 4 
elou preiCous, at dé Bpayvrepar, tas péev eAdTTovs, 
\ : \ / A 
iva Ly Tept pKpa TpiPyHTaL, Tots UmapyxoLs EvdiKWS 
? A 
av emtpéepar, TOV dé perlovwy avayKaiws avTos 
n / > \ 3 4 4 ? 

172 av yevotto eLeTAoTHS axpiBéoTatos. peyadas ) 
droAnmréov bTobeces ody Gs olovTal TLVES, OTAV 
” A ? 4 / \ 4 
evdofor mpos evdokouvs dtadépwvTar Kat mAovorot 
mpos mAovatous Kal HyEmoves TmpOs WyEpovas, GAN’ 
EuTadv OTayv lou@Ta. Kal amopou Kat ddo€ou mpds 
dvvaTWTEpouUS, Os Tmpos TO pNdEV aVvYAKEOTOV TrAbeEtY 
pia €Amis 6 diKaoTHs. 

e / A ~ > 4 ~ / 

173 ‘“Exarépov d€ Tv cipnueévwv oadh Tapadetypata 
evpelty e€oTw ev Tois Lepois vouots, a pypetobar 
KaXov. Hv yap Tote xpdvos, ev @ povos adTos 
? 4 \ \ 4 ~ iA ? / 
éBpaBeve ta mrepi dixas Mwvojs ewlev ets viKra 

/ > ? Ss b] / iy A \ 
[365] zrovodpevos: add’ | adds adixdpevos 6 TevOepos Kal 
@ See Ex. xvili. 21. L.V. “ Able men (Lxx duvarovs), such 
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other matters which concern the public welfare. For 
a single person even though possessed of unique 
strength both in body and soul would not be capable 
of coping with the magnitude and multitude of 
affairs, be he ever so zealous, but would collapse 
under their force as they pour in upon him daily 
from different sides, unless he had helpers all of the 
best chosen for their good sense, ability, justice and 
godliness, and because they not only keep clear of 
arrogance but hate it as a thing pernicious and utterly 
evil. “In such persons the man of high excellence 171 
burdened with state affairs will find assistants and 
supporters well fitted to join in relieving him and to 
lighten his task. Further, since the questions which 
arise are sometimes greater and sometimes less, to 
prevent his wearing himself out in petty matters he 
will do rightly in entrusting the smaller to his sub- 
ordinates, while the greater he will be bound to 
scrutinize himself with the utmost care. And great 172 
questions must not be understood, as some think, to 
mean cases where both the disputants are dis- 
tinguished or rich or men in high office but rather 
where the commoner or the poor or the obscure are 
disputing with others more powerful, and where their 
one hope of escaping a fatal disaster lies in the 
judge. 

Both these statements may be justified by clear 173 
examples to be found in the sacred laws, examples 
which we do well to copy. For there was a time 
when Moses himself arbitrated questions of justice, 
labouring from morning till night, but afterwards 
when his father-in-law arrived and observed the vast 


as fear God, men of truth, hating unjust gain”? (Lxx vzepy- 
daviav =“ arrogance ’’). 
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\ Ld 4 4 4 9 
cuvdwy oom Paper muelerar mpaypaTwv, Emoup- 
pedvTwy adel THY Tas apdioPyTHcELs EexXOVTWY, 
” 4 ey 7 4 7 9 e \ 
aptora auveBovAevacev eA€aBar Staddyous, tv’ ob peVv 
Ta PpayvTepa Kpivwow, adtos 8° édedpevn Tots 
peiLoot Katpovs eis avatavAav avT@ didovs. Tet- 
abeis 5€ Tots Aeyouevois—kai yap hv cupdepovTra— 
Tovs Sokywrdtous €€ dmavtos tot mwAyOous €Ac- 
pevos trdpyous dua Kal duxaotas Kalioryor, 
xehevoas Tas preiCous Kpicets en a.vrov avayew. 
TAvTHY THY mpagw" dvdypamrov at tepat Biro 
Teptexovowv els THY TOV Kal? ExdoTny yevedy 
apxovTwy didacKadriay, iva. mpa@Tov pev pn 
amrodoKiyualwor ovpBorous Ws ikavol mdavTa TeEpt- 
abpetv, Mwucéws odK amodoKipdoavtos .Tod Tav- 

/ \ A ” \ & 4 \ 
aodov Kal Beodidrods, Exerta 5é iva Sevtépovs Kal 

ec aA A 

Tplrous Hyyepovas atpdvrat, ppovrilovres TOO [Ly 
rept pupa TpiBopevor TOV avayKaloTépwy aperctv 
apnxyavov yap éd amavra pidvew puow avOpw- 
4 
Tiny. XXXIV. €v pev 67) THV Tapa- 
devrypaTwyv peunvuTar’ Too de SevTépouv THY TioTW 
édappootéov. peyddAas ednv elvar dixas Tas TaV 
Tatrewotépwv acbevés S€ Kal TaTrELVOY YHpa Kal 
oppavos Kal emyAuTos: TovTOLs ypy OuKalew Tov 
> , , , 8 979 ¢ > , 2 
avwratw Baoiléa Kat THY ef amracw avaysdpevov 
apx7nv, emet Kata Mwuodéa Kai 6 TH OAwy Hyepov 
Beds odK €oKopdKicey adtovs THs ad avdTod o- 
Katovopias. dpvicas yap Tas TOU OvTOS apEeTas 6 
lepopavTns Tov Ttpdmov TovTov: “‘ 6 Beos 6 péyas 

1 SoM. Other mss. xpiow or ragiv. Cohn prints mpdoragu, 
but Jethro’s advice could hardly be called this, and the point 


is not what he advised, but what Moses did. 
2 mss. édaysdpevov or évarsdyevov (-nr). 
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burden of affairs which oppressed him through the 
perpetual flood of persons who had questions to 
settle, he gave the excellent advice that Moses 
should choose delegates to judge the smaller matters 
and keep himself in reserve for the greater and 
thus allow himself time to rest. Moses listened to 174 
this truly valuable advice and chose out of the 
multitude the men of highest repute whom he 
appointed as subordinate governors and also as 
judges, bidding them refer the more important 
suits to himself. A record of the course thus 175 
taken is included in the sacred books as a lesson 
to each generation of rulers, first that they should 
not, under the impression that they are cap- 
able of surveying everything, reject the help of 
councillors which Moses the supremely wise and 
beloved of God did not reject; next that they 
should choose officers to act as second and third to 
themselves and so take care that they did not by 
wearing themselves out over petty matters neglect 
the fmore vital. For human nature cannot possibly 
reach everything. XXXIV. I have 176 
stated one of the two examples and must add 
the evidence for the second. I said that the great 
cases were those of the lowlier. Lowliness and 
weakness are attributes of the widow, the orphan 
and the incomer. It is to these that the supreme 
king who is invested with the government of all 
should administer justice, because according to 
Moses God also the ruler of the Universe has 
not spurned them from His jurisdiction. For when 177 
the Revealer has hymned the excellences of the 
Self-existent in this manner® “God the great and 


* Deut. x. 17, 18. 
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Kal KpaTalds, ooTis ov Bavpdler mpdow7ov odd 41) 
AdBn S@pov towWv Kpiow,” emAdyer tiow 7 Kpi- 
ois." od oGaTpdamais Kal Tupavvois Kal yhs Kal 
Bardarrns avayapevors TO Kpatos, add’ “ émndAdTw 
178 Kal 6pdav@ Kat xjpa’’* T@ pev OTL Tovs 
ouyyeveis, os pdvous etkos EXEL ovvaywrioTds, 
exOpovs doupBarous cipydcaro EaUT@ HeTavacTas 
els GAnOevav Kal THY TOU Evos TuyLiov TUYLTY a7ro 
pvbucay Tagparwy Kal mohvapxias, 6 a yoveis Kal 
TANTOL Kal TMpPOYOVoL Kal TaVTES Of ad aipaTos 
Tob oTetAapévov THY KaAnv amotkiav TavTHV ée€eTi- 
pnoav: T® 8° émev67) TaTpos Kal nTpPOS 
Tov ex dvoews Ponladv Kat brepudywv éotépynTrau 
Suvdpews THS povns eis ovppaxyiay dvayKaias 
Eepnuwleis: TH O° OTe TOV SiadeEdpevov avdpa THV 
Tov yovéwy emiéeAccay Kal mpooTaciav adijpyrat: 
yuvalKl yap avyp els Kydepmoviay sémep* yoveis 
179 7apleva. oyedov S€ Kal TO ovprav 
"lovdaiwy €bvos dppavod Adyov exer ovyKpwwdpevov 
Tois atavTaxov maou Ta pev yap, omdTe pH Oen- 
[366] Aaro. KatacKymTTovev avpdopai, dua | Tas Ev Tots 
EOveow emipitias odK amopet Bondy Kowompa- 
youvtwy, TH Oo HKLoTAa Tis GuVvaywvileTaL VvopoLS 
e€aiperois Xpwpevw’ ceuvot 6 elow e€ avayKns, 
1 Printed by Cohn émAéyec—riow % xpiots ; 


2 Cohn corrects to womep. This seems to me not only 
unnecessary but to involve a difficult construction, viz. that 


ix) 


eis KndEoviay IS used like the Latin predicative dative “ vir 


custodiae est mulieri”’ =“‘ custos mulieris.”” Cohn may perhaps 
have thought that todz7o ro would be supplied before 6zep as in 
§ 186. 


3 MSS. KoLVOTpayoovTa. 
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powerful, who has no respect to persons, will re- 
ceive no gifts and executes judgement,” he pro- 
ceeds to say for whom the judgement is executed— 
not for satraps and despots and men invested with 
power by land and sea, but for the “ incomer,* for 
orphan and widow.”’ For the incomer, 
because he has turned his kinsfolk, who in the 
ordinary course of things would be his sole con- 
federates, into mortal enemies, by coming as a 
pilgrim to truth and the honouring of One who alone 
is worthy of honour, and by leaving the mythical 
fables and multiplicity of sovereigns, so highly 
honoured by the parents and grand-parents and 
ancestors and blood relations of this immigrant to a 
better home. For the orphan, because 
he has been bereft of his father and mother his 
natural helpers and champions, deserted by the sole 
force which was bound to take up his cause. For 
the widow because she has been deprived of her 
husband who took over from the parents the charge 
of guarding and watching over her, since for the 
purpose of giving protection the husband is to the 
wife what the parents are to the maiden. 

One may say that the whole Jewish race is in the 
position of an orphan compared with all the nations 
on every side. They when misfortunes fall upon 
them which are not by the direct intervention of 
heaven are never, owing to international intercourse, 
unprovided with helpers who join sides with them. 
But the Jewish nation has none to take its part, as 
it lives under exceptional laws which are necessarily 
grave and severe, because they inculcate the highest 


¢ E.V. “stranger.” Lxx mpoondtrw. Philo, as regularly 
elsewhere, assumes that he is a proselyte to Judaism. 
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v4 A A ” > A > , . \ \ 
QTE mpos THV aKpav apeTnv adAcidovrTes: TO de 

\ b} 4 ley > e A a b] 4 
ceuvov avoTypov, TodTo 8° 6 mroAvs GptAos avOpw- 
> , A. A e ~ > VA bd] b] 

TW aTrooTpEepeTat Sia THY HOoVAS atrodoy7v. GAA 

/ lon 3 aA 
Omws THS Ophavias avTobd Kat épnuias é€Acov Kal 
% 4 ~ > A 4 \ e 4 
oixtov dynot Mwvofs act AapBavew tov nyenova 
TaV CAwY @ mpookerAnpwrar, bude Tob oupTravTos 
avO pastry: yevous daeveun On oid TLS darapx” T® 
Tour h Kal mraTpi. TO O° aiTiov at TOV apxnyera@v 
Tob EOvous Trepysdynto. SiKatoovval Kal apETal, at 
4 \ > , 4 > 4 
Kabamep duta abdvata Siapévovow aelaréa Kap- 
mov dépovoat Tots amroyovols GWTHpLov Kal pos 
A 

TavTa whéApov, Kav adrot TUYwWOL SiapLapTavovTeEs 
A ~ / \ 

idoua adda pn mavTeA@s aviata. vay 

4 4 > > \ 
pevrou vopioas tis ayabov eivar téAcvov TH €d- 
4 A 
yevevay oAvywpetron KaA@v mpagewv, Aoyihoprevos 
OTL HeiLovos opyiis a&vos Tuyxavew €oTl oO yervn- 
b , 

Beis pev EK TOV apiorww, aroxovyy 5° emupepo Tots 
yevvyoac. Sua THY THY TpdOTwWY KaKiav: exw yap 
aA 4 
oiketa Trapadelypata KadoKayabias a puunoeTau 

> 4 4 
Kal pnoev amopaTTopmevos eis vyvaivovros Ptov 
KaTop0wow émidnmTos. 
“A \ 
XXXV. *Azayopever 5° 6 vopos TH THY TpO- 
A “A 4 
oTaciav Kal émuuédccay TOV Kowdv averdAndott 
A 4 4 b) 
OuKQLOTATYHY Gmaydpevow, Ly Topevec0ar doAw ev 
~ mw lon \ > / \ 4 
tT Over puyfs yap avedevbépov Kat opodpa dov- 
Aomperrods emiBouda On Gvoxvalovons dToKptioes 
TO €pyov. Tov yap apyovTa oUTWwS xpt) TMpoEcoTavat 





¢ Cf. De Praem. 166 and note. 
’ So txx, Lev. xix. 16. E.V. “Thou shalt not go up and 
down as a tale-bearer among thy people.”’ Both in the 
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standard of virtue. But gravity is austere, and 
austerity is held in aversion by the great mass of 
men because they favour pleasure. Nevertheless as 
Moses tells us the orphan-like desolate state of his 
people is always an object of pity and compassion to 
the Ruler of the Universe whose portion it is, because 
it has been set apart out of the whole human race as 
a kind of first fruits to the Maker and Father. And 
the cause of this was the precious signs of righteous- 
ness and virtue shown by the founders of the race, 
signs which survive like imperishable plants, bearing 
fruit that never decays for their descendants, fruit 
salutary and profitable in every way, even though 
these descendants themselves be sinners, so long as 
the sins be curable and not altogether unto death.* 

Yet let no one think that good lineage 
is a perfect blessing and then neglect noble actions, 
but reflect that greater anger is due to one who while 
his parentage is of the best brings shame upon his 
parents by the wickedness of his ways. Guilty is he 
who, having for his own models of true excellence to 
copy, reproduces nothing that serves to direct his life 
aright and keep it sound and healthy. 

XXXV. The law lays upon anyone who has under- 
taken to superintend and preside over public affairs 
a very just prohibition when it forbids him “ to walk 
with fraud among the people,’’® for such conduct 
shows an illiberal and thoroughly slavish soul which 
disguises its malignant ways with hypocrisy. The 
ruler should preside over his subjects as a father over 


Hebrew and in the Lxx it is no doubt a general precept, but 
as it is preceded by “in righteousness shalt thou judge thy 
neighbour,” Philo might allege some reason for applying it 
to a person in authority. 
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TOV UTNKOWY WS TATEpA TALdWY, Wa Kal AUTOS WS 
bmT0 yynoiwy vid avTiTyLdtas: 810’ Kowol mdAewv 
b “A A b] A aA 
Kat eOvav yovets, eb det TaAnfles eimretv, dpxovrés 
etow ot ayaloi, THY tony, got O° OTE Kal TEpLTTO- 
3 
TEpav EVVoLaV ETLOELKVUpLEVOL’ TOUS O° emt AUN Kal 
tnuia tov trnKowv peyddAas trepiBaddAopévous 
duvacteias ovK apxovTas GAA’ éxOpovs mpocayo- 
pevTéov, Ta TroAcLiwy aovpPaTwv Spavras. ov 
pny adda Kat ot doAEpas aducobvTes trovnpdTeEpot 
Tov havep@s evavTiovxpéevwv eiciv, el ye Tovs pev 
EveoTe padiws apvvacbar yupvnv anapmicyovtas 
~ b] 
Thy dvopeverav, TMV O° e€oti SvaAnTTOS Kal dv0- 
U > 
Onpatos 7» poxOnpia Kabamep ev Oedtpw oKeunv 
b] 4 3 4, > > U4 b] ~ 
aAAoTpiav avadapBavovtwr eis amokpudsw adnfois 
” 4 \ \ A b) ~ Ss \ 
opews. Pbaver 5€ TO THS apxfs eidos Kal d.a- 
/ A 
deduKer, dAiyou déw pavar, ™pos aTavTa. 7. Too 
Biov” pepn, Svadepov adro povov peyeler Kal TO 
Troo@. OrrEp yap mrodews aowreus, ToOTO Kat 
KWOULNS 6 TPWTOS Kal olKias SeomdrNs Kat vooouv- 
Twv tatpos, Kat | oTpatomedouv pev oTpaTyyos, 
vavapyos Oo emBatiKod Kaul TAnpwuaTwrv, Kat 
4 / 4 , 
mavAw doptidwy ev Kal oAKadwy vavKAnpos, 
KuPepvyTys O€ TAwTi pa: ol mavTes SUvaVTaL peV 
appa 70 Te ev Kal TO xetpov, BovAcoBac d odet- 
Novot TO dpewov: TO apewov 5° eoTiv wdedretv 
b) \ \ / 4 nv el > \ \ 
aAAa pn BAamtew doovs av oidv Te H. TO yap 
Errea0an beg TobT EoTiv, eTret KaKEiv@ SUVapLsS [EV 
b] “A e , 4, \ : 4 > 4 
é€ott Spadv éxatepa, BovAerar 5é pova rtayada. 
“A / 
pnvier O€ 7 TOU KOOpOU yeveois Te Kal StotiKyOtS™ 
\ \ \ 54 9 4 > \ Ss 4 > 
Ta yap pn ovTa exadAecev els TO elvar Takw e€€ 


1 So Cohn for mss. dso7t. The correction seems to me 
uncertain. See note a. 
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his children so that he himself may be honoured in 
return as by true-born sons, and therefore? good rulers 
may be truly called the parents of states and nations 
in common, since they show a fatherly and sometimes 
more than fatherly affection. But those who assume 
great power to destroy and injure their subjects 
should be called not rulers but enemies acting like 
foemen in bitter war, though indeed those who do 
wrong craftily are more wicked than open adver- 
saries. These last show their hostility stripped naked 
and it is easy to make defence against them; the 
villainy of the others is hard to catch or trace since 
they assume a strange garb as in a theatre to hide 
their true appearance. Now “rule” or “ com- 
mand ”’ is a category which extends and intrudes 
itself, I might almost say, into every branch of life, 
differing only in magnitude and amount. For the 
relation of a king to a state is the same as that of a 
headman to a village, of a householder to a house, 
of a physician to his patients, of a general to an 
army, of an admiral to the marines and crews, or 
again of a skipper to merchant and cargo vessels or of 
a pilot to the seamen. All these have power both 
for good and for worse, but they ought to will the 
better, and the better is to benefit instead of injuring 
as many as they possibly can. For this is to follow 
God since He too can do both but wills the good only. 
This was shown both in the creation and in the 
ordering of the world. He called the non-existent 
into existence and produced order from disorder, 


a “Therefore ’’ is perhaps more logical than the “‘ because ”’ 
of the mss. (See note 1). But Philo is not incapable of saying 
*‘ good rulers are the parents of their subjects and therefore a 
ruler must behave as such.” 
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atafias Kal €€ amoiwv mowTyTas Kal €€ avopoiwv 
OmotoTntas Kal €€ ETEpoloTnTwY TAaVTOTHTAS Kat 
e€ aKowwvnTwv Kal avapuooTwy Kowwwvias Kal 
dppovias Kal €k pev aviooTntos lodtnta ex Oé 
aKoTous ds épyacdpevos: ael yap eat emiedes 
atT@ Kal tats evepyéricw attod duvdueou TO 
TAnwpedés THS xXElpovos ovaGias peTaTro“ety Kal 
peBappoleabar mrpos THY apeivw. XXXVI. tad7Ta 


pupetobar mpoonKer Tovs ayabovs adpyovtas, el ye 


tus avtois dpovtis eorw eLoowwoews THs mpos 


eov. 

"Exel 5€ Uzroppet pupia Kai AavOaver Tov avOpu- 

“A a” 9 > 4 9 4 ” 

miwvov votv, at evdedepevov atobjcewv dxAw 
TOGOUTW Tapayayely Kal atraTHoar wevdeou SdEats 
e 4 A b > 4 ~ 
ixavwratw, pdaddov 8 eévretupPevpevov OvyTa@ 
Cwatt, O KUpiws av Tis Ofua KaXécele, poets 
aidetobw SuxaoTyns Omodoyadv ayvoeiv omep ayvoet. 
TpO@Tov pev yap oO Wevdopevos. aVTOS avTOU yevy- 
ceTat yelpwv, adnfevav drepopiov ths duyfs 
mepuyadevKws: emeita O€ pupia PAdiber Tovds 
Kpwopevous, TUPAnV yy@ow amodawopmevos TH p17 


4 on b) “A 
190 BA€mew Ta Sikata. oTav ovv apavpav mroLATat’ 


\ b) , ~ , b) , \ A 
Thy avTiAniw TOV TpayyaTwv acagevav Kal 7roAv 
oKOTOs atrepyalopévwr, trapaitetcbw Tas Kpicets 


1 Cohn in his footnote and still more strongly in a note to 
Heinemann’s translation condemns ovjrat and suggests 
olnras or HyATa. But examples of zovetoPai 71 coupled with 
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qualities from things devoid of quality, similarities 
from dissimilars, identities from the totally different, 
fellowship and harmony from the dissociated and dis- 
cordant, equality from inequality and light from 
darkness. For He and His beneficent powers ever 
make it their business to transmute the faultiness of 
the worse wherever it exists and convert it to the 
better. XXXVI. These things good rulers must 188 
imitate if they have any aspiration to be assimilated 

to God. 

But since a vast number of circumstances slip 
away from or are unnoticed by the human mind, 
imprisoned as it is amid all the thronging press of 
the senses, so competent to seduce and deceive it 
with false. opinions, or rather entombed in a mortal 
body which may be quite properly called a sepulchre,? 
let no judge be ashamed, when he is ignorant of any- 
thing, to confess his ignorance. Otherwise in the first 189 
place the false pretender will himself deteriorate as 
he has banished truth from the confines of the soul, 
and secondly he will do immense harm to the suitors 
if through failing to see what is just he pronounces a 
blind decision. So then if the facts create a sense of 190 
uncertainty and great obscurity, and he feels that 
his apprehension of them is but dim, he should 


@ See App. p. 436. 
> Lia odpa—a well-known play of words, Plato, Cratylus 
400 B, Gorgias 493 a. See App. p. 436. 





an adjective or adjectival phrase in the sense of “consider ” 
are fairly common, and though perhaps none quoted are 
quite analogous to this “considers his apprehension to be 
dim,”’ they come near enough to it to forbid dogmatism. 
On the other hand is ofec@a: followed by the adjective, without 
an expressed infinitive, in ordinary Greek ? 
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PHILO 


A > / \ > 
KQL avameuTéTW Tmpos aKpiBeoTEépovs diKaoTas* 
obtot dé Tives av elev 7 lepels Kal 6 TMV lepéwv 
” \ e , e \ \ A 
191 e€apyos Kal yyeuwv; of yap Aevtoupyol Beod 
/ A / > A 
yryjotot THv Siavoray emupeAds HKOvNnVTAL, TO Tapa 
\ e 
puKpov od puuKpov oddAya nyovpevor, Sua Tas eV 
a “~ 
amacw vmepPoAds tod Bepamevopévov Bacréws 
\ a A 
—610 Kal mpooréraktat maou Tois lepwpévois 
tA 1 A , 7 } \ ~ 4 \ 
vndadia’ Mew, wa pndév tod Tapamaiew Kal 
A 4 “A 
TapaAnpeiy ddppakov UrevceADov Tovs THs Savoias 
> 
192 offaApovs dayavpwon—, Taya 8° émeid7) Kal oO 
\ > v4 e \ 3 4 > / b] / 
mpos adAnberav iepevds EvOUS eat. TpodrTys, od ever 
[368] paAAov 7) aperH tapeAnAvOas emi | THY TOD ovTws 
” 
ovtos Oepameiav, mpodjntn 8 ovdév adyvworTor, 
Yj 7 > A / 
ExovTt vonTtov jALov ev atT@ Kal acKious adyas, 
? ? ~ ? 4 
els evapyeotaTny KaTdAnyiv tev atobjoe pev 
> 4 ~ 
aopatwv dtavoia dé KataAnmTav. 
198 XXXVII. [aduw ot orabpia Kat Cvya Kal pétpa 
U Y / \ A 
duayeipiCovres eptropor Kal KamnAoL Kal ayopatot 
\ a 
Kat doou dAAou Ta TpPOS TO CHY Wria TMITpacKoVOL 
\ 
Enpa Te Kal bypa TaTTOVTAL pev dT ayopavopots, 
> / > ) \ -¢€ ~ dA A. 
dpetAovo. 8 adroit éavTmv, eav owdpovmow, 
1 So mss. except one vyndadiov. Cohn, who corrects to 
vndadtous here and in i. 100, must have failed to observe, as I 
did also there, that vyddAca Pvew is found in exactly the same 
connexion in De Ebr. 126 and probably ibid. 140. So also 
in De Vit. Cont. 74 vnddAra yap ws Tots tepebor Ovew Kal TovTOLS 


(i.e. the Therapeutae) Brody 6 opBds Adyos vpnyeirar. See App. 
p. 436. 


@ Deut. xvii. 8, 9 “If there arise a matter too hard for 
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decline to judge the cases and send them up to more 
discerning judges.* And who should these be but the 
priests, and the head and leader of the priests ? For 191 
the genuine ministers of God have taken all care to 
sharpen their understanding and count the slightest 
error to be no slight error, because the surpassing 
greatness of the King whom they serve is seen in 
every matter ; and therefore all officiating priests are 
commanded to abstain from strong drink when they 
sacrifice, that no poison to derange® the mind and the 
tongue should steal in and dim the eyes of the under- 
standing. Another possible reason for sending such 192 
cases to the priests is that the true priest is neces- 
sarily a prophet, advanced to the service of the truly 
Existent by virtue rather than by birth, and to a 
prophet nothing is unknown since he has within him 
a spiritual sun and unclouded rays to give him a full 
and clear apprehension of things unseen by sense but 
apprehended by the understanding. ° 

XXXVII. Again those who handle weights and 193 
scales and measures, merchants, pedlars and retailers 
and all others who sell goods to sustain life, solid or 
liquid, are no doubt subject to market-controllers,¢ 
but ought, if they have sound sense, to be their own 


thee in judgement . . . thou shalt come unto the priests, the 
Levites, and unto the judge that shall be in those days.” 
Philo understands “ the judge”’ to be the high priest. See 
App. p. 436. 

’ I understand zapazaiew to indicate insanity in general, 
and mapadnpetvy as shown in speech. They may, however, 
be mere synonyms. 

¢ Here or perhaps at § 188, since the next sections apply 
to the judge rather than to the ruler, ends all that can fall 
under the head of “‘ appointment of a ruler,” and the rest of 
the treatise is taken up with miscellaneous matters of justice. 

4 See App. p. 437. 
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” Ss \ aA ’ 
apxovTes eivar, un ddPw Ta Sixata Sp@vTes add 
e / ~ . 
EKOVOLW yvwun’ TOD yap peT avadyKys TO adTo- 
> , , A ‘ 
194 KéAevoTov KaTopOwya TYyuwTepov mavTayod. 40 
/ A % 
MpooTaTrer Tois KaTrHAOLsS Kal e€uTdpols Kal El TIVES 
” ~ 
dAdow THY ToLa’TnY Tpoalpeow emavynpyvTa Tod 
/ \ / A / \ 4 
Biov Cvya Sikara Kal orabpia Kal pétTpa mapa- 
okevaleaOar, pndev emi BAdByn Tav wvovpevwy 
KakoTexvobvtas, GAN’ am’ édevbdpas Kai adddov 
puxyfs exaota Kal Aéyew Kal mpatTew éxeivo Aoyt- 
4 @ \ \ ” / 7 
Copévous, OTe Ta pev adixa Kéepdn BAaBepwrarta, 
e \ \ / ~ > 4 
0 d€ peta Stxatoavvns TAcDTos avadaipeTos. 
> Ss ~ 
195 "Ezet d€ direpyias dBAa pobol mpdKewrTat Tots 
} A } A } \ e > > 5 y 1AX’ 
npvoupyois, Onpuovpyodou de ol ev eEvdeiats, a 
> e ” / , \ e / 
ody ots apfovor meprovoiat, KeAever py vTEpTi- 
A Q A 60 1AA° 7 A / e 4 ‘\ 
eofar Tas ddcets, GAA’ adth mapéxew nyépa Tov 
/ / ” \ \ \ > 
dioporoynGevta puucbov. dromov yap Ta pev eK 
aA ~ b) 
Ths TOV mevyTwv vdmnpecias azretAndéevar Tovs 
> / \ > b) \ V4 b) \ \ ? 
evmopous, Tas 0 avTl TovTwWY apwolBas Py avTL- 
A ~ 3 3 
196 Tapacxety azrdpots evOds mreptovoia Ca@vTas. ap 
> > A / a_3 > \ A 
ovkK evapyn delypata tabr’ é€oTi mpodvdAakis 
4 b) 4 ¢ \ de Ac \ 
peclCovwy adikynuaTtwv; 6 yap pyndé puoov tov 
/ > / IA > / / 
TavTws aTrodoPnaopevov edv exmpolecpov yeveobat, 
4 e¢ 7 e / > Kw / \ 
mpolecpiav opioas éomépav, ev t Senoer Tov 
\ > / 7 / 
Snpwoupyov amraAAatropevov oikade Kopicacbat 
\ > / a 9 Nv 4 e A 
THYv apo.Bnv, ovTos ov ToAv mpoTepov apmaynv 
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rulers and do what is just not through fear but of 
their own free will, for a right action if self-prompted 
is everywhere held in higher honour than if done 


under compulsion.* And therefore he commands 194 


tradesmen, merchants and all who have taken up 
such a line of life to provide themselves with just 
scales and weights and measures, and eschew dis- 
honest plots to injure their customers, and rather let 
every word and deed spring from a liberal and guile- 
less spirit, considering that unjust gains are utterly 
pernicious but wealth which comes of justice can 
never be taken away. 


Since workmen or labourers are offered wages as a 195 


reward for their industry and the persons so employed 
are the needy and not those who have abundance of 
resources to spare, he orders the employer not to 
postpone his payment but to render the stipulated 
wages on that very day.° For it is against all reason 
that the well-to-do, with their ample means of live- 
lihood should after receiving the services of the poor 
fail to render at once to the needy the recompense for 
their services. Have we not here clearly indicated a 
warning against worse iniquities ? He who having ap- 
pointed the evening? as the time in which a labourer 
should receive his recompense when he leaves for 
home, and does not even permit the wage though its 
final payment is assured to be delayed beyond the 
agreed hour—how much more does he forbid robbery 


@ Lev. xix. 35, 36, Deut. xxv. 13-15. 

> I understand this to mean not, as Heinemann, justly 
earned wealth, which Philo could hardly suppose to be 
absolutely secure, but the spiritual wealth which the possession 
of justice entails, cf. e.g. De Virt. 8. 

¢ Lev. xix. 18, Deut. xxiv. 15. 

@ “The sun shall not go down upon it,’’ Deut. l.c. 
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A A 4 A ° 
amrayopever Kal KAoTnY Kal YpewKoTTiaY KaL Oca 
4 e 4 4 A PS ~ 
ToUToLs OpoloTpoTa, SaTrAaTTWY Kai dLapopdav 
> 
Thv wuynv mpos SoKiyov eldos TO KadoKayabias 
QUTHS ; 
xs 4 > A / ° 
197 XXXVIII. Ed pévro. Kaxetvo dveipntar, ows 
A ron \ 
pnoeis pndéva BAaodnun Kal KaKnyoph, Kat 
4 A ” ”v a > A / 
pdrAwora Kwdhov ovTe atoPnow wv adiuKcetrau dSuva- 
A ” > A ” >) \ A 1 > / 
pevov AaBeiv ovTE ev Tots taots avTO TObTO' apwv- 
vacar. payn yap macmv exvonwraTn, Kal? jv 
A 4 @ / ? A A b) 4 A > 
TO fev ETEpov pLepos ev TH Spav e€eralerar, To O 
v4 b) A 4 4 A \ “A 
198 €repov ev TH Lovov TacxEW. Tots d€ KAaKNYOpODGL 
4 > 4 \ A Ss 4 4 
Tovs dvavdous Kal Ta wWTa PePAappevous opovov 
A e A “~ 
adiknua SpWow ot tuddAots oAtofovs €ptrovobvTes 
1, o° > » 2 9 \ , > + / 
Kal eTep atta” ev moat TiWevTEes’ avayKyn yap, 
b) LA ” e / > yw 
ody olovs Te OVTas UmepBaivew du ayvolav, TrEpt- 
4 > 4 \ A e A / 
MTALovTAS GUPOTEpA KAL THS Odo SLapapTaveL 
199 kal Tas Baoets BAamTecbar. Tots d€ TOV ToLovTwWY 
b) 4 \ A > , ~ 
€pyatais te Kat lndwtais éenavareivetar Oeod 
4 
[369] PoBov 6 vopos, EtKOTWS Kal | TpooNKdVTWS, é7rELd7) 
a A cA 
pLovos ovToSs THY xElpa Umepexer Kal mpoaomiler 
“A e A A > / \ / b) 
Tov avtots Ponlety advvatovvTwy: Kal ovov ovK 


200 dvrikpts Pyot Tois aduKompayoto.: “‘ Tods pev 
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and theft and repudiation of debts and other things 
of the same kind, and thus mould and shape the soul 
into the approved standard, into the form of true 
goodness itself. 

XXXVIII. Another excellent injunction is that no 197 
one is to revile or abuse any other, particularly a deaf- 
mute*® who can neither perceive the wrong he suffers 
nor retaliate in the same way, nor on an equal footing. 
For no kind of fighting is so utterly unfair as that 
where activity is the part assigned to one side and 
only passivity to the other. This offence of reviling 198 
those who have lost the power of speech and the use 
of their ears is paralleled by those who cause the 
blind to slip or put some other obstacles in their way.” 
For since in their ignorance they cannot surmount 
them, they needs must stumble about so that they 
both miss the right path and damage their feet.¢ 
Those who carry out or have a zest for such tricks 199 
are menaced by the law with the terrors of God’s 
wrath ; this is right and reasonable, since it is God 
alone whose arm is extended to shield those who are 
unable to help themselves. And his words are little 
less than a plain declaration to the workers of 
iniquity “ Ye senseless fools, you expect to go un- 200 


@ Lev. xix. 14. E.V. “thou shalt not curse the deaf.” 
txx “thou shalt not speak ill of the deaf.” The sequel 
shows that Philo understands xw¢ev to include dumbness. 

> Ibid. “‘ nor put a stumbling-block before the blind.” 

¢ Cf. Deut. xxvii. 18 “cursed be he that maketh the blind 
to wander out of the way.” 


1 Some mss. zap’ avro totro=“‘for this very reason,”’ i.e. 
that they are xwdot. The atro roiro alone somewhat strains 
the use of the cognate accusative. 

2 Mangey with some ss. éevedpa =“‘ traps.” 
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, oO \ ~ 1 / 
mAnupeAoupevous, @ Kevol dpevav,' Ajoecbar 
vopilete yéeAwrta Hyovpevor Tas éxeivwy cuudopas 
Kal els Tatta e€apapravovtes, rept & ovpBéPynKev 
aTuxety avTois, WTA pev dia KaKyyopi@v, odOaA- 

‘\ \ \ “A > \ 3\ 7 \ \ , 
provs d€ dia THY ev tool dAicOwv: Tov bé TaVTwWY 
” \ , \ b] 4 / 

Epopov Kat Siomrov Deov ovdémoTe Ajoecbe Kako- 
mpayiats abAiwy avOpwrwy émeuBaivovTes, ws TAS 
Gpoias Khpas ovK evdeEdpevor, CHa pev TacaLs 
adAwTov vdcois mepidepovtes, aicOyoers 8° em- 
KHpws exovoas, ai wiKpas evexa Kal THs TUXOVONS 
mpopacews ovK apaupotvTar povov, aAAad Kal 
avidtous vrrojevovet mNpwoets.” Tos ovVv Em- 
NeAnopevous pev éavTdv, émuxvdeotépovs 8° oio- 
pevous elvar THS dvoikyns avOpwrwv doleveias, 
extrepevyeva dé Tas ad7)AOUS Kal aTEKUapTOUS TIS 

4 > / “ 4 > ? \ 
TUXNS emBovhds, 7 ToAAaKts aipvidious oKymTovs 
eméppupe Kat evdiAoia Biov ypwpevous Hovov ovK 
ev avTots Aipéow edSaupovias KatéxAvoe, Tt det 
peyadavyety Kal emepuPaivery ovpdopats €éTépwr, 
pnde THv mapedpov diknv Tod mavTwY HyELovos 

1 The punctuation here should be specially noted. All 
other editions have ¢yot rots abdtxompayoto. tods pév memAnp- 
peAnuevous: “a Kevot dpevdv,” xrA. Mangey, Cohn, and 
Heinemann all take this punctuation for granted. Mangey 
strangely translates “ videtur affari insontes laedentibus.”’ 
Cohn pronounced rods pev wemAnppedAnuevous to be corrupt (see 
his discussion in Hermes, 1908, p. 210). The pév, as he says, 
has no de or other antithesis, and rremAnppeAnpevors, which 
he unnecessarily thinks intended to =“ the disabled,” cannot 
have that meaning. (lf however it is taken in the ordinary 


sense of “the wronged,” it is merely otiose after adtxompa- 


yotot.) Accordingly he proposed tovs pépos te wemnpwyéevous 
and Heinemann follows him. 


With the changed punctuation all difficulty, I believe, is 
removed. ovds pev tAnppedoupevovs is in its right place as an 
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detected by those whom you wrong when you count 
their calamities a laughing matter and work your 
wickedness against those parts in which misfortune 
has befallen them, against their ears by your reviling, 
against their eyes by the pitfalls which you set in 
their way. But you will never go undetected by God 
who surveys and controls all things, when you trample 
on the misfortunes of stricken men, as if you could 
never fall into like disasters, though the body which 
you have always with you can become the prey of 
every disease and your senses are perishable, liable 
through some trifling and quite ordinary occasion, 
not merely to be dulled and darkened but also to 
suffer incurable disablement.’’ ‘These persons have 201 
lost the knowledge of their real selves ; they think 
that distinction raises them above the natural weak- 
ness of mankind and that they have escaped the un- 
certainties and caprices of fortune’s hostility, fortune 
who often launches her sudden blasts on those who 
are sailing prosperously through life and sends them 
foundering when almost in the very harbour of 
felicity. What right have they to vaunt themselves 
and trample on the misfortunes of others without 
respect for the assessor of the ruler of all, justice, 


antithesis to rov d€ . . . Oeov, and the sense is improved, as the 
tricksters of course are right in thinking that they will go 
undetected by their victims. I do not think any objection 
can be raised by the transference of the vocative from the 
beginning of the clause to a later place. Such a position, 
if not general, is certainly found, ¢.g. in i. 320, iii. 66. The 
general use of aédixompayetv intransitively also supports my 
view. See App. p. 437. 

Between wAnppedAovpévovs and zemAnupeAnpuevovs the mss. 
are divided. I have a very slight preference for the present, 
as the authors of the outrage are undetected at the time. 
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tp 4 Ky @ 4 > 4 \ 39 4 
aldoupevous, 7 Oépis axouuynrois Kal o€vwreoTaTols 
u A ~ 
OMpace Kal Ta €v puxots ws ev HAlw Kabap@ 
mepiabpetv; ovToi por SoKodor pnd’ av teTEedev- 
; | 
TnKoTwWY atooxecbar du vmepBoAnv wWdrnTos, 
> A \ 4 ‘ lon \ A aA 
adda (ro Aeyopevov 87 Tobro Tapa Tots moAXois) 
A A 
py av oKvijoat vexpodvs émioddarrew, émel Kal 
4 A 4 
Hepeot Tols Tpomov Twa. mporebvnKdow evahvew 
Kal evuBpilew agvodow—opbahuot Te yap Py Bré- 
movres veKpol Ka ara py aKkovovra—, wor ei 
Kat od pépyn tadr’ éotiv && avOpmirwv adaviobetn, 
A > A ‘ > , > ld \ 
TO avyndeés Kal aovpParov émdeiEovTa, pndev 
avOpwmivov Kat cuptrabés Spdoavres, a TeTEAEv- 
4 A 
TnKOGL Kal mpos €xOpav év axypvKTots ToA€mous 
ow@lerat. Tatra pev emt tocodvrov. 
e 4 4 A Cra 
XXXIX. ‘Appoviay 5€ twa ororyndov €éffs 
, 4 4 4 
TUbnow opovoTpoTwv TapayyeAuaTwv, daoKkwy Ta 
4 \ e ~ A 
KTHVN pn OxXeveW ETEpolvyois, TOV auTEADVA [7 
e a 
KaTaoTretpew dipopor,  ywatiov ex dvotv bpacpeEvor, 
KiBdqAov epyov, my aprexeoOau. Aederau d€ TO 
pev mparrov ev Tots KaTa [PoLy@v, mpos Eupaouw 
TpavoTépav Tov py Seiv aAAoTpiois yapos | &ed- 
4 , A ” ~ / 
edpevev, P0cipovras pev On yvvarkdv, P0eipovras 
d€ Kal Tas emt TéKVWY OTOPa yvnoiwY ypyoTas 
> U e A \ > bd 4 4 e ~ 
eAmidas: 6 yap tas ev addyos Cwois EeTEpoyeva@v 
1 Some ss. d:agopov and in § 208. The same variation is 
found in the corresponding passages of the mss. of the Lxx. 


@ Cf. ii. 94 f. 

> Lev. xix. 19, Deut. xxii. 9-11. Both passages include 
the rule of the vineyard and the mixed garment. But in 
Leviticus the different species are not to mate, in Deuteronomy 
not to plough together. Philo in the main follows Leviticus, 
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whose right and duty it is with the surpassing keen- 
ness of her never-sleeping eyes to survey the secrets 
of the corner as though they were in bright sunlight. 
These men, it seems to me, would in their exceeding 202 
cruelty not spare the dead? but would without a qualm 
reslay the slain, to use the popular phrase, since they 
shrink not to vent their outrageous fury on parts in 
a sense already dead, eyes which seeing not and ears 
which hearing not are just corpses. And therefore 
if he to whom these parts belong should be removed 
from amongst men, they will show their implacable 
ruthlessness and grant him none of that human and 
sympathetic treatment which is maintained towards 
the fallen even by enemies in the bitterest warfare. 
So much for this part of the subject. 

XXXIX. ® He also lays down an ordered series of 203 
injunctions all on the same lines by forbidding them 
to mate their cattle with those of a different species, 
or to sow the vineyards for two kinds of fruit, or to 
wear a garment adulterated ¢ by weaving it from two 
materials. The first of these prohibitions has been 
mentioned in our denunciation of adulterers? to sug- 
gest still more clearly the wickedness of conspiring 
against the wedlock of other people, thereby ruining 
the morals of the wives as well as any honest hopes 
of begetting a legitimate family. For by prohibiting 


the crossing of irrational animals with different species 


but takes account in §§ 205 f. of Deuteronomy, treating it as 
an illustration. In E.V. Leviticus has “‘ field ’ of the second 
injunction, Deuteronomy “vineyard.” But the txx has 
‘vineyard ” in both. 

¢ K.V. “mingled together.”” The Lxx xiBdnAov, which Philo 
quotes, probably meant the same, but he could easily read 
into it the sense of adulterated. 

@ See iii. 46 ff. 
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‘ A A 
oxelas amnyopevKws €oike TOppwHev avaKomTnv 


204 prowydv epydleoban. Ack réov be Kal viv ev Tots 
, 


205 


206 


207 


208 


Tept Sucaoguvns” TO yap avTo mAcioow epappor- 
Tew, el dvvairo TWS, ov TOpETEov. EoTW ovv 
Bixaroy els TAUTOV dyew TO. Suvdpeva Kowwveiy: 
Td 3° Opoyevi} meépuev els kowwviar, emrel Kal 6oa 
eTEepoyev Kara TovVaVTioV GULKTA Kal aKOWWVNTA, 
ols 0 pnxavapevos exBeopous Opudias dducos, 
vopov pvoews dvarpav. 6 5° OvTws Lepos vopos 
TOOAUTY mpopn beta Kéxpytat tod Ssixaiov, wor’ 
ovd dpoTov ys émutpémer trovetobar Sia TaV THY 
ioxvv aviowv, add’ ev tavT@ KatalevEavtas Ovov 
Te Kal pooxov apotpiav exwAvoev, iva LN) TEpLTTH 
duvapes TOO padAdAov PpwpLevov TO d.ofeveorepov 
dyudrdoGau Bvacbev azeimn Kal TpoKapn. KQlTOL 
TO MeV €ppweveaTepov, 6 Tabpos, ev TH Tafet TOV 
Kkabapdv Cawv avaypadetat, TO 5° acbeveorepov, 
0 oVvos, Ev TH Tey py Ka apav. aA’ Guws Kat 
Tots Xetpoow elvau doKxodow ovK eplovnoer woe- 
detas Tis azo Tob duKaiou, Tos dvayKaLoTaryy 
pabnow, ws y’ olua, ducaoTdv, va pndev ev tats 
Kpioeow eAatT@ot Tovs dvayevets ev ols od yévous 
aA’ dpetns 4 Kakias é€oriv é&éraats. 

eudepes eats TovTOLs SidTaypa Kal TO TeAEUTAIOV 
ToV ev TH avlvyia, TO LW GUVUdaivew Tas ETEpoEL- 
dets ovotas, Epia Kat Alva: Kal yap emt TovTwV od 
}ovov | n Stadopdtns akowwrvytov, adda Kat y) 
emuKpareta Oarépov pHew amepyalopevy’ paddov 7 
Evwow, OTAV ben xphovac. 


XL. Méoov fw ris ev oulvyia tpiados TO pb 
1 Mss. amepyalopevov -adpevov -oadpevov. 
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he appears to be indirectly working towards the pre- 


vention of adultery. But the lawshould be mentioned 204 


also here, where the theme is justice, for we must not 
neglect the opportunity where possible of using the 
same point to bring out more than one moral. Now 
it is Just to join together things which can associate, 
and the homogeneous are made for association just 
as the heterogeneous on the other hand cannot be 
blended or associated, and one who plans to bring 
them into abnormal companionship is unjust because 


he upsets a law of nature. But the law in its essential 205 


holiness shows such thoughtfulness for what is just 
that it does not even allow the land to be ploughed 
by animals of unequal strength and forbids the ass 
and the young bull to be yoked together for this 
purpose, lest the weaker partner, forced to compete 
with the extra power of the stronger, should break 


down and faint on the way. It is true indeed that 206 


the stronger, the bull, is named in the list of clean 
animals while the weaker, the ass, belongs to the un- 
clean. Nevertheless the law did not grudge the help 
of justice to the seemingly inferior, in order, I believe, 
to teach judges a most indispensable lesson that they 
should not in their judgements set the meanly born 
at a disadvantage, when the point under examina- 
tion is not concerned with birth but with good and 


bad conduct. Also similar to these two 207 


is the last enactment in the group, which forbids 
wool and linen, substances differing in kind, to be 
woven together, for in this case not only does the 
difference forbid association, but also the superior 
strength of the one will produce a rupture rather 
than unification when they have to be worn. 

XL. Midway in the group of the three comes the 208 
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PHILO 


KaTaometpew apreA@va Sipopov. mp@Tov per, iva 

By pupyTau ovyxeopeva Ta yévous ovTa éT€pov" 

oTapTa yap d€évOpous Kal Sevdpa omaprois avoi- 

KEela. Tapo Kat 1 vos ov THY avTHY mTpoOcopiav 
b] 


> 4 @ \ “A 9 tA ~ 
appotépois wpicev eis THY THY eTHGlwWY KapTOV 


yeveow, aAXa. Tots fev els GUNTOV Wpav arTréverpe 
TO €ap, Tots 8° ets ovyKopony dxpodpvov Aijyov 


209 Dépos. oupPatver yoov KaTQ TOV avrov x povov TO. 


pev adavaiveoBau mpoavOjoarra, ta 6¢€ BAaora- 
vew mpoagavavevra. Xeyave pev yap puddoppo- 
ouvTuV devd pe Ta, omapTa dvb, €apt O€ KaTa 
TobvavTiov avawvopevav doa omra,pra Bracravovew 
aut Sévdpuv 7 Tpepav TE kal Sypiov Brat Kal oxedov 
6 avros Gpos €oriv, év @ ot bev TOV oTrapTav 
Kaprol reNevoOvras, ot be TOV Sevdpev apxnv 


210 yevecews AapBdavovow. elkoTws ouv Ta TogovTOV 
[371] GAARAwv | SunpTnpeva Kat Tais Pvoear Kal Tats 


211 


avOjceat Kal Tots eis TO yevvay Ta oixeta, Kaupots du- 
éCevée kai dim@Kice Taéw e€ ata€lias elonyouvpevos: 
Tater prev yap ovyyevés Kdopos, atagia 5é TO 
d.cooHov. SevTepov dé, Wa pT exdrepa 
TO. etd Paanrntat Te Kat dvttBraarn, 7™7v Tpo- 
giv 7a éTepa TaV eTepw TOPATTOpEVva, 7s Karo 
Keppatiloperns, ofa ev Ad Kal omdver, avayKaiws 
Ta puta Tavra dia mavTwr eEacberycer Kal } oTEt- 
pwow evdeEeTar mpos TO TravTeAés adopyoavTa 7 


* vdy is here a collective noun embracing a genus or variety 
of trees or vegetation. So below § 229 and i. 74 ris aypias 
vAgs. This sense is not given in L. & S. 

° This word is very inadequate as a translation for xdopos 
here, but I doubt whether any equivalent to it exists in 
English. It is something higher than mere 7zaéis, and thus 
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order not to sow the vineyard for bearing two kinds 
of fruit. The first reason for this is to keep things 
of a different kind from being mixed and confused. 
For sown crops have no relation to trees nor trees to 
sown crops and therefore nature has not appointed 
the same date to both for producing their annual 
fruits, but has assigned spring to the one for reaping 
the corn harvest and the end of summer to the other 
for gathering the fruits. Thus we find that the sown 209 
plants after their flowering wither at the same time 
as the trees sprout after withering. For the sown 
plants flower in the winter when the trees shed their 
leaves while on the contrary in the spring when all 
the sown plants are withering the trees of both types* 
the cultivated and the wild are sprouting, and 
practically it is at the same time that the crops 
reach their fullness and the fruits begin to grow. 
These two so greatly differing in their natures, their 210 
flowerings and their seasons for gendering their own 
particular products he rightly put asunder and set 
at a distance from each other, thus reducing disorder 
to order. For order is akin to seemliness ® and dis- 
order to unseemliness. The second reason 211 
was to prevent each of the two species from hurting 
and being hurt in return by abstracting the nourish- 
ment from each other. For if this nourishment is 
divided up, as it is in times of famine and dearth, all 
the plants will necessarily lose all their strength and 
either become sterilized and completely unproductive 
or else bear nothing but poor fruit as a consequence 





can be used to signify good behaviour and adornment and 
the perfection of the cosmic system (cf. § 237). Perhaps 
‘“harmony’’ might come nearest to it. Heinemann gives 
“regularity” and “order” (‘‘ Regelmdssigkeit ” and “ Ord- 


nung ”’), 
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212 


213 


PHILO 


evyevets Kapmrovs oddeTTOTE olcet TpocEacUevncavTa 
Tais evbetas. Tpitov d€, O7ws dpeTdoa 
a BY muecnrau Baputarous dxVear, ToOTO pev v7r0 
THs TOV O7TTELpopLeveny ev TAOTE Kat _puopevev 
cuveyots Kal émaAAnAov mUKVOTHTOS, TOUTO e 570 
Tijs TGV Kapma@v SutAacvaloperys dopas. amoxpy 
yap e€ Evos xwptov AapBdvew ¢ eva Saojpov ETH OLOV 
T@ KEKTNPEV, xabamep ex m70Aews Bactret: TO dé 
dédpous emixerpely metous exAeyew Pidoxpnuarias 
drrepBaddovons Epyov eéoriv, h kal Ta, puoews 
dvar peer au VOU. 510 pain dv 0 vouos Tots 
eyvaKoar Tous dpmehdvas € EVEKO. mAcovefias Karan 
omeipew “‘ un yelpous yiveobe Tov omAos Kal 
oTparetas TOAEts Kal ywpas drnypevay Bacdewv, 
of mpovoig. Too péMovros Kat apa geidot THv 
dankowy eva Sacpov éryovov exAéyew afiovor, 
oroxalopevor TOO Tay Bpaxet Kaup@ Kara TO 
mravtehes els eoxarny amopiav avrovs dyayety. 


214 duets 8° edav Ex TOU adTov edddovs Eapt pEev TOUS 


Kp\l0a@v Kat tup@v ddpovs avampatTynte, Oper dé 
Tovs TV aKpodptwv, SutAaciots adTo dacpots 
EKTpaxnAetTe’ amayopevoeL yap KaTAa TO ElKOS 
abAntob tpdmov ovK ewpevouv diamvety Kal ovaA- 


215 AdyeoOar S¥vapuv els ETépas aywrias apynv. add’ 


€olkaTe padiws wv duetakapnv KowwdeA@v e€x- 
Aavbdveobat- et yodv epéeuvnode THs aept Tod 
eBddpuov eTous elonyjoews, Kal? nv ediKaiwoa 
THv lepav xwpav elavieobar pndevi TOV Kara, 
yewpyiav epywv GaroTpuxopevny evexa TOV EV 
efaeTia movwv, ovs vUméeoTn Kapmtodopotca Tats 


¢ This use of xaipds for a space of time is strange. Pos- 
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of the debility caused by their lack of nourishment. 
The third reason was that good soil 212 
should not suffer from the pressure of two very heavy 
burdens, one the close unbroken density of the plants 
which are sown and grow on the same spot, the other 
the task of bearing a double crop of fruit. A single 
yearly tribute from a single piece of ground is enough 
for the owner to receive, as the same from a city is 
enough for a king. To attempt to levy more than 
one toll shows excessive avarice, and that is a vice 
which upsets the laws of nature. And therefore the 213 
law would say to those who are minded to gratify 
their covetousness by laying down seed in their vine- 
yard “ do not show yourselves inferior to kings who 
have subdued cities and countries by arms and 
military expeditions. They with an eye to the 
future and at the same time wishing to spare their 
subjects deem it best to levy one yearly tribute in 
order to avoid reducing them in a short space of time? 
to the utmost depths of poverty. But you if you 214 
exact from the same plot in the spring its contribu- 
tions of wheat and barley and in the summer the 
same from the fruit trees will wring the life out of 
it by the double taxation. For it will naturally 
become exhausted like an athlete who is not allowed 
a breathing space and a chance of rallying his forces 
to begin another contest. But you appear to forget 215 
too easily the injunctions which I gave for the 
common weal.? If only you had remembered my 
instruction as to the seventh year, in which I laid it 
down that the holy land should be left at liberty in 


consideration of its six-years labours, which it under- 


sibly he means “with (i.e. for) a small advantage.” See 
Dictionary. > See ii. 87-93. 
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218 


PHILO 


eTnolots Wpats KaTa Tovs THs dUcews Oeopous, 
ovK Gv emiweavievdmevotr Kal emuyetpovojobyTes Tats 
mAcoveEiats Kalvovs oTdpous émevoeiTe THY SEevopi- 
Tia yhv Kal pddiota THY apumedAdduTov KaTa- 
omeipovtTes, iva diTTais mpoaddois Kal’ €xaorov 
eviavTov apdotépats adikois avfnte Tas ovotas 
bro diAoypynyatias, exvououv emiOupias,’ apyupo- 
Aoyotvres. ov yap av dropetvat 6 adros éreu TE 
éBdduw Ta oiKEia ywpla avievat [Lt) Tmpocodevo- 
pevos, Umép TOO THY yhv avaxTnoacbat Trovnbetcar, 
kat Baptvew adtnv Kat mélew dittois dyOeow. 
dvayKkaiws obv amednvaunv TOV ToLlovTwWY KTYNUG- 
Twv dviepov elvar Kal avayvov | TO Te THS OTwWpas 
yevvyua Kal TOV TOO OTdpov KapmoV, didTL adyevi- 
Cerau TpdoTrov Twa Kai dyyeTat TrVedLA CwoduTodv 
év apeTwon yh Kal OTL Tats Tod Beot Swpeats 6 
KeKTyNLEVoS evadveL Kat evoTralG mpocavappyyvds 
Tas Gdikous emiupias atdrot, petpois atdras pn 
meptopitwy.” dp ovK akvov epacbivat Tav ToLov- 


1 Mss. €xvopots emOupiats. 


* This double phrase émuweavevdpevoe kal éemtyerpovopobvros 
has been used in Quod Deus 170, where the translation ‘‘ with 
swaggering air and gestures of pride’’ suits the contents. 
Here any reading that retains the literal sense of ‘ gesticula- 
ting ’’ seems out of place, and the phrase may be regarded as 
a familiar expression for “taking pride in.” L. & S. (re- 
vised) refer to this passage and suppose that émye:povopodvres 
means “‘ grasping at.” But this does not fit rats mAcovegiats. 
émyetpovopetv is not quoted from any other writer. 

> Deut. xxii. 9. R.V. “lest the whole fruit be forfeited, 
the seed which thou hast sown, and the increase of the vine- 
yard.” In margin for “forfeited,” Heb. ‘consecrated.”’ 
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went in bearing fruit at the annual season prescribed 
by the laws of nature, and not be worn out by any 
of the husbandman’s operations, you would not, reck- 
lessly and triumphantly giving full play* to your 
covetous feelings, have planned strange forms of 
tillage by laying down seed in land fitted for the 
culture of trees and particularly the vine, just to gain 
every year two separate revenues both unjustly 
earned and thus increase your property with the 
levy which the lawless passion of avarice has led you 
to exact. For he who can bring himself to let his 216 
own farms go free in the seventh year and draw no 
income from them in order to give the land fresh 
life after its labours is not the man to overload and 
oppress them with a double burden. And therefore 217 
of necessity I pronounced on such acquisitions that 
both the autumn harvest and the fruit of the sown 
crops were unholy and impure,’ because the life- 
creating spirit-force in the rich soil is so to speak 
throttled and strangled, and because the owner vents 
his wild wastefulness ° on the gifts of God in an out- 
burst of unjust desires which he does not confine 
within moderate bounds.”’ Should not our passionate 218 
affection go out to such enactments as these which 


The A.V. has “ defiled.’”” The explanation of this word seems 
to be that “‘it is separated to Jehovah and his sanctuary like 
things under the ban” (Adam Smith) and so shown to be a 
religious offence. The ~txx has tva uy ayiac0G which Philo, 
taking iva as often to be consecutive, makes =“ so that it is 
not sanctified.” 

¢ Heinemann’s translation of these words “ mishandles and 
mutilates ’’ (or ‘‘ mangles ’’), seems to me to miss their force. 
Mangey’s “ insultat et illudit’’ is better. The general mean- 
ing of ozafdw is “to spend wastefully,” though since waste- 
fulness is not a very obvious characteristic of the action here, 
** wantonness ”’ might be better. 
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PHILO 


Twv vdnyjoewv, at pakpolev ta&V én’ avOpwrots 
TArcoveEt@v THY Avooav dveipyovot Kal dvaKdT- 
Tovow; oO yap amopabwy év dutois idiwrys 
Kepdos aduKkov, et AaBdpevos perldvwv Tpaypatwr 
yévoito Baotdevs, ypnoetar TH Cer mpos dvdpas 
Opod Kal yuvaikas od dittovs ddpous avampaTTwv 
ove’ Sacpois Tovs UirnkKoous exTpayynAilwr: ikavov 
yap TO ovvTpopov Eos paddéar oxAnpa On Kat 
TpOTrov Twa Tradaywy hoa Kat dtamAdoa mpos 
BeAriovas tUmovs: tUmo. 8 dpeivous eiciv, ots 
evodpayilerar puxyn Sikavoovvy. 

219 XLI. Taira pév evi exdorw vopobere?. Kal- 
oAukwrepar d€ mpooTdgers elolv ETepar, ds amravTe 
TH Over Kowh Siayopever, Tapawav ws mpoc- 
eveKTeov ov didois Kal ovppaxots adTo povov aAAd 

220 Kal Tols THs ovppaxias adioTapevors. eav yap, 
dnoiv, clow Tey@v KatakAcicavTes adtovs amav- 
xevilwouw, 7 vueTeépa vedtns evoTrAobca peta TOV 
ets TOAELOV TapacKEeVOv eTiTwW Kal oTparoredov 
ev KUKAw Baddopevn KapadoKeiTw pndev o opyh 77p0 
oyropod xaprlopern, BeParorepov OTWS Kal OTa- 

221 Jepwrepov eyxeipy Tots mpaKxréois. evO0s odv 
TELTETW KYpUKaS TOVS TpOKaAEcOpLEVOUS Els GUpL- 
Bdoews Kal apa To akiopayov THS Tapiopupevys 
duvapews SnAWooVTAs’ Kal eav pev ed’ ois evew= 


1 Cohn inserts durrots before Sacpuois. It does not seem to 
me necessary. 





66 


¢ Or perhaps “covetous actions directed against men’ 
(as opposed to those directed against plants). 
> Deut. xx. 10 ff., which describe the proper conduct of 
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by implication restrain and shackle the mad covetous 
desires which beset mankind?* For he who as a 
commoner has learned to shun unjust gains in the 
treatment of his plants will, if he becomes a king 
with greater matters in his charge, follow his acquired 
habit when he comes to deal with men and also 
women. He will not exact a double tribute nor 
wring the life out of his subjects with his imposts. 
For long familiar habit has the power to soften harsh 
temperaments and in a sense to tutor and mould > 
them to better forms, and the better forms are those 
which justice imprints on the soul. 

XLI. These laws he gives to each single person 219 
but there are other more general commands which he 
addresses to the whole nation in common, advising 
them how to behave not only to friends and allies 
but also to those who renounce their alliance.? For 220 
if these revolt, he tells us, and shut themselves up 
within their walls your well-armed fighting force 
should advance with its armaments and encamp 
around them, then wait for a time, not letting anger 
have free play at the expense of reason, in order 
that they may take in hand what they have to do 
in a firmer and steadier spirit. They must therefore 221 
at once send heralds to propose terms of agreement 
and at the same time point out the military efficiency © 
of the besieging power. And if their opponents 
repent of their rebellious conduct and give way and 


war against distant nations, as opposed to the heathen 
Canaanites, who are to be exterminated. The curious way 
in which Philo here limits this to war against those who 
revolt from an alliance, which might perhaps be taken to 
include breaking treaties in general, can only be explained, 
I think, as expressing a conviction that the Law could never 
have intended to sanction wars of conquest or aggression. 
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PHILO 


Téploayv MEeTAVOHoaVTES UirEiKWOL POS TO ELpnvatov 
Tpamomevor, SexéoOwoav dopevor Tas o7ovodds: 
> , Ul a“ > 4 > , 
eipnvn ydp, Kav % odddpa emilyutos, Avowre- 
4 
Aeotépa mroAguov. éav S€ mpds amdvorav amoTeEt- 
A / 
vwvtat Opacvvepevor, pwolevres Tais mpolvpiats, 
Yj A 
éxovres Kal THY TOO SuKalov ovppaxiay arTTyTOV, 
> 4 A e / A / > 4 
éhopudtwoav Tas éAeTrOAets Tois Teiyeow epioTav- 
4 
Tes, elra pépyn TovTwyv mapappHéavtes emreroyxet- 
b) / A 4 A A / 
cdwoav abpdo. Kai Bdddovres pév Tots Sopariots 
> 4 > 4 A A 4 > A 
evoToxws emotpopadyy dé Tots Eidpeow avatpobvtTes 
b] ~ > / “ A > / 
adevdds dpvvécdwoav, a mabetv éuédAAnoav Sdia- 
TuUévres, aypis av Tov aVvTiTeTaypevov aTavTa 
A 
oTpatov 7Byndov KaTtacTopécwow. apyupov oé Kal 
A \ A Ld 4 4 \ A 
xpuvoov Kal THV dAAnv Aetav AaBovrTes [Kat] THY 
4 4 A 4 
ToAW é€umpyodtwoav mip mpocayaydvTes, Eveka 
Tob pnd’ ad0is mote SuvnPjvar THY adtHv roALW 
duamvevoacav eyepOvar Kal oracidoar Kal dzrep 
“A A ‘4 \ A 
Tob vovlerioa: PdBw Tovs Opopous, | €7ELd7 Tots 
4 A 
érépwv ma0cow avOpwro diddcKovTa, cwopovetv: 
maplévous d€ Kal yuvaicas peléotw- 
oav, undev TOV doa vewTepiler mdoAcuos €€ adTov 
A A / 
meloco0at mpoodoKavtes evexa puoikis aolevetas 
TeTYLNWEVWY GoTpaTeia. €€ od SHAOV OTL TO ’lov- 
/ ” ” A \ 4 “A A 
daiwy €Bvos évoTrovdov péev Kat didov maou Tots 


® Verse 11 “they shall become tributary and serve thee,” 
which Philo much softens down. 

> Verse 13. Again much softened down from “thou shalt 
smite every male thereof,” 7.e. in the city, not merely the 
opposing force. On the other hand, burning the city is not 
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show an inclination to peace, the others must accept 
and welcome the treaty,* for peace, even if it involves 
great sacrifices, is more advantageous than war. 
But if the adversaries persist in their rashness to the 222 
point of madness, they must proceed to the attack 
invigorated by enthusiasm and having in the justice 

of their cause an invincible ally. They will plant 
their engines to command the walls and when they 
have made breaches in some parts of them pour in 
altogether and with well-aimed volleys of javelins 
and with swords which deal death all around them 
wreak their vengeance without stint, doing to their 
enemies as the enemies would have done to them, 
until they have laid the whole opposing army low in 

a general slaughter. Then after taking the silver 223 
and gold and the rest of the spoil they must set fire 

to the city and burn it up, in order that the same city 
may not after a breathing space rise up and renew 

its sedition, and also to intimidate and so admonish 
the neighbouring peoples, for men learn to behave 
wisely from the sufferings of others. 

But they must spare the women,° married and un- 
married, since these do not expect to experience at 
their hands any of the shocks of war as in virtue of 
their natural weakness they have the privilege of 
exemption from war service. All this shows clearly 224 
that the Jewish nation is ready for agreement and 


suggested, except in the case of those who have apostatized 
from the religion of Jehovah, and then the spoil also is 
accursed and burnt (Deut. xiii. 16). 

¢ Here though the Hebrew (v. 14) includes the women in 
the booty, Philo has some authority for his more merciful 
interpretation in the Lxx, which has “thou shalt smite every 
male, except the women and the stuff (dmooxevn),” and then 
goes on to describe the booty. 
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A a 
Opoyvwpoot Kal THY Tpoaipeow eEipyviKois eoTLV, 
od pnv evKaTappovynTov, ws Tots apyouvat yempav 
>Q/ e > 3 Ul b] / , > e 
adikwy tm avavodpias évdtdovat, SuaKpiver 0, O7OTE 
Tpos apuvav tor, Tos emBovAws Cavras Kal Tov- 
U “A A) 
225 vavTiov’ TO yap KaTa TaVTWY Kal THV éeAaxXLOTA 7 
pndev nuaptnKoTtwv dovay eizouw’ av avnwepov Kal 
atiWacou uyfs Kat TO mpooOiKny avdp@v moAewov 
KaTacKkevacdvTwy tovetobar yuvatkas, wv 6 Bios 
> . \ “A 
226 elpnvixos PUceu Kal KaTOLKiOLOS. ToGOU- 
tov & épwra Sixavoovyvns éevepydlerat Tots Kar’ 
“adrov Trohurevopevors, WoT ovde mdAEwWS exOpas 
THhv apeTooav yay. epinar Avpaiverar dnoovras 7 q 
227 devdporopodvras emt Popa KapTa@v. “Tt” yap 
e 
enor “ rots axbixous pev Thy dé dow yuepois Kal 
A A 
TEpous Kapmovs aToyevvMot pvnoikakets; [7 
yap, W ovTos, avOpasrou ToAe Lio vopeveray 
emudetkvuTat Sévdpov, ws av? dv siatibyow 7 
duaTiBévar Tapeckevaotar pilais avtrais ava- 
~ > J A > A 4 , a 
228 omadalat; TodvavTiov de woedct mapéxov Tots 
A “~ A 
vevuxnkoow adboviay TOV avayKaiwy Kal TV 7p0Ss 
€ Ul Ul e) \ ” / \ 
aBpodtatrov Biov- od yap avOpwrot povov dacpovs 
€povat Tots Kuptois, aAAa Kat duTa Tovs wdedAyww- 
Té€pous KaTa Tas eTHOLOVs Wpas, WY avev Civ ovK 
229 €oTW.  ayovwv € Kal éoTEeLpwLevwY Kal TOV doa’ 
‘ “~ > Ul 4 ” / A aA > Ul 
Tihs aypias vAns €oTw pundepia hetdw Tots eeAovat 
1 Mss. 60a Tav et alia. 
* Deut. xx. 19 f. 
> Verse 20 ‘‘ Is the tree. of the field man, that it should be 
besieged of thee?” The Lxx in the last part has efceAOetv amo 
mpoowrou cov eis Tov xapaxa (‘* enter before thee into siege- 
work ’’), which may mean like the Hebrew “to be besieged,” 


but might easily be taken to mean “ besiege,” whence Philo’s 
** show ill will.” 
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friendship with all like-minded nations whose inten- 
tions are peaceful, yet is not of the contemptible 
kind which surrenders through cowardice to wrongful 
aggression. When it takes up arms it distinguishes 
between those whose life is one of hostility and 
the reverse. For to breathe slaughter against all, 225 
even those who have done very little or nothing 
amiss, shows what I should call a savage and brutal 
soul, and the same may be said of counting women, 
whose life is naturally peaceful and domestic, to be 
accessories to men who have brought about the 
war. Indeed so great a love for justice 226 
does the law instil into those who live under its con- 
stitution that it does not even permit the fertile soil 
of a hostile city to be outraged by devastation or by 
cutting down trees to destroy the fruits.* “ For 227 
why,” it says, “do you bear a grudge against things 
_which though lifeless are kindly in nature and pro- 
duce kindly fruits? Does a tree, I ask you, show 
ill will to the human enemy that it should be 
pulled up roots and all, to punish it for ill which 
it has done or is ready to do to you?? On the 228 
contrary it benefits you by providing the victors 
with abundance both of necessaries’ and of the 
comforts which ensure a life of luxury. For not 
only men but plants also pay tributes to their 
lords as the seasons come round, and theirs are 
the more profitable since without them life is im- 
possible. But as to the trees which have never 229 
had or have lost the power to bear fruit and all the 
wild type there should be no stinting in cutting them 


¢ As the trees include vines and olives, they provide 
necessaries. ‘The other fruits give the comfortable life (ef. 
De Praem. 107). 
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Téuvew els xXapaKwuaTa Kal OTaVpovs Kal oKO- 
Notas tddpo.s' Kai, omdre Séor, KAWLaKwY Kal 
mupywv ~vrAivwy KatacKeuds: els yap Tatra Kal 
Ta TOUTOLS GpuoLa yévoiT av avTav xpEeia Tpoo- 
nKovoa. 

230 XLII. Ta pev obv els Suxatoovvyny avadepomeva 
elpnrau. Suxaroodvnv oo adray Tis av dgiws 
TrounTS 7 oyoypapos dpvijoa SUVaLTO TaVTOS 
émaivov Kal TaVvTOS eyKwpiouv Kpeittova KabeoTo- 
cav; €v yobv TO mpeoBUTaTov ayalov atris, 7 
evyévera, Kav TaAAa Tis Tapadimwmv jovxaly, 

231 yévoir’ av avtapKéotatos émawos. eoTr yap 
isdTns, ws of Ta dvcews axpiBodvTes Huiv Trap- 
édocav, uyATHp Sixavoovvyns. loads dé das AoKtov, 
jAvos, ef Set TaAnOes eimetv, vonrds, emerdy) Kal 
TovvavTiov avodTys, ev h* TO TE UTEpexov Kal TO 

232 UmTEepexomevov, OKOTOUS ApYH TE Kal THY). TavTA 
iooTns Ta TE KaT ovpavov Kal Ta Em ys €v 
dueTadEaTo vopos Kat Beapwois aKwihiTos. Tis yap 

[374] dyvoet Tob0’, ore | HAiw pewerpHvTat mpos vUKTAS 
Epa Kal TmpOs Huepas vUKTES LoOTHTL SLAOTH- 

233 udtwr avadoyovvTwy; tas pev Kal? exaoTov 
EvlauTOV amo TOU oupPeByKOTOS TpocayopevopEvas 
ionpepias, eapwiy Te Kal PEeTOTTWpLTV, OUTWS 7 
dais EeTpaVvWOEV, WS Kal TOVS ApovoOTaTOUS al- 
cOdveobar THs €v Tots peyeélecow uep@v mpods 

234 vUktas tadrntos. Ti Sé, aeAnvns mrepiodot d.tav- 
Aodpopovons amo ouvddov péxpt mAnoipaots Kat 


1 Some mss. xai tadpous. See note a. 
2 Mss. ev ® (=@). 
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down at will for siege works and stakes and pales 
for entrenchment? and when necessary for con- 
structing ladders and wooden towers. For these 
and similar purposes will be a fitting use to which 
to put them. 

XLII. So much then for the rules which come 230 
under the head of justice. But as for justice itself 
what writer in verse or prose could worthily sing its 
praise, standing as it does superior to all that eulogy 
or panegyric can say? Indeed one, and that the 
most august, of its glories, its high lineage, would be 
a self-sufficient matter for praise if all the rest were 
left untold. For the mother of justice is equality,’ as 231 
the masters of natural philosophy ° have handed down 
to us, and equality is light unclouded, a spiritual 
sun we may truly call it, just as its opposite, in- 
equality, in which one thing exceeds or is exceeded 
by another is the source and fountain of darkness. 
All things in heaven and earth have been ordered 232 
aright by equality under immovable laws and statutes, 
for who does not know that the relation of days to 
nights and nights to days is regulated by the sun 
according to intervals of proportional equality? The 233 
dates in spring and autumn every year, whose name 
of equinoxes is derived from the facts observed, are 
so clearly marked out by. nature that even the least 
learned perceive the equality of length in the days 
and nights. Again are not the cycles of the moon, 234 
as she runs her course backwards and forwards from 


¢ I can hardly think that Philo would use the dative in 
this way. But the other reading xai radpouvs is not very 
suitable. Perhaps <émi> radpors. 

> Cf. De Plant. 122 S8ixaroodvny S€ iodryns Erexes; Quis 
Rerum 163 ioétnra rHv Sixasocdvns Tpodpor. 

¢ Presumably the Pythagoreans. See App. p. 437. 
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amo tedetas emi atvodov dp od Ssiaornudtwr 
iaoTHTL peneTpnvTar; Kal? doa yap Kai HAika at 
cuvavéjoes, KaTad Tooatta Kal THAKAabTa at 
permoets em’ audorépais id€ars Tot moG0d, TH TE 
Kata 7AnGos Kal TH Kata péyeBos. Ws ye pV ev 
T®@ kalapwratw Tis ovaias, ovpav@, dStadepdvtws 
iGOTNS TETYLNTAL, OUTWS Kal ev TH YyeiToU GépL' 
TETPAXH yap Tov eviavTod SiaipeDevTos «is Tas 
KaAovupevas eTyoious wpas, TpémecIau Kal peTa~ 
Badrcw 6 anp mépuxev ev tais tpomais Kal pera- 
Bodais aAektov émdetkvipevos ev arakia taku: 
tcaptOpors yap pnot Suaxpuvopevos els TE YEyava 
Kal €ap Oépos Te Kal peromwpov, Tptoly eis exdorny 
wpav, exaAnpot TOV eviauT ov, Os, Kaldzrep* avTo 
unvver Tobvopua, adros ev €auT@ mavr a TTEPLEYXEL 
OUILTEPALOV[LEVOS, eTépwns ovK av TobT’ epyacacat 
duvets, Et Pa Tats ernotous Bpous avTov en- 
expyoev. loons o>) amo TMV odpavieur Kat 
peTapCiwy Kal mpOs Tamlyela TéTATAL,” THY bev 
axpaidvn pvow eavTis aifépos otoav ayxiomopov 
dvw petéwpov diaipovoa, tHv 8 womep adyhv 
HAlov tpomov Cert yiv)* amooréAdovoa, SevTEpov 
déyyos. doa yap TAnupedct pev TaV Tap” piv, 
aviadTns, doa de Tagw exer THY mpoorjKovoar, 
iadrns ameipydoato, yTis ev pev TH TOO TavTds 
ovoia, KUplwTaTa gpavat, Koapos eoTiv, ev de 
L mss. ws Kabazrep. 2 MSS. TéTaKTAaL. 


3 This insertion of Cohn’s is perhaps hardly necessary, if 
qooréAAouca =“ sending away.’ 
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the conjunction to the full orb and from her consum- 
mation to the conjunction, regulated on the principle 
of equal intervals ? The sum total of her phases and 
their sizes are exactly the same in her waxing and 
waning, and so correspond in both forms of quantity, 
namely number and magnitude. And as equality has 235 
received special honour in heaven, the purest part 
of all that exists, so has it also in heaven’s neighbour, 
the air. The fourfold partition of the year into what 
we call the annual seasons involves changes and 
alternations in the air and in these changes and alter- 
nations it shows a marvellous order in disorder. For 
as it is divided by an equal number of months into 
winter, spring, summer and autumn, three for each 
season, it carries the year to its fulfilment and the 
year, as the name éviavros® indicates, contains as it 
runs to its completion everything in itself, which it 
would not have been able to do if it had not accepted 
the law? of theannualseasons. But equality stretches 236 
down from the celestial and aerial regions to the ter- 
restrial too. The pure part of its being which is akin 
to ether it raises into the heights, but another part 
sun-like it sends earth-wards as a ray, a secondary 
brightness. For all that goes amiss in our life is the 237 
work of inequality, and all that keeps its due order is 
of equality, which in the universe as a whole is most 
properly called the cosmos,° in cities and states is 


@ Plato, Cratylus 410 pb. 

> Lit. ** lent it itself,’’ ‘ put itself at the service of.’’ Both 
Mangey and Heinemann seem to suppose that it means 
“helped itself with” or “‘ made use of.” But no such usage 
is recorded of the active verb, either in this compound or the 
uncompounded ypaw. 

¢ Or “cosmic system.” See on § 210. 
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doreow 7 evvouwTaTn Kal ToALTEL@V apioTy 
OnpoKpatia, év Te av GWpaow Byeia Kal ev uyais 
KaAdoKayabia: Kat yap TO dvuoov euTtaAw voowv 
Kal KaKi@v aitiov. emtdAciber Kai Tov pakpopia- 
TATOV 6 xpovos, ei TavTas eMeAncELE TOUS ETaivous 
isdtyTos Kat Sikaoovyvns nv éyévvnoe SdueEvévar’ 
mapo jot doxet PeAtiov eivar Tots AexOetouw 
apKeobevra, Tod StaKwihoar yap THY TaV piremm- 
OTNMLOVWY pvHuNnv, Ta AoWTa ev Tais EKeEivwv 
avaypamta wvyats KataXimeiv, tepwratw ywpiw 
Ocia aydApara. 
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democracy,’ the most law-abiding and best of con- 
stitutions, in bodies is health and in souls virtuous 
conduct. For inequality on the other hand is the 
cause of sicknesses and vices. But since if one 238 
should wish to tell in full all the praises of equality 
and her offspring justice the time will fail him, be 
his life of the longest, it seems better to me to 
content myself with what has been said to awake 
the memory in the lovers of knowledge, and to leave 
the rest to be recorded in their souls, the holiest 
dwelling place for the jewels? of God. 


@ See note on Quod Deus 176 (vol. iii. p. 489) and further 
App. p. 437. 
» See on § 76. 
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ON THE VIRTUES 
(DE VIRTUTIBUS) 


INTRODUCTION TO DE VIRTUTIBUS 


Courage or Manliness 


True courage is knowledge, not the savage passions so 
often exhibited in war but the courage shown by persons who 
in spite of bodily infirmities exercise their minds for the benefit 
of others (1-4). There are many circumstances which call 
out this courage: poverty is combated by contentment with 
the simple wealth which nature supplies (5-7), though there 
is also the higher wealth of wisdom (8-9); obscurity or in- 
significance is not of any importance if we have the esteem of 
the wise (10-11), nor disability of the senses if we have the 
sight of the mind (12), nor disease if the soul is healthy (13-14). 
Courage is the quality which enables us to despise all these 
(15-17). How essential this virtue of courage or manliness 
is is suggested by the law when it even forbids a man to 
assume a woman’s dress (18-21). 

Courage in peace time is inculeated everywhere in the law, 
but we must see what it says about courage in war (22). 
Observe that the cowardly are not to be enrolled in the army 
(23-26), nor yet those who would naturally be just entering 
on some new undertaking which would distract their interest 
(27-31). The warriors that Moses looks for are men of sound 
and active body and having the gallantry which prefers a 
glorious death to a life of dishonour (32-33). Such must 
have been the twelve thousand selected for the war with 
Midian, and Philo now tells the story of that war from its 
beginning: the seduction of many Israelites by means of 
the Midianite women (34-40) and the punishment which 
deterred the rest from following their example (41), and how 
the small army enlisted by Moses to avenge the sin of the 
seducers won a complete victory over vastly greater numbers 
without losing a man (42-44). This victory due to the support 
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of God agrees with the promise given in Deuteronomy that 
obedience to the law will secure success in war (45-50). 


Humanity 


Humanity or kindness is the twin of piety, and the life and 
legislation of Moses is the best illustration it can have, but 
before going on to the latter we may mention incidents at the 
close of his career which were not noted in the two books 
which told the story of his life (51-52). Philo now proceeds 
to show how Moses knowing his end was near would not 
bequeath the succession to his family or even to his friend 
and lieutenant Joshua without consulting God (53-65), and 
how when the choice of Joshua had been divinely approved 
he charged him before the congregation (66-69), thereby 
showing how every ruler should train and encourage his 
successor (70-71), and then broke into the Great Song (72-75) 
followed by the Blessing of the Tribes (76-79). He now 
passes on to give some examples of the humanity of the 
Mosaic law (80-81). Loans are to be made to Israelites 
without exacting interest (82-87), wages are to be paid on 
the same day (88), the creditor is not to enter the debtor’s 
house to seize a pledge (89), the gleaning of the harvest of 
corn, grapes and olives is to be left to the poor (90-94), the 
first fruits of the crops and herds are to be set aside (95), a 
straying animal is to be kept and restored to its owner (96), 
the produce in the sabbatical year is to be free to the poor (97- 
98) and landed possessions are to be restored to the original 
owner in the year of Jubile (99-100). These are only speci- 
mens of the kindness to be shown to brother Israelites (101). 
Next we have the humanity to be shown, as inculcated 
throughout the law, to strangers who are assumed to be 
proselytes to the faith (102-104) and to the settlers who enter 
without this recommendation (105-108). Also to enemies 
there is the injunction not to make war without attempting 
reconciliation (109), and to treat women captives with respect 
(110-115) and in private life to extend the duty of protecting 
or restoring animals to enemies and thereby possibly ending 
a feud (116-118); all these show how the great purpose of the 
Mosaic Law is to increase peace and brotherhood (119-120). 

So far the persons to whom this kindness is to be rendered 
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are free men, but slaves also should have the same. A person 
reduced to that condition by poverty is to be liberated in the 
seventh year (121-123) and even those born in slavery are not 
to be rejected if they come as suppliants to another (124). 

Kindness to animals is enjoined by the ordinance that the 
offspring is to be left with its mother for seven days, which 
coupled with Nature’s provision of milk for the new born 
creature should make the infanticides reflect on the wicked- 
ness of their conduct (125-133). The same lesson is given by 
the law that mother and offspring are not to be killed on the 
same day, an action against which all decent feeling revolts 
(134-136), and itis a corollary of this law that no animal should 
be killed while pregnant (137-138). On the same principle 
some legislators have forbidden pregnant women condemned 
to death to be executed till the child is born, and Moses by 
extending this mercifulness to animals implies that @ fortiori 
consideration in every way is due to our fellow men. He 
thus convicts the libellers who accuse the Jews of misanthropy 
(139-141). A still more striking example of this mercifulness 
is the prohibition against seething the lamb in its mother’s 
milk (142-144), also the laws against muzzling the ox while 
treading out the corn (145) and against yoking animals of 
unequal strength together (146-147). 

Finally there is kindness to plants, shown by prohibiting 
devastation of crops in general and even those of enemies in 
_war (148-154), and careful nursing of the young plants till 
the fourth year, before which the fruit may not be picked 
(155-159). Plants, animals, men—from consideration of the 
lowest we rise to consideration for the highest (160). 

All these injunctions are levelled against the vice of pride 
or arrogance (161-164) which Moses denounces when he bids 
us use all gifts “‘ to make power,”’ that is to promote the same 
powers in others (165-170), and also tells us that God is 
*‘ provoked by the presumptuousness ”’ which thinks itself 
divine, ascribes to itself ail virtues and gifts and denies them 
to all others (171-174). 


Repentance 


In this short sermon the value of repentance as the “‘ second 
best’? is insisted on, as shown primarily in those who are 
converted from idolatry and must be treated with all friendli- 
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ness (175-179) and in general by passing from disobedience 
to obedience to the law which is not far off but in our ‘“‘ mouth, 
hand and heart’ (180-184), and by ‘‘ choosing’? God, a 
choice which makes each single man his people (185-186). 


Nobility 


The first part of this treatise is a discussion of the theme 
that the truly well-born or noble is the wise man, and the 
truly ignoble or ill-born the fool, as shown by the fact that 
the possession of gifted and virtuous ancestors does not 
benefit us if we do not inherit those gifts or follow those 
virtues (187-197). This is illustrated from Genesis, first, by 
degenerate sons of good parents. Adam was nobly born yet 
begat Cain (198-200); Noah begat Ham (201-202), indeed 
Adam himself was the son of God but fell (203-205). These 
belong to mankind in general. In Jewish history we find 
that Abraham’s sons except Isaac were of little worth (206- 
207), and Esau was the son of Isaac (208-210). Secondly, by 
good children of bad or inferior parentage. Abraham’s 
parents were astrologers and idolaters; yet how wonderful 
was his life and personality (211-219); and so with women 
also. Tamar who came from a heathen family lived an 
honourable life (220-222), and the concubines of Jacob, 
though originally slave girls, were promoted to honour and 
their children ranked with those of lawful wives (223-225). 
. In fact the only sound doctrine is that everyone is to be 
judged by his conduct and not by his descent (226-227). 
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®IAQNOX 


TEPI APETON AX XYN AAAAIZ ANE- 
PPAPE MOYXHX HTOI TWEPI AN- 
APEIAX KAI EYXEBEIA® KAI ®IAAN- 
®PQUIAS KAI METANOIAX 


Ilepi avdpetas 


= 3 Hien Sacaaine eacocar een coe 
[375] , p V4 9 ae 4 : a i os > > 
Kaipia mpOTEpov eit peTEyL THY E&RS ET av- 
} / b) “a e vA \ , \ > 4 
peiav, ovy HV ot mroAAoL vopiCovor THY apELpaviov 
4 9 ~ V4 , > \ A 3 
AUtTav opyn ovpBovAw xpwuevnv, aAAa THY Eé7m- 
2oTHunv. Opdoe pwev yap emraipopevoi tives, ovp- 
4 aA 3 V4 
TpaTTovens awpatTiKns toxvos, taxOevres Kata 
moAcpov ev Tais TravTevxiats HPySov pupiouvs Saous 
~ > Ul / > , A ” 
TOV avTiTmdAwy KaTéBadov, avoiketov pev evpnpov 
5° dpioreias ovopa KapTrwodpevol, SuapepovTws b7r0 
A aA 4 A 
[376] r@v ta Towra | Kpwovtwy eddAcets vikn vopi- 
U4 3” \ , 3 4 . \ 
obévTes, dypior Kat Onpidders ex voews ‘Kal 
rNé 4 @ > , o } 
ped€ryns yeyovotes, atuatos avOpwretov deduby- 
4 > AN > “a \ 3 > + , 
3 KOTES. etot O° ot Kal ev oikiq diarpi- 
“~ A A 5} 
Bovres, TOV cwudtwv atrois 7) wakpais vdcos 7 
emimovy yhpa KaTeckeAeTevpevwy, WyiaivovTes Kat 
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ON THE VIRTUES 
ON VIRTUES WHICH TOGETHER WITH OTHERS WERE 
DESCRIBED BY MOSES OR ON COURAGE AND PIETY 


AND HUMANITY AND REPENTANCE 2 


On Courage 


—) 


I. The subject of justice and all the relevant points 
which the occasion requires have already been dis- 
cussed, and I will take courage next in the sequence. 
By courage I mean, not what most people under- 
stand, namely the rabid war fever which takes anger 
for its counsellor, but the courage which is knowledge.® 
For some under the stimulus of reckless daring, sup- 2 
ported by bodily strength and marshalled in full 
armour for war, lay low multitudes of antagonists in 
a general slaughter and win. the well-sounding but 
little deserved name of noble achievement, yet though 
their victory makes them exceedingly glorious in the 
eyes of those who pass judgement on such matters, 
nature and practice have combined to make them 
savage and bestial in their thirst for human blood. 

But there are others who live on in 3 
their homes with their bodies worn to a thread by 
long sickness or the burden of old age, yet healthy 


@ On this title see App. p. 440. 
> Cf. Spec. Leg. iv. 145. 
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vealovres TH KpeitTov pweper THS uyis’ wero TE 
dpovnpatos Kat Jappadewrdtyns yeuwovtes evToA- 
pias, apuvTnpiwy omAwv pnd ovap avovtes, 
BovAevpatwv ayabav kowwdedeoTatats elonyjoect 
Ta TE lola ExdOTWY Kal TA KOWGA THY TaTpiOwY 
mTeaovTa TOAAdKis avwpbwoar, avevddTots Kal dkKap- 
TéOL xXpnodpevor Tots mEept Tod cupdepovTos 

4 Xoytopots. obdror pev odv THY aAnOA Statrovotow 
avopelay aoKntat codias ovtes, éxetvor b€ THY 
pevduvupov auabia,’ vdow Svadepame’Tw, Biobrtes, 
nv OpacvTnTa Kupiws dv Tis mpooayopevceter, 
womep paciv é€v Tots vouiopact TO Trapdonpov 
eudeperav THs aAnOods etkdvos.* 

5 II. OvK 6Atya pévrou Kai GAAa dvovTopdvnta 
Tov Kata TOV avOpwruwov Biov wuoAdyntat, mevia 
Kal ddofia Kal mhpwots Kal voowyv idéat TroAUTpo- 
ToL, Mpos as ot pev oAvyddpoves padakilovrar, und 
Goov bm atodAuias eyepOjvar Suvdpevor, Goou dE 
dpovncews vadTAcw Kat yevvaldTnTos émamoévov- 
Tat KapTepOs Kal odddpa Eppwuevws avriprdover- 
KOUVTES, TAS a7retAas Kal eTavaTacELs AVTMV TrOADY 

1 Perhaps 77 ux, see note a. 

2 mss. apabiav. 

3 I can hardly think that the text of these two lines is right. 
gaciy cannot=Kkadodor, and elvas is required. This, which 
could easily fall out after éudépecav, might be supplied, but 


the question would still remain whether the abstract noun 
éudépeca can be used for the corresponding concrete as the 


English “likeness” is. I should like to read and punctuate 
hv OpactrnTa Kupiws av mpocayopevocev, WoTep pactv év Tots 
vopicpact, TO Tapaonuov <exov> eudéperav THs aAnBots eixdvos. 
See note 6. 
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and youthful in the better part of the soul,* brimful 
of highmindedness and staunchest valour. They 
never even dream of touching weapons of defence, 
but render the highest service to the commonwealth 
by the excellent advice which they put forward, 
and guided by unflinching and unswerving con- 
sideration of what is profitable, restore what had 
broken down in the personal life of each individual 
and in the public life of their country. These then 4 
who train themselves in wisdom cultivate the true 
courage. The courage of those others, whose life 
is distempered by an ignorance that resists all treat- 
ment, is falsely so named and should properly be 
called reckless daring, as in the case of coins where 
we say that the counterfeit is a likeness of the true 
type.? 

IJ. Further there are many other conditions in § 
human life admittedly hard to bear, poverty and dis- 
repute and disablement and sickness in its manifold 
forms, in the face of which those of little wit all grow 
craven-hearted, lacking the valour even to raise them- 
selves. But those who are full of wisdom and high- 
mindedness gallantly gird themselves for the struggle 
and resist the foe with all their strength, counting his 


- 4% Or if 7H puvy7 is read, “‘ the better part, the soul.” Cohn 
in his translation definitely adopts this, cf.§ 30. The antithesis 
to cépza no doubt points to this, but it must be remembered 
that the idea that the mind or understanding is the better 
part of the yuvy7 constantly recurs in Philo, and is emphasized 
below in § 187, cf. also § 85. Here it is particularly appro- 
priate because the courage we are discussing belongs to 
émoTyun. I am inclined to retain the genitive. 

> Or if the reading and punctuation in note 3 is adopted, 
‘reckless daring,’’ the counterfeit (to use the term which 
we apply to coins) of the true type whose semblance it 
bears. 
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4 A 4 lA : 4 A “A 
yeAwra Kat xAevUnv TiOemevor, mevia ev tAodTOV 
3 4 b) A A > \ A If AN 
dvTiTatTovTes, o8 Tov TUpAdv aAAa Tov o6&d Kab- 
opavTa, od TA aydAyaTa Kal KeyunALa Buyin mépuKe 

6 Tapeverv. prupiovs yap mrevia, KatemdAaicev, ot 

4 “~ 
Tpotrov abAntav azeipynKoTwv UT avavdopias KaT- 
4 Ul > \ A 3 > 4 
émecov padakiabevres: evdens Sé map’ ddAnbeia 
duxalovon To Tapdmav ovde els eat. xopnyov exwv 
Tov THs pvcews aKabaipetov mAobTov: aépa per, 
THV TPWTHV Kal aVAYKALOTATHV Kal GUvEXH TPOPNY, 
adivaoTatws pel” yudpav Te Kal vuKTWp avamVveEed- 
pevov, emretta O€ Tnyas aPOdvouvs Kal TroTapav ov 
Yeydppwv povov GAAa Kal avOtyevdv petOpa aévaa 
m™pos ToTOU yphow, emeita els edwdiv dopas 

4 A \ 
TavTolwy KapTr@v Kat Sévdpwv id€as, al Tas €Ty- 

4 
ciovs omwpas aet dépovot: TovTwWY yap dopos 

) 4 > A 4 e ~ \ ” 
ovdeis, aAAa mavTes of mavtaxod moAAnv ayovat 

> A 
7 Trepiovoiav. et O€ Twes TOV THs Pvoews 
mAobrov map’ oddev Oéwevor Tov THV Kevav SoEBV 
SiWKovat, TUPA® mpo Br€TovTOS OKYpiTTTOpEVOL Kat 
e lon aA 
HyEeHove THs 0000 ypwyevor TeTNPWLEVW, TiTTELV 
e€ avayKkys odeidovow. 

8 III. ‘O pév 8) owpatos dopuddpos zdAodros 
A e A ~ “ ” 4 A 
dvoews evpnua Kat S@pov wv dyn AdAeKTaL. TOV 
d€ cepuvoTepov, Os od madaw adAda Tois adnOds 
cepvois Kal Jeamreciots avdpdot mpdceoTL, wNnvuTéov. 


¢ Plato, Laws 631 c. See note on Spec. Leg. i. 25, vol. vii. 
p. 615. 

> The “wealth of nature,” which is to be distinguished 
from the spiritual wealth of wisdom (see § 8), is described 
again in De Praem. 99, cf. De Som. i. 124 ff., where it is identi- 
fied with the “bread and raiment”’ for which Jacob prayed. 
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threats and menaces a matter for much scorn and 
derision. Against poverty they pit riches, not the 
blind but the keen-sighted riches,* whose jewels and 
treasures have their natural store-house in the soul. 
For under the grip of poverty multitudes have been 6 
laid low, and like exhausted athletes have fallen to 
the ground enfeebled by lack of manliness. Yet in 
the judgement of truth not a single one is in want, 
for his needs are supplied by the wealth of nature,? 
which cannot be taken from him; the air, the first, 
the most vital, the perpetual source of sustenance, 
which we inhale continually night and day ; then the 
fountains in their profusion and the rivers spring-fed 
as well as winter brooks ever flowing to provide us 
with drink ; then again for our meat, the harvest of 
crops of every sort, and the different kinds of trees, 
which never fail to bear their annual autumn fruit- 
age. These no one lacks, but everybody every- 
where has an ample and more than ample sufficiency. 
But some making no account of the 7 

wealth of nature pursue the wealth of vain opinions. 
They choose to lean on one who lacks rather than one 
who has the gift of sight, and with this defective 
guidance to their steps must of necessity fall. 

III. So much for the wealth that is the guardsman 8 
of the body, the happy gift of nature,° but we must 
mention also the higher, nobler wealth, which does 
not belong to all, but to truly noble and divinely 


Here Philo seems to allow it a place in the “ seeing wealth” 
(see § 7), though elsewhere that is an epithet reserved for 
spiritual wealth. It guards the body against poverty, but not 
against the other bodily ills enumerated in §§ 10-15. 

¢ The translation takes evpyua in the common sense of 
‘* godsend” or “‘ prize.” Otherwise ‘‘ the thing which nature 
discovers and gives.” 
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PHILO 


“A A ~ 4 A A “A 
TovTov Tov trAovTov | codia yopnye? dia Aoyixav 
Kat nOuK@v Kai dvoukdv doypatwv Kat Yewpn- 

, ’ e , \ > \ , a 
patwv, e€ dv dvecbar Tas apetas cupBEeByKev, at 
THs buyhs broTépvovta, THY TmoAuTEAELay edKoALas 
Kal OAvyodetas Epwras evTikTOVGal KATA THV TpPOS 


A 3 / ” A e \ A > 4 
9 Beov eEopoiwow. EeoT. yap o pev Deds avemiodens, 


10 


LI 


ovdevos xpetos wy, GAN’ adtds adtapKéotatos 
é€avT@: 6 5€ dadAos modvdens, act Susdv TadV 
dove amAnarou Kal AkKOpeoToU Xdpw emBupias, 
nv qTupos TpoTrov dvappumiloy Kal dvapreyov emt 
TAVTA PLiKpa TE AV Kal peydAa Teivel 6 0€ o7oU- 
datos dAuyodens, abavdtov Kai OvynThs dvcews 
jeBopwos, TO pev emidees exwv Sia oHpa Ovntov, To 
dé 7) moAvoees dua poxny epuepevny daavacias. 

oUTWS peV mrevig mAobrov dyrirat- 
Tovow: adotia dé evKAevav’ 6 yap Emawvos 6punTH- 
ptov é€ywv Kadoxayabiav Kal womep aro daevaou 
mys exeilev péewy dveSeTdoTw avOpwrwv ovK 
EvoptAet An Get Tas Tis puyis dvepadias d,Be- 
Ba.ous puvats amoyupvooy etwOdrwv, 6 ds €oTw OTE 
Anuparov aloxpa@v emevwvilovtes odK epvOpidow 
Kara TOV dprorivdny emheyopevonv dAtyos be 


TOUTWY dprOuos €oTW* apeTy yap ov moAvyouv ev 


OvnT@ vyever. m™mpwcer ye pv aiobr- 


cewv, h oula@vres ET wupioe mpoaTreVavov TH pydev 


¢ For the triple division of philosophy see note on Spec. 
Leg. i. 336 and the references there given. 

® Or ‘‘as befits its assimilation,” 7.e. it is part of the pro- 
cess which the sage goes through in his endeavour to resemble 
God. Cf. Spec. Leg. iv. 188 and § 168 below. 

¢ Or perhaps a stronger word as “glory,” ¢.é. in the eyes 
of the wise, not a glory which implies celebrity. On the 
contrary, the multitude are more likely to abuse such people. 
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gifted men. This wealth is bestowed by wisdom 
through the doctrines and principles of ethic, logic 
and physic,* and from these spring the virtues, which 
rid the soul of its proneness to extravagance, and 
engender the love of contentment and frugality, 


which will assimilate it to God.2 For God has no 9 


wants, He needs nothing, being in Himself all- 
sufficient to Himself, while the fool has many wants, 
-ever thirsting for what is not there, longing to gratify 
his greedy and insatiable desire, which he fans into a 
blaze like a fire and brings both great and small within 
its reach. But the man of worth has few wants, 
standing midway between mortality and immortality. 
Some wants he has because his body is mortal, many 
he has not in virtue of his soul, which desires immor- 
tality. This is the way in which the wise 
pit riches against poverty. Against disrepute they 
pit good fame,° for the praise which has its fountain 
head in noble conduct, flowing thence as from a 
perennial spring, has no currency. among the un- 
thinking masses, whose habit is to expose the incon- 
stancies of their souls by random talk, often in order 
to purchase some shameful reward unblushingly 
directed against these men of choicest merit.4 But 
the number of these is small, for virtue is not wide- 
spread among mortal kind. Again there 
is disablement of the senses. To live with this has 


So in De Sob. 57 the sage is not évdofos but ed«Aers, where 
perhaps the translation “‘ not merely of high report’’ may 
have missed the sense. 

@ More literally ‘‘ picked out as the best,’ an odd phrase 
here, since usually it refers to actual selection, cf. e.g. § 42. 
That it does not mean this here nor imply that the multitude 
are apt to speak evil of dignities, but refers to the wise evxAeeis, 
is shown by 7vovrwy x7vA. in the next sentence. 
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PHILO 


1A / e A 5 4 A 4 > 1@ 
aXre€ixakov etpetv Svvacba dapuakov, avTiucdOynrar 
4 A ~ aA “A 
ppovnots, TO KpatioTebov THv ev Hutv, évoupatodca 
4 A “A 
dudvouav, } pos d€vwriav Tav awpatos odbaAuav 
12 5A / A ~ \ } VA e A A 
oAw, daci, Kal TH mavti Suevivoyev. ol pev yap 
A bd] 4 A A “~ / 
Tas emimavetas TMV opaTav Katafe@vTar, apa 
} , A ” Q e de \ } A 10 A 
eopevor dwros e€wlev, 7 Sé Kat dua Babovs xwpet 
~ Ul 4 > iA > v4 ~ 
TOV cwudtwv, dAa dv oAwv Kal? éexaoTa TaV 
aA > A ~ ~ 
pep@v axpiBodca Kal meptabpotoa Kal Tas TV 
> 4 aA 
acwuaTwy vce, as emoKoreiv atoOynois adv- 
aA A A aA > / > ~ 
varet’ oyedov yap madcav ofvwriav ddbadpod 
Ul \ V4 4 4 > \ 
KaTaAapBaver, un mpoodeouervyn vobov dwtds, doTNp 
ovoa avTn Kal oyeddov TL THY erroUpaviwy aTreLKd- 
\ / ' ‘ 
13 VioLa Kal Pina. vooou ye PynV oWw- 
4 lod 4 
patwv vyawovons buxjs jKvoTta BAdmrovow” byeia, 
A a / > A \ \ 
de buys edkpacia Suvduewy eoTt THS TE KATA TOV 
\ 
Oupov Kat THv éemOupiay Kat Tov Adyov, EemiKpa- 
Tovons THs AoyiKis Kal Womep adyviaoTas tous 
e ~ 
14 nvwoyovons exaTépas. dvoua tav’rns tdiov THs 
e 4 > \ 4 4 “A : “A 
[378] vyetas €oTe owdpoovvn, CWTNpPlLav TW | dppovodvrt 
Tov ev nutv amepyalomevyn: Kivduvetov yap avTo 
4 e A aA A A ~ / 
ToAAdKis Biro THS TOV TaADGVv hopds KatakAvlecGau 
e 4 ] IA A > A > 4 \ 
biroPpvx.iov ovK eG xwpetv, adda avedker Kat 
petéwpov e€aipe. yvyotca Kai Cmoyovotca Kat 
Tpomov twa amtrabavarilovea. 


@ Lit. ““excels by the whole and all.” The addition of 
gact suggests that the phrase is colloquial. 

» For the triple division of the soul cf. Spec. Leg. iv. 92 
and note. In the “restive horses’”’ there is an allusion to the 
parable in Plato, Phaedrus 253 p, where the charioteer is to be 
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been premature death to thousands, because they can 
find no medicine to protect them against its ills. Its 
opponent is wisdom, the best quality we have, which 
plants eyes in the mind, and the mind in keenness of 
vision excels the eyes of the body so that they, as 
people say, are a “mere nothing ’’* in comparison. 
The body’s eyes observe the surfaces of things visible 12 
and need the external help of light, but the mind 
penetrates through the depth of material things, 
accurately observing their whole contents and their 
several parts, surveying also the nature of things 
immaterial, which sense is unable to descry. For we 
may say that it achieves all the keenness of vision, 
which an eye can have, without needing any adven- 
titious light, itself a star and, we may say, a copy and 
likeness of the heavenly company. Again 13 
diseases of the body, if the soul is healthy, do very 
little harm. And the health of the soul is to have 
its faculties, reason, high spirit and desire happily 
tempered, with the reason in command and reining 
in both the other two, like restive horses.” The 14 
special name of this health is temperance, that is 
cwdpoovvy or “ thought-preserving,’’° for it creates 
a preservation of one of our powers, namely, that 
of wise-thinking. For often when that power is 
in danger of being submerged by the tide of the 
passions, this spiritual health prevents it from being 
lost in the depths and pulls it up and lifts it on high, 
vitalizing and quickening it, and giving it a kind of 
immortality. 
interpreted as reason, and the two horses as high spirit and 
desire, a parable interpreted in the same sense also by Philo, 
Leg. All. i. 72 f. 

¢ Cf. Plato, Cratylus 411 E owdpootvn S€ cwrnpia.. . 
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15 Ilavra d€ ra eipnudva sddnyjoes eloi Kal 
dvdacKadiar moAAaxod THs voyobecias éoryXiTev- 
pévat, Tovs prev evrreeis padaKwrepov davarret- 
Govaat Tovs dé azrewMeaTéepous éuBpibéorepov KaTa- 
dpovety TaV Tepl CHa Kal éxrTds, ev pev TéAos 
nyoupevous TO Kat’ apeTtnv Brody, CynAobvras 5é Kal 

16 TAAAA doa aywyda mpos TobTo. Kal el ye pn dia 
TOV TpoTeépwv eTUyyavov Exacta SieEeAnAvOws TV 
cis atupiav, emeipwpnv dv amounkivew ev TH 
TapovTt ouvudaivwy Kal cuveipwv ta Soxodvra 
omopadyv Ketabat ev téz7rots duadépovow: eipnKws 

175° 60a Katpos TraAAAoyeiv od Suxaud.' Tovs pévTot 
py amoxvotvras adda 61a omovdyns TiBepéevous 
evTvyydvew Tais 7po TovTwv BiBAots Set vofoat, Tt 
TavTa TA TEpt aTudias AexPevTa oxeddv eoTi TrEpi 
avdpeias, emrevdiTrep EVTOVOU Kal yevvatas Kal 
opodpa vevevpwpevns wbuyns €ore Karappovijcae 
TavTwY oa TOpos ciwHe Gepvotrotety emi dtadbopa 
Tob mpos adAnfevav Biov. 

18 IV. Tooavrn d€ Tis EoTL TH VvOoUwW orrovdy) Kau 
prroripia TEpl TOU yupvaoaL Kal GVyYKPOTHAAaL puxny 
m™pos avopetav, WOTE Kal TeEpL eoOnuarov o7rota 
Exphv apmexeo0ar duetd€ato ameutwv ava KpaTos 
avdpt yuvatkos aptrexovnv avadapyPavew, evexa TOO 
pndoev ixvos 7 oKiav avTo pdovov Tot OxAcos emt 
Aun Tis apoevos yeveds mpocdibacbar: BovreTar 
yap émdopevos act TH PUcer TA OiKEeia Kal GvVMdG 
aArAjAots aypt TOV eoyatwv Kat 8 edrédevav 

19 adaveotépwv elvar SoxovvTwv vomoberetv. ézretd7) 
yap TUToUs GwudTwY éwpa Kalarep emi mAdTOUS 


1 mss. dexat@v or dixaov. 
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All the above are lessons and instructions, which 
stand recorded in many places of the law, urging the 
tractable in gentle, the intractable in sterner terms 
to despise the bodily and external goods, holding the 
life of virtue to be the one sole end and pursuing after 
everything else that is conducive to it. And if I 
had not in my earlier writings dealt fully with each 
of the rules which promote simplicity, I would attempt 
to dilate on them at this point, and embrace in a 
collected list the scattered precepts which appear in 
different places. But as I have said all that occasion 
required, I think it better not to repeat myself. 
Still those who do not shrink from the task but are 
at pains to study the books which precede these, 
ought to perceive that practically everything there 
said about simplicity * includes the thought of courage, 
since it is the mark of a soul, vigorous, gallant and 
full of mettle, that it despises everything which 
vanity is wont to glorify to the destruction of life in 
any true sense. 

IV. So earnestly and carefully does the law desire 
to train and exercise the soul to manly courage that 
it lays down rules even about the kind of garment 
which should be worn. It strictly forbids a man to 
assume a woman’s garb, in order that no trace, no 
merest shadow of the female, should attach to him 
to spoil his masculinity.? For as it always follows 
nature, its will is to lay down rules suitable and con- 
sistent with each other, even down to the very 
smallest matters, whose commonplace nature seems 
to set them in the background. For since it saw as 
clearly, as if they were outlines on a flat surface, 


@ On arvdia and ridos see App. p. 440. 
® Deut. xxii. 5. 
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PHILO 


a > a 
yxapayGevras avopoiovs avdpds Te ad Kal yuvatKos 
Kat Biov exatépw Tov Eld@v ov TOV avTOV amoveuy- 
Gévra—7@ prev yap 6 KaTouKiduos, T@ 8’ 6 ToATLKOS 

4 > 4 a ” ¢ \ 4 
TpookeKAnpwrat—, Kav’ Tots dAAots Goa 1) d¥cews 
A ” 9S 4 A > , 4 > ~ 
pev epya Hv, pvoe d€ axoddrovba yrwpns ayalhs 
cipyhuata, ovpdepov expive Siata€acba: tatra 9° 
> A 
Hv Ta Tept StarTav Kal auTexovnv Kal el TL OpoLo- 
20 Tpomrov. Hppevacbar yap Tov ye mpos aAnbevav 
” > a 9 tA, A 4 9 9 4 
avdpa Kav TovTois HEiwoe Kal pdadiota év éob%- 
pacw, Gd émepdpevos ael pel? nuepav Te Kal 
>) 
voKTwp odetrder unoev Eexew avavdpias DTrouvni.a. 
A aA a 
21 KaTa TA AUTA MEVTOL Kal THY yuvaiKa aoKHoas TOS 
>) 
379] dpporTovor Koopots | exwAvoev avadapBavew av- 
A > 
dpos €o0fra, 7oppwlev ws avdpoytvous otTws Kal 
4 e <A 4 4 9 ry 
yuvavopous puraédpevos’ evos yap, Kabamep év Tais 
9 } 4, e Aé fs) A LAA ~ 
oikodopiats, bpatpeBevros Hder Kal TaAAG pevodvTa 
ovK EV O[L0iW. 
22. «VV. "Ere toivuv Tdv avOpwreiwv mpaypdtwr dval 
ry >) 4, 
Kalpots eEupepopevwy, elpnvn Te Kal moAduw, Tas 
aA > 
dpetas é€oTw ety ev appotrepois e€etalopevas. 
Tept prev ovv TOV aAAwv A€AEKTaL mpdTEpov Kal 
abOis, ef yévouro Tis xpeta, AcxOrjoeTar: Ta Sé viv 
9 4 a A >] 
avdpeiav od Trapépyws eLeTAOTEOV, Hs TA Mev KAT 
elpjvnv epya troAAaxod Tis vowolecias Uuvycev del 
TOV Kaip@v oToxaldmevos, TEpt WY ev Tois OiKELOLS 


1 MSS. Kal. 


@ It is difficult to see to what Philo refers (cf. De Praem. 3). 
Peace is of course the ordinary sphere of all the virtues ex- 
cept dvdpeia, and nearly every event or law would come 
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how unlike the bodily shapes of man and woman 
are, and that each of the two has a different life 
assigned to it, to the one a domestic, to the other a 
civic life, it judged it well in other matters too to 
prescribe rules all of which though not directly made 
by nature were the outcome of wise reflection and 
in accordance with nature. These were such as 
dealt with habits of life and dress and any similar 
matters. It considered that in such matters the true 20 
man should maintain his masculinity, particularly in 
his clothes, which as he always wears them by day 
and night ought to have nothing to suggest unmanli- 
ness. In the same way he trained the woman to 21 
decency of adornment and forbade her to assume the 
dress of a man, with the further object of guarding 
against the mannish-woman as much as the womanish- 
man. He knew that as in buildings, if one of the 
foundation stones is removed, the rest will not remain 
as they were. 

V. To proceed, since the time in which human 22 
events occur may be divided into war-time and peace- 
time, we may observe the place taken by the virtues 
in both. In regard to the others this has been dis- 
cussed already® and will be again if need arise, but 
courage at this point calls for a close examination. 
The effects it produces in peace are extolled by him 
in many places of the law book, and he is always ready 
to seize opportunity for so doing. These have been 


under this head. He has dealt with dexacoodvy in war in Spec. 
Leg. iv. 219-222, and edcéBera, which is quite as prominent as 
avopeta in the coming story of the Midianite war, might be 
found in the earlier account of that war in Mos. i. 305 ff., 
or that against Amalek, ibid. 215 ff. So too Abraham’s 
conduct of the war against the four kings is ascribed to 
diravOpwria, De Abr. 232. 
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PHILO 


TOoTroLs UTEeuVnoapev, TOV Sé KaTa moAEuOV EevOevde 
Towjoopela Thy apyyv, éexelvo mpoeitovTes. OTaV 
TOWfTAL TOV OTPATLWTLKOV KaTaAOYoV, OvY aTacaV 
Thv vedTnTa Kadely oleTar deiv, GAN’ €or ods 
Tapaiteitar mpoorieis aitias evAdyous Ths aoTpa- 
Telas* avTiKa Tovs KaTeTTNXOTAS Kal SetAovs, pEA- 
Ajoovras bmo0 THs eudvtov padaxias adicxecbau 
Kal d€os Tots adAos UppAX OLS Eumoueiv. TO yap 
ETEpOU KaucOV ra) Tos 6 mAnotov avapaTrecbar 
piri, Kal pddor év TONE LD, Tob Aoyropod dua 
THY aywviav GvyKEXULEVvoU Kal TAS TOV T POY PAT OV 
avridnibers d.cptBoby aduvarobyros: TOTE yap evAd- 


Bevav pev tiv devAtav, To 5€ doPetobar tpopnbés, 


aoddavciav dé THY avavdpiav «iwfacr Kadeiv, 
aioxioTa epya evmpeméot Kal cepmvais KArjocow 
ETALTIOXOVTES.  OTWS OvV pn TA pEV oOlKEla 
BAdmrntrar dua THS TMV els TOV mdAcLoV idvTwY 
avavopias, émuKvdeoTepa € yivyTar Ta TAV exOp@v 
aipovvTwy KaTappovnTiK@s Tovs ayevveis, OxAov 
apyov «dws ovK wohédpov add’ eumdd.ov ets KaT- 
dpOwua, avetpEe Tods atdApous Kai avamimrovTas 
deAia, Kabamrep, oiwar, Kal Tots TA GWLATA vocovaL 


@ Here again the reference is vague. As dvdpeia in peace 
has just been equated to arvdia, we should expect Philo to 
say that he has just discussed it, but the reference to Moses’ 
frequent insistence on it suggests something different. 

> Deut. xx. 8 ‘* What man is there who fears and is cowardly 
in his heart? let him go and return to his house, lest he make 
the heart of his brother cowardly as is his own.” Actually 
this is spoken on the battlefield by the “ officers” (E.V.), for 
which the txx has ypappareis (‘‘ scribes ’’), a word which may 
have influenced Philo in connecting the exemption with 
drawing up the roll. 
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noted in their proper places* and we will now begin 
to describe its feats in war. One prefatory remark, 
however, must be made. He considers that in draw- 23 
ing up the roll of soldiers, the summons should not 
include all those of military age, but he would have 
some excluded, reasonable excuses being added for 
their exemption from service. These are in the first 
instance the cravens and cowards who are sure to 
be the victims of their ingrained feebleness and 
create fear in the other combatants.? For the evil 24 
in one man is often well reproduced © in his neighbour, 
particularly in war, where trepidation? has confused 
the reasoning faculty and rendered it incapable of 
nicely estimating facts. People are then accustomed 
to call cowardice caution and timidity foresight and 
unmanliness safety-seeking, and so invest the basest 
actions with grand and fair-sounding titles. And, 25 
therefore, unwilling that his own cause should be 
injured by the cowardice of those who are to take the 
field and that of the enemy glorified by an easy 
victory over a contemptible* body of degenerates 
and knowing that a crowd of idlers is no help but an 
impediment to success, he excludes the timid and 
faint-hearted cowards on the same principle, I think, 
that a general does not enforce war-service on persons 


¢ Or ‘‘ makes a powerful impression on.” The metaphor, 
as in other compounds of parroua, is taken from the copy 
produced by stamping wax. Perhaps “infect,” though a 
different metaphor, will give the sense more vividly in English. 

¢ A somewhat inadequate translation for aywvia, which is 
defined by Diogenes Laertius as ¢oBos adyjAov zpayparos. See 
note on De Dec. 145 (vol. vii. p. 612). 

€ xatadpovntinds here denotes scorn for the feebleness of 
the enemy. Elsewhere, as in § 43 below, scorn of danger, cf. 
Spec. Leg. iii. 126. 
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PHILO 


oTpaTnyos' ovdels avayKny emiTiOnor TroAcpeEtv, 70- 

26 Tapattovpevyns aoleveias. vdcos dé Tis Kal 7 
detAia, BapyTépa Tov Kata TO oGpa, Tas puxiis 
Suvapets kaGarpotoa: TOV pev yap Bpaxdv elvas 
oupBaiver Tov Xpovov Tijs AKAs, 1) eorl Kaucov 
avvTpogor, paAdov 7 ovx HTTOV TOV Tvwpeveov 
pepov MPooTrEPUKOS € Ex TmpwTns aAuctas dx pe Tmave- 
OTATOU yrpws, el un TUXOL Deds iwpevos: TaVvTA yap 
bed Suvard. 

o7 Kal pnv ov’ amavtas Tovs evToAmoTaTous KaAel, 
Kav odddpa eppwpevor xal? éxdtepov odpa Kal 
wuynv mpoaywrilecbar Kal mpoKiwouvevew e0éAwow. 
GAAG THs yuwpns adrovs émaiveoas, OTL KOLYWYLKOV 
Kat mpo0vpov Kat aKxatamAnKktov Oos émdeik- 
vuvTat, dvepevva x7) Tiow avayKatats aitias éevde- 

28 Sevrau, @v OAKos 7 Suvari. el yap Tis, doi, 

[380] vewort SELpLapLevos | oikiav ovK Epon etoouxtoacbau 
) apmeAdva puTevoas veopuTov, avTos eis viv 7a, 
KAnpara Kaleis, pay Tis emucapmias KaLpov 
eaxev 7) Traplevov € evyyunodpevos ovK EYED, aget- 

\ 


c8w maons otpateias, PiravOpwria vopov® rHv 


1 Mss. orparnyots (-ovs). 

: All MSS. diAavOpwriav duo except A which has prravOpe- 
mws opod. Cohn, adopting asuggestion of Wendland’s, prints 
diravOpdrws spot <Kal otpatnyikds>. This is based on the 
paraphrase in Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. 18, who after mentioning 
the circumstances which entitle to exemption goes on TOUTOUS 
dgeiabar Tis otpatetas 6 piAdvOpwros KeAever vopos oTpaTnyiKas 
pev (then follows a précis of the reasons mentioned in § 31), 
diravOpwmws dé (then the reasons mentioned in § 29). The 
text thus emended seems to me in itself unsatisfactory. If 
evpioxopevos agrees with the subject of ddeicfw, the adverbs 
are unnatural. It is the law, not the man, who acts ¢iAav- 
Opdmws Kai orparnyixas. If with the subject of ono, the 
participle has an unnatural sense. The law does not ‘‘ win’ 
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who are diseased in body and are, therefore, excused 
by their infirmity. But cowardice, too, is a disease, 26 
graver than any that affects the body since it de- 
stroys the faculties of the soul. Diseases of the body 
flourish but for a short time, but cowardice is an 
inbred evil, as closely inherent or more so than any 
part of the bodily system from the earliest years to 
extreme old age, unless it is healed by God. For 
all things are possible to Him. 

Furthermore, he does not even enlist all the most 27 
courageous, be they ever so robust both in body and 
soul, and willing to fight and face danger in the fore- 
front. While He praises them for their resolution and 
for the public-spirited, zealous and undaunted temper 
which they show, he carefully inquires whether they 
are in bondage to any cogent considerations, whose 
force leads them where it will. If, he says, aman has 28 
lately built a house, but has not yet had time to occupy 
it, or just planted a vineyard, setting the shoots in the 
ground with his own hand, and yet has had no oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the fruits, or has betrothed himself 
to a maiden, but has not married her, he is to be 
exempted from all war service, and so gain security 
through the humaneness of the law.* And this for 


? Deut. xx. 5-7. For a comparison of the treatment of 
these verses here given with that of De Agr. 148 ff. see 
App. p. 441. 


or “discover”? ddea. I think that Cohn and Wendland must 
have failed to observe that ¢irAavOpwaiay duos may be a mis- 
division of ¢iAavOpwria (=-a) vépov, and that it actually is so 
is strongly supported by Spec. Leg. ii. 183, where M, the 
one existing Ms., has ri perovaiav édaBov diravOpwriay dpod 
do00etcav, which editors have corrected as an obvious error to 
diravOpwrig vopov. I do not think Clement’s phrase can out- 
weigh this. See App. p. 442. 
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” e / 1° n eA \ o@ 
29 ddetav evpioKdpevos,' evexa Sduotv: evos pev iva, 
emelo) TA KATA TOACuoUs adynAG, TA TAY TrOVY- 
4 3 4 ” 4 A 
cavTwy atadaitwpws dAdAot AapBavwor yadeTrov 
“A > 
yap edo€ev elvar, TOV ldiwy Twa pn amdvacbau 
aA b) > > A A @ > A \ 
duvynOjvat, add’ oikodopety pév ETEpov, evoiKeiv dé 
” 4 4 lA \ A \ 4 
aAdov, Kal puTevew pév Tia, Tov d€ wy PuTevoavTa 
Kaptrovobat, Kat pvdcbar pev addov, yapety 5é Tov 
A A , 
LY Lv@pevov, Ws ov detv” ateXets Tas EATridas KaTa- 
A , 
oKevalew Tots xpnoTta ta®> Kata Tov Biov mpoo- 
30 doxyjoacw: érépov 5€ Wa pn owpartt 
oTpatevdpevoe tais yvyais dvorepilwow: avayKn 
~ . > A a 
yap avT@v Thy didvorav exet TeTaoPar 7O0w THs 
x e ~ 
amoAavoews wv adetAKvabynoav: ws yap ol meWwar- 
“A . / \ ~ 
TES 7 Oupavres, OTav ouriov 7 TOTOV Trou Topapavy 
SuwWKOVGL Kal emLTpeXoVaLW dpueTaoTpeTTl yAuxo- 
/ e , 
[evou perahaBeiv, ovTws Ol TEP vopipou yuvo.Kos 
7) olKias 4 ywpiov KTHOEws TrovynOevTEes Kal GooV 
ovmw TH €Amidt voutlovTes els TOV EKaOTOV THS 
A 3 Ja 4 Li be) ~ \ 3 4 
xphoews apixybar Kaper, drav apaipelaar THY amo 
avotv, o add ovow, Ws mapdvras jin) Tmapelvon 7H 
KpElTTov' pepe, buyy,* bu ob oupBaiver Karopbobv 
31 uP TobvavTiov. VI. TovTOUS ovv Kal Tovs opoious 
odK oleTa Sely Els TOV OTPATLWTLKOV ayeW KaTd- 
2\)? = 2Q\ \ ¢ a5 
Aoyov, add’ ois oddév mpoeveAnAvbos tbaotkoupel 
4 Ld > 4 ‘ 3 4 e A b] 
ma0os, dws eAevépois Kai adérois oppats ampo- 
1 MSS. dveupioKdpevos. 
2 Perhaps, as Mangey, ov déov. See App. p. 442. 
3 All mss. except A have Ta kara. Perhaps, since écecdat 
is to be expected with ypyora as predicate, read xpjow rdav. 
4 Cf. § 3. Whereas there the mss. have ris puxis, here 
they vary between guyjs and puy7 (=-7). See note a. 
5 MSS. otxoupel. 
* Or if uyfs is read (see note 4), “the better part of the 
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two reasons. One is that, since the issues of war 29 
are uncertain, others should not take without toil or 
trouble the property of those who have laboured to 
get it. For it seems cruel that a man should not be 
able to enjoy his own, and that one should build a 
house and another live in it, or should plant a vine- 
yard and another who did not plant it should reap 
the fruit, or should pledge himself to a maiden and 
another not so pledged should marry her, and, there- 
fore, it was not right to render futile the hopes of those 
who expected to find themselves living under happy 
conditions. ~ Another object was that when 30 
their bodies were fighting their souls should not play - 
the laggard. In such circumstances, their minds must 
needs be feeling the strain of yearning for the joys 
from which they have been torn. Just as hungry or 
thirsty people, when some food or drink presents 
itself, race in pursuit of it without a backward glance 
in their eagerness to partake of it, so those who have 
laboured to gain a lawful wife or a house or a farm, 
and hopefully think that a time for using it is on the 
point of arriving, are distressed when they are robbed 
of its enjoyment, and thus though present in the 
body, are absent in the better part, the soul,* which 

is the determining factor of success or failure. VI. So 31 
then he did not think that the military enlistment 
should include these or others like them, but rather 
persons into whom no passion has found an entry and 
there made its home, in order that with free and 
unfettered alacrity they might gird themselves to 


soul.” There is certainly a presumption in favour of con- 
sistency between § 3 and here, but perhaps it is of some 
weight that there the quality indicated is Aoy:opds; here it is 
rather @uyds, which is or may be part of the lower soul. 
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PHILO 


daciorws Tots Sewots énamodvwvrar. Kabldmep 
\ U 9xQON cd r bp A 4 a“ 
yap Travrevylas ovdev ddedAos acbeved cuHpatt 7 
AeAwPypevw, Hv advvatoty amoppiiber, Tov adTov 
TpoTov eppwyevov c@ua PUeped ti. Kypawvovons 
4 a A A A 
m7a0os buys’ un avvgdov Tots mapodow. els amep 
amdwv od pdovov Aoxayods Kal oTpatyyovs Kal 
Tovs aAAous THs oTpaTias Hyewovas adAAa Kal TOV 
oTpaTiwT@v eKaoTov eémixpiver, dSoxydlwy mds 
ij 
EXEL TpOs TE GWuaTos eveElav Kal mpos evoTaMeLav 
Aoytopod, c@ya pev eEeralwv, ef 6AdKAnpov, ef 
e aA vd > vd ? A 4 \ 4 
bytaivov 6Aov dt’ GAwY, Et Tots pépect Kal péAect 
maow ¢€0 npyoopéevov mpos Tas eémPaddovoas 
e U 
EKaOTW GxXEGELS TE Kal KU Hoe, wuyhv Sé, El 
Oappadcornros Kat edroApias avdzrAews, ef aKatd- 
mAnKTos Kal pect? dpovicews | evyevots, ei dirAd- 
\ “A > 4 A 4 
Tywos Kat Cwhs add£ov Tov adv edKAcia Oavatov 
, 4 
Tpokpivovea. TovTwy yap exacTov idia Kal’ ado, 
>] “A b \ > aA 4 4 > > 4 ? > 
el Set tadnbes eizreitv, SUvapis é€otw: abpda 8’ ef 
e 
cuveNforev, pwpnv auaydov Twa Kal avavTaywui- 
A A 4 > , 
otov €k ToAAot Tob TepiovTos emidetEovTaL, Kpa- 
ToOVTES avaliwrt THV TroAcpinV. 


1 The text here is very uncertain. The majority of mss. 
have déper re Knpawovon 7aBos puxf ( =-7). Some however have 
ei déper, or ei Pépot, or dépew. While I have printed and 
translated Cohn’s correction of $6epet for déper, and xnpawovons 
wuxys for the dative of the mss., I do not think it satisfactory. 
0epet is not an appropriate word for the effect of the diseased 
soul upon the body, nor a proper analogy to the preceding 
clause. I think the key to the sentence may be found in 
understanding ov« é¢edos from the preceding clause. ovx 
édedos can be used indifferently with the nominative and 
genitive, and if the change of cases from zavrevyias to cdma 
is an objection, zavrevyia might be read for wavrevxyias. As- 
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face danger without evasion, For just as a body 
which suffers from sickness or injuries has no use for 
a full suit of armour and will discard it as beyond 
its feeble strength, so a robust body will be ruined 
if the soul is afflicted with a passion which does 
not accord with the task before it. With these 32 
considerations before him he selects not only his 
captains and generals, and other officers, but also 
each soldier, by testing him to see how far his body 
is in good condition, and his thinking sound. Of 
the body he inquires if it is without defect, healthy 
through and through, with all its parts and limbs well 
adjusted for the postures and movements required of 
each: of the soul, whether it is charged with valour 
and enterprise, whether it is proof against panic and 
full of generous sagacity, whether it cherishes honour 
and prefers death with renown to inglorious life ? 
Each of these qualities separately in itself is in very 33 
truth a power ; if they all meet and combine, those 
who possess them will display a strength sufficient 
and more than sufficient to defy all combatants and 
opponents, and will win a bloodless victory over their 
enemies.* 


* These two sections have no reference to the text of 
Deuteronomy, which does not suggest any such selection, but 
are based on the selection mentioned below in § 42. For the 
principles of that selection Philo draws on his imagination. 


suming this, I suggest ef déper te xnpatvovoa mabos puyx} or 
wept Te Knpawovon maBos yvy7. This last does not so well 
account for the persistence of ¢épe: in the mss., but otherwise 
fits in admirably with Philo’s use of xnpaitvw. Cf. De Praem. 
121 Knpatvovra epi undev maBos; Spec. Leg. i. 260 iva mepi 
pndev ma8os xynpaivwor, and other examples of xnpatvew zepi. 
In fact with the exception of changing épet to wepi it follows 
the ss. exactly. On jv ddvvarobv amoppipe: see App. p. 443. 
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VII. Tév S€ AcxPvtwv cadeotdtnv miotw at 
tepai BiBAou mrepi€xovow. €Ovos moAvavOpwrdtatov 
€oTw “ApaBes, ois Gvopa maAaov Hv Madunvator. 
ovTOL Tmpos ‘EBpatous pidarrexOnpovens EXOVTES, 
ovdevos EveKa eTEpov paddov 7 ort TO GVWTdTW Kal 
mpeoBvrarov aitvov o€Bovot Kal TYLWot TH TOLNTH 
Kal Tarpt TOV 6Awv TpookerKAnpu.evot, Kat mé&cas 
pev pnxavas Texvalovres, mé.o0s d€ Tmetpas Ka0- 
\eVTES, Wa amTO THs TOU Evos Kal OVTWS OVTOS TLS 
avTovS dmooTnawaL Kal peOapudowvTar Tpos ace- 
Bevav €€ dovdtnTos—ovTws yap mepreceoBau padios 
drreAduBavov—, ézretd7) pupia Kat Aéyovres Kal 
Spa@vres amreipyKeoav, womep oi Oavatdvtes &f’ wv 
amoyvwok s)' owrTnpias, Kal TL TovotTov émLvo- 
odot OTpATHYNA. yovarcdy TAS mepucaddeoraras 
perarrepufdrevot daow advtais: “ opadre, ws dimrept- 
Anmrés eoTw n TOV ‘EBpateov mn Bus. Tijs d€ 
mAnGuos € e€oTlv dpyadeuwrepov € emUTELXLOMA n 0 dpovova 
Kal ouppovvia, TOUTWV’ a.iTLov de THs. Gpovolas TO 
dvwtate Kal [eyvoTov n mrepl 708 evds Oeot dd€a, 
ag’ Hs ota mys EVWTLKH Kal advadvTw Pidig 
KéxpynvTat mpos aAAjAous. Hdov7y 8° ddwrov dv- 

pwiros, Kal p~dAvoTa ovvovoia TH mpos ‘yuvatka. 

1 My correction. Cohn prints é¢’ dv droyvdat, which is 
quite impossible. Some mss. have émeday for e¢’ dv, which 
will give a grammatical construction. But Philo does not 
seem to use adtoyryywoKxw with the genitive. J see no difficulty 


in the text as printed above: é¢° dv=eémi rovrww éd’ dy, 2.¢. in 
circumstances in which there is no hope of salvation. 





¢ For the narrative which follows see Num. xxv. 1-18 and 
XXXxl. 1-18 and compare the parallel account in Mos. i. 295- 
311. There the seduction by the women is equally promi- 
nent, but the details are given in the form of advice tendered 
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VII. A very clear proof of these statements is 34 
included in the sacred books.“ The Arabians, whose 
name in old times was Midianites, are a very populous 
nation. They were disposed to be hostile to the 
Hebrews, the main reason being the reverence and 
honour which that people, dedicated to the Maker 
and Father of all, pays to the supreme and primal 
Cause. Accordingly they contrived all possible 
devices and made all possible attempts ? to turn them 
away from honouring the One, the truly Existent, 
and to change their religion to impiety. For if they 
succeeded in this, they thought they would make an 
easy conquest. But when after countless efforts of 
word and deed they were utterly exhausted, like 
men in peril of death, where there is no hope of 
salvation, they as a last resource devised a scheme 


of the following kind. They sent for the most 35 


exquisitely beautiful among their women and said to 
them, ‘‘ You see how unlimited is the number of the 
Hebrews, but their number is not so dangerous and 
menacing a weapon as their unanimity and mutual 
attachment. And the highest and greatest source 
of this unanimity is their creed of a single God, 
through which, as from a fountain, they feel a love 
for each other, uniting them in an indissoluble bond. 


Now man is easily led captive by pleasure, and par- 36 


ticularly by the pleasure of intercourse with women. 


by Balaam to Balak, against whom the war is waged, the 
Midianites not being mentioned. Here Balaam is not men- 
tioned, nor is Phinehas. For the relation of Philo’s account 
to the biblical see App. p. 443. 

’ Or “laid down snares.”” See App. p. 444. 

¢ For this use of Oavardw, as against the accepted meaning 
of ‘“‘ desire to die,’’ see note on Spec. Leg. iii. 102 (vol. vii. 
p. 636). 
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} 4 3 > /, \ 4 \ > \ A 
vampeTréoTratay & €oTe: Kal ducer ev aywyov TO 
4 e 
37 KaAXos, 7 5€é vedtys els axpaciav eddAtcfov. ETaL~ 
4 A 9 , 
pycews 7) pmowxyeias ovdwara py SeionTE ws aLaxvVHV 
> 4 A > 
eroigovTa, Tas €k TOO mpdypatos whedcias avti- 
“a > : 4 4 
Tieicar, du ds tas ed qucpay adokias pelapyo- 
\ \ 
ceobe eis ayjpw Kal arededTnTov <vKAELaY, TA [LEV 
, Ld A A 4 4 > 
cwpara doa 7h SoKkely mpoguevas, copiopa Kar 
A \ , , A 
exOpav Kal otparnynua, mapbévous Sé Tas yuxas 
, ¢ 4 
duadvAdrrovoat, als Kal THY mpds TO péAAov ayvetav 
> a € 
38 emodpayteiabe. Kal KawdTaTov 6 mdAEyos obTOS 
¢ 4 A ~ > > b) > 39 ~ 
e€eu KA€os Sua yuvarxdv GAN’ od bu’ avdp@v Karop- 
4 . ~ 4 
Owheis: To pev yap HuéTepov, duodoyodpev, yevos 
« 4 A A 9 4 \ 
od yevioerat ATTA, Sia TO Tau Tots Els UAXNV TOUS 
> , > \ > 4 
dvrimdAous emiKvdeotépous elvar, TO 5° vpeTEpoV 
“~ \ \ 4 
TAVTEADS THY viKnv Trépa 5° olcEl” Kai, TO WEeyLOTOV 
bd 4 \ 4 > 4 > \ 4 
ayalov, Tas diya Kwdvvwv apioTeias’ avauwrTl yap, 
~ \ 3 4 
paAAov S€é Kai axoviti, KaTa THY TPWTHY PavTaciay 
avTo povov odbeioa mepiécecbe.”’ 
~ ~ > 
39 Tair’ dxovoacat, Kafapod Biov und’ dvap noby- 
~ ~ 4 
pévat, mawetas dpbis ayevorot, ovvatvodcw, are 
4 > , \ ¥ 4 
[382] mrev7Aacpévov 780s awdpoovvys | tov aAAov xpovov 
KabuToKpwapevat, Kal moAvreAdow eobjou Kat 
Ld \ t wv wv : aA \ 
Gppots Kal ols aAXous eiwle Siakoopeicbar yuvy 
~ A \ > 
maow aoxnbeioa Kat to eK ddacews KadXos €v- 
A > 4 > 
poopporepov Tais empedeiats amepyacdpevat—ro 
1 My correction for Mss. zrepiodcat or meparwoet. Cohn, who 
prints 77 vicynv oica, admits (Hermes, 1908, p. 212) that he 
prints it merely to have an intelligible text, and that neither 


it nor the suggestions of repuroujoe or weptoice: are Satisfactory. 
I think that, as the point indicated is something over and 
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You are exceedingly comely ; beauty is naturally 
seductive, and youth easily lapses into incontinence. 
Do not fear the names of harlotry or adultery as 37 
likely to bring disgrace, but set against them the 
benefits arising from your action—benefits which will 
enable you to convert the transient disrepute into 
a renown which knows no old age or death. For 
though in outward appearance you prostitute your 
bodies, to outwit and out-general our enemies, you 
will keep your souls virgin, and crown them with a 
chastity which will last into the future. And this 38 
war will have a glory without precedent in that it 
was brought to a successful conclusion by women 
and not by men, for it is our sex, we confess, 
which will suffer defeat, because our opponents are 
more distinguished in all warlike qualities, while yours 
will be completely victorious, and in addition to 
victory will have also the high excellence that your 
exploits have entailed no dangers. For you have 
merely to be seen, and at that first appearance, 
without bloodshed or rather without an effort, the 
day will be yours.” 

When they heard these words, the women, who had 39 
never dreamt of such a thing as purity of life, nor 
had a taste of sound education, gave their consent. 
For their hitherto assumed modesty of character was 
mere hypocrisy. They decked themselves with costly 
garments and necklaces, and with everything else 
with which women are accustomed to bedizen them- 
selves and took great pains to make their natural 
beauty still more comely. For the prize they aimed 


above victory, 7épa is very probable, but other arrangements 
are possible, as tiv vixny <vixns 5€> mépa oicer. mépa (preposi- 
tion) often follows its case. 
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A > 4 
yap aywviopa ov puKpov Av, Onpa véwv aOypa- 
40 rwv—eis Todpdaves mpo€pyovTat. Kat mAnoiov 
yevopevat BA€upacw éraipiKots Kal oTwpvdria 
Aoywv Kai oxéoect Kal Kwiceow aKodrdatos Se- 
Nedlovot THs vedrntos THY oAvyddpova poipay, 
dveppdtiota Kal avidputa 4On* Kal dua THS TOV 
cwudTwv alaxvvys ayKioTpevodpevar Tas wuxas 
tov avveAbovtwv, emt Ovatas abvrovs Kat o7rovdas 
daovpBdtovs Kaddoaca, TaY yeipoKpnTwv, aAdo- 
Tpioto. THs TOU évds Kal ovTws ovTos Depameias 
41 Meod. Todro duampatdpevar tots avdpdow edvay- 
4 A 4 nv \ ” bd “A 
yerilovrar: Kat é€peAAov av Kat addAous emond- 
A A 4 4 > A A 4 
oar ta&Vv py odddpa PePaiwv, «¢ wy) Tod mafous 
AaBwv olkrov 6 evepyeérns Kai tAews Beds avuTrep- 
4 “A 
Oérw KoAdoes TV arrovonfevTwr—yoav dé Téo- 
Gapes mpos Tais elkoot ytAddes—wormep bro yxeI- 
pedppov KatakAvobfvat KwédvuvevoavTas avexaitice 
4 4 e A aA ” e \ > 

42 doBw vovlericas. 6 5é Tod eOvous Hyepwv éz- 
avtA@v tots wot Ta Umep edoePeias SdypaTa Kal 
Tas bvyas TOV UTNKOWY ToOUTOLS ETAywV' EK dvdAts 

e 4 4 of > 4 > 4 
EKaOTHS xLALovs avdpas apioTivdyny emAcEas KaTa- 
déyer, Sixas avampatwr Tis evédpas, Hv eunxarvy- 
1 So Cohn for mss. émddwv=érddwv. Wendland ézaipwr. 
As all mss. except S omit émavridv, several have tais pvyxais, 
and some of these omit tovrots, the simple form of text rots 
wot Ta bmép evocBeias Soypata Kal tais puyais Tay dmynKdwv 


emdowy may be worth considering. Cf. Plato, Phaedo 114 p 


A b) e a 
Xp?) TA Tovadra emadew EavTa. 
6 6 


¢ Though here the libations are of a ritual kind, the word 
is so bound up with the idea of a truce that the antithesis is 
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at was of no small magnitude, the capture of the 
youths who had hitherto been uncaptured. They 40 
then openly presented themselves, and when they 
were near at hand, with meretricious glances and 
wheedling talk and lewd attitudes and movements, 
they set their bait before the weaker-minded part of 
the younger men, whose character had no ballast or 
stability. And when by the shameful use of their 
bodies they had got the souls of their lovers on their 
hook, they summoned them to join in offering to the 
works of men’s hands, sacrifices which were no sacri- 
fices, and libations which brought no peace.* Thus 
they estranged them from the service of the One, the 
truly existing God, and having effected this, reported 
the good news to the men. And they would have 41 
enticed others also of the less stable kind had not God 
the beneficent and merciful, taking pity for their sad 
condition, lost no time in punishing the mad folly of 
the offenders, 24,000 ® in number, and restrained those 
who were like to be overwhelmed as by a torrent, 
but were brought by Him to their senses through 
fear. The leader of the nation pouring into the ears 42 
of his subjects the truths that uphold piety, and 
with them persuading their souls,’ selected and 
enlisted a thousand of the best from each tribe, in 
order to exact retribution for the snare which the 
enemy had contrived with the women for their instru- 


a natural one. Cf. év amovdais domovda Exafov, Spec. Leg. 
ili. 96 and note. 

> Num. xxv. 9. Philo, who in Mos. i. 303 f. took the 
“plague” of the Hebrew (Lxx wAny7) to be a slaughter, does 
not commit himself here to either view. See note on Mos. 
i. 304, and in App. (vol. vi. pp. 603 f.). 

¢ Or perhaps ‘“‘ persuading them to follow these” (if 
emaywv is read). 
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cavTo dua THY yvvak@v, eAmioavTes pev aTracav 
THv TAnOdv avwhev é€€ dKkpas sdoidTnTos KaTa- 
Baddvres Stadbetpar, pdvous dé tods AexOévras 
43 Suvnfevres. VIII. of 5€ mpos moAAds pupiddas 
oAiyos apiOuos avtitayBevtes, eumretpiats apa Kal 
edToAiats xpwpevor, Kabdmep adtds Tis eKacTOS 
opros wv, KatadpovntiK@s muKvais émuTpéxovTes 
tais dadayét Kal Tovs év troclv avatpobvtes Hpy- 
poovv ta Pvlnv ovveotnkota oTidyn Kal doa €d- 
HOpeve POS avaTrAjpwow TAY Kevoupevwv TALewr, 
ws atdtoPoet mroAAds pupiddas KatacTopécat Kal 
pndéva tis avtitayDelons vedrntos. amroduréoBau: 
KTetvovot S€ Kal yuvaikas Tas ouvemuypabapevas 
avdpOv yvwpais avoctous, Cwypioavtes mapbévous, 
44 akakov 7AuKiav oikTicdpevot. Kal TooobdTov mo6- 
Aepov Katopbwoartes oddéva THv (Siwy améBadov, 
aAN’ dirdcou Kal Omotoe mpomAPov eis THY paynv 
emravijecay drpwrrou Kat oAdKAnpot, paNov be, Et 
xp? TaAnbes elmrety, METS SurAaciovos p papns: 7) yap 
eK Too vucfoar xYapa THs mporepas ovK €AaTTOVG Thy 
45 loxydv ameipydoato. aitiov dé ovdev Hv TovTwY 
[383] erepov 7 | TO omovddoa didoKwdidvws Tov dbrép 
evocBetas ay@va dpacbar, ev @ Kat mpoaywrilerat 
Oeos, antryntos émuxoupia, Bovras pév ayabas tais 
dtavoiats Upnyovpevos, aAKyv dé Tots GwWuact Kpa- 


1 Mss. év 7. 


* In Mos. i. 311 the boys also are spared, contrary to 
Num. xxxi. 17, “ slay every male” (though the txx does not 
add as the Hebrew “ among the little ones’’). Philo does 
not here contradict his statement in the earlier book, nor 
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ment, and by which they hoped to dash the whole 


multitude down to destruction from the high pinnacle 
of holiness, though they were only able to succeed 
with those mentioned above. VIII. The small army 43 
arrayed against many myriads, with skill and daring 
combined, each man as it were a company in himself, 
scorning all thoughts of danger, flew at their close- 
packed ranks, slaughtered all those who stood in 
their way and made a clean sweep of the solid masses 
of troops and of all the reserves who came to fill the 
gaps in the lines, so that by the mere onset they laid 
low many myriads and left none of the enemy’s 
fighting force alive. They slew also the women, who 
had been confederates in the unholy designs of the 
men, but gave quarter to the maidens in pity for their 
innocent youthfulness. And great as was the war 44 
thus successfully conducted, they lost none of their 
own people, but returned in the same numbers and 
condition as they had gone forth to fight, unwounded 
and unscathed,’ or rather it may truly be said with 
redoubled vigour. For the strength produced by the 
joy of victory was no less than what they had had at 
the first. And the sole source of all this 45 
was the zeal which met danger bravely and led them 
to champion the cause of piety in a fight where God 
was the foremost combatant, an invincible auxiliary, 
inspiring their minds with wise counsels and enduing 


indeed even suggest that the men outside the fighting force 
were put to death. 
> Cf. Mos. i. 309. The statement is based on Num. 
xxxi. 49 ‘and there lacketh not one of us,’’ which does not 
imply that none of them were wounded. He says the same 
in De Mut. 109, where he quotes the Lxx od d:atefuvynKev an’ 
aura ovee els, and he may be right in giving this meaning to 
dcadwretv. See App. p. 444. 
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U b U la A ~ > ~ 
46 TatoTarnv evTifeis. miotis dé THS EK Oeotd oup- 
, 4 e 9 x\ 7 A 4 e ~ 
Haxias To Te bm ohiyu ToAAdas pupiddas adAdvat 
Kat TO pyndeva prev TOV exOpav Svapuyeiy, pndeva 
dé Tav didwy avatpeOfvar pre aplov pyre 
47 gwyartos Siva éeAatTwOévTwv.' dbev év Tots mpo- 
TpemTuKots pnow: €av Sikatoovvnv Kal OoLoTHTA Kal 
Tas das 4 Gperas emit devys, Biov doe pov Buwdor 
Kal eis amav eipnuuKov, 1 évoTavTos TroAgwou 
padiws tav éxOpav mepixparinoets, Oeod otparap- 
xodvros aopdtws, @ dv’ émipedctas eotl Tovs aya- 
\ , 2 A / s_9 > 2A A 
48 Bods ow@lew ava Kpatos. prt obv é€av troAXais 
4 e A 
pupidow emitpéywow 6 melds opod Kal immdrns 
oTpatos evoTrAobyTes UATE Eav EpupVva Kal emipaya 
~ V4 
mpokaTaAaBopevor Ywpia ToToKpaT@ot pyjTe Eav 
adbdvois mapacKevats yxopnyavrat, KatamAayets 
¢ 4 > lol 

detons, KaV aTraVTWY aTOphs wv adyovot TEeptovatav 
EKElVOL, CULUAYWV, OTAWV, TOTWY EvKaLpias, Tapa- 
49 oxev@v> éxetva yap womep oAKkdda TeTAnpwpéevyv 
Tavroiwy ayabav modAdKis emuTeowv avewos €f- 
, > +} \ 4 A > b) 4 \ 
aipvns avetpepe kal KaTéAvae, Tots 5° edTeAeot Kal 
Aumpois WoTrep aoTayvow dy pepvKdow €€ adxypod 

\ 3 / > / \ 9 4 ¢ \ \ 
Kat avopPpias emubexdlwv Kat emwidpwyv o Feds Tas 
GwTypious Suvdpers EuTrapeaxev aveyepOAvai Te Kal 
fond >) a aA 4 A a Ul \ 
50 TeActoyovycar. e€ ov dijAov, ort Set TOD Sikatov Kal 
daiov trepiéxecbai"’ ois ev yap TO Detov evorrovoor, 
1 mss. eAarrwevtes, -Oévros, -Ocicayv, -Ojvar. The last is the 
form accepted by Mangey, but this would perhaps require 


pnde for pjre, and Cohn’s correction best satisfies grammar. 
2 MSS. del . . . meptexerat. ° 


6 Presumably intended as a definite name for Deuteronomy, 
though see De Fug. 170. For the variant qwapawéoes see 
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their bodies with irresistible doughtiness. The proof 46 
that God was their ally is that so many myriads were 
routed at the hands of a few and that none of the 
enemy escaped, while none of their friends were slain 
and neither their number nor their bodily force was 
diminished. Therefore, he says in his Exhortations ¢ 47 
“If thou pursuest justice and holiness and the other 
virtues, thou shalt live a life free from war and in 
unbroken peace, or if war arises, thou shalt easily 
overcome the foe under the invisible generalship of 
God, who makes it His care mightily to save the 
good. So then if a well-armed host of foot and horse 48 
of many myriads pour in upon thee, or if they seize in 
advance the strong positions and such as are liable to 
be attacked,® and so become masters of the situation 
or are amply supplied with abundance of equipments, 
be not panic-stricken and fearful, though thou lackest 
all of which they have abundance, allies, arms, suit- 
able positions, equipments.’’ All those, like a mer- 49 
chantman laden with all manner of valuables, are 
often suddenly upset and wrecked by a squall of 
wind ; but where they are mean and poor, God sends 
His saving powers like rain or snow showers on ears 
of corn shrivelled through drought and want of mois- 
ture, and gives them power to awake to fresh life and 
bring their fruit to its fullness. Thence it is clear that 50 
we must cling to what is just and holy. For we are 


Spec. Leg. iv. 131. The next two sections are a loose para- 
phrase of Deut. xxviii. 1, 2, and 7, though the promise of 
peace belongs rather to Lev. xxvi. 5. Cf. De Praem. 93. 

® i.e. and therefore naturally seized by the invader where 
possible—so, I think, rather than the ordinary meaning of 
the word ‘easily assailed,’’ which Cohn gives. Mangey’s 
translation “‘ nec facile oppugnanda ”’ cannot of course be got 
out of the word. 
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»” 9 , e A > , > , 

aKkpws evddatpoves, ois dé exOpov, eoxdTws KaKo- 
daioves. TooatTa Kal Tept avdpelas els TO TapOV 
amoxpwvTws AeAéxOw." 


Ilepit diAavOpwrrias 


51 IX. Ty & edoeBeias ovyyeveotatnv Kal adedA- 
\ \ / + Cera € / 
pay Kal didujov ovTws efijs ETLGKETTEOV Prdavbpw- 
may, Hs epacbeis wes ovK old’ et Tis ETEpOS 6  mpOpHT ys 
TOV vopv—ddov yap ola Aew Opov dyovcay 
ef oaldTyTa TavTnvy yHmiotato—Tovs bm’ adTov 
amavras Aude Kal GUVEKPOTEL Tos KOWWViaY, 
Tropadery ya Kadov woTep ypadnv dpxeTuTov or 
52 Airevoas TOV idvoy Biov. Ta pev oov EK TpWTNS 
TAucias ax pe ynpws els emipercrav Kal Kndepoviav 
Evos EKAOTOV Kal mavT ov avO pare TET PAY Leva. 
[384] adt@ SdH Awan TpOT pov ev Svat | ovvrdgeow, as 
dvéypayfa mept Tob Biov Mwucews. €vos d€ 7 u) dvotv 
av emt teAevTh KaTa@plwoev agiov €oTw emu) 
obfva: Setypata yap eat. THS avvexods Kal ad.a- 
OTATOV kahoxayabias, nv aavyxvTov eveadpayicato 
53 TH buyy Xapanripe Getw tuTMbeion. émretd7) yap 7 
mpobec Lia. THs Ovntis Cwijs epeN ev avT®@ TEpa- 
tovaba” Kat Aoytors apidyArous eyvw Thy evbevde 
petavactacw, ovdéva TaV dAdkwy 7H Baciléwr 7 
lOvwra@v euynoato, ols pia omovdy Te Kal edx7) 
1 Cohn at this point prints asterisks to indicate that the 


treatise Ilepit edceBeias originally stood here. See General 
Introduction p. x. 


2 MSS. mepacotobat. 





@ This seems to be the best word to describe the virtue in 
general, though there is of course a multitude of cases where 
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supremely happy if the Godhead is our friend, utterly 
miserable if He is our enemy. 

We have now said enough on the subject of courage 
and that too must be left for the present. 


On Humanity @ 


IX. The next subject to be examined is humanity, 5, 
the virtue closest akin to piety, its sister and its twin.? 
The prophetic legislator who perhaps loved her more 
than anyone else has done, since he knew that she 
was a high road leading to holiness, used to incite and 
train all his subjects to fellowship, setting before them 
the monument of his own life like an original design 
to be their beautiful model. Now the actions which 52 
he performed from his earliest years to old age for 
the care and protection of each single man and of 
them all have been set forth already in two treatises 
in which I wrote about the life of Moses.° But there 
are one or two achievements at the end of his life, 
which deserve to be mentioned as proofs of the 
constant and unbroken nobleness of life which he 
impressed as a final sealing, clear and distinct, on a 
soul which had taken shape under the graving of God. 
When the appointed limit of his mortal life was about 53 
to be reached and he knew by unmistakable warnings 
that he must depart hence, he did not imitate any of 
the other kings and commoners, whose one eager 


the action described would be said to show benevolence or 
kindness or charity rather than what we should call humanity. 
> For the kinship of edoéBera and diAavOpwria cf. De Abr. 
208 and § 95 below. 
¢ On Philo’s reason for inserting these sections here see 
General Introduction p. xiv. 
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4 A A > \ , \ 
KAnpovopous Taidas KataAuTeiv, GAAG KaiTo. TAaTHpP 
yeyovaas duvoiv vioty ovdeTépw THY apxynv amréduTev 
e A 
nT Geis edvoias ovyyeviKhs' Kal TaBovs diAoiKeEiov: 
: 4 > A A ~ lA > e ~ s > > 
KaiTOL, El KaL Ta TOV TéeKVWY OL dTroYnav Hv, AAA 
10 r o ~ A b) > 4 VA > AD a 
adeAgidav yotv ovK hrdper KaAd@v Kayabar, ot 
A > 
54 yepas apeThs €aoxov Thy avwrdtw lepwavvnv. GAA 
i \ A A , 
iows 7 weOeAKew avtovs amo THs Oeias AevToupyias 
> ld 
ovK €doKiacey 4 Kal Gmep eiKds evevdnoer, OTL 
, A A 
apnxyavov Tovs avtovs SvvacIar KaAds apdotv ém- 
4 e ae 
TpoTevew, tepwovvns Te Kal Baotdeias, wv W [ev 
b / A , e > > 4 > 
emrayyéAAerat Jeot Oepameiav, 7 5° avOpwmwv ém- 
péAccav. tows 5é Kal Kpitynv atrov ovK n€iwoe 
, > 9 \ \ 
yeveoOar mpaypatos peydAou: péytorov 8° €aTi TOV 
ed TrepuKdTa mpos apxynv SoKiidoar Kail oxEdov 
, Ul « A oO > , 
Beias duvapews,  pdvyn Kabopav 780s avOpumov 
e7 J Ul A 
55 paduov. X. mioris b€ cadeotarn Tob O7n- 
U4 U4 > nN Lyd , Ss >) ~ \ 
ANovpevov yévoit av noe. didos Hv atT@ Kat 
A 
yvwpy.os oyedov eK TpWTHS HAtKias yevdomevos, 
*T a Ed « \ Nt Ee! Oe 
noovs ovoya, od tHv gdidAiav mpovéévyncev ovdev 
A \ A ” > 4 > > w e 
Tov Tapa Tots aAAoits ciwhdTtwrv, ad\’ epws o 
4 A ae A 
ovpavios Kal akypatos Kat Beios ovTws, €€ od Tacav 
> \ 4 lA a e 4 \ 
aperyy dveobar ovpPéePyKev: odTOS Ouwpddios Kal 
S Aw A 4 A 
Opmodiattos HV avTm@, TAnV omoTEe emBeracavTL Kat 
Xpnopwmdovpevw mpootayein pdvwors: vbmNpéeTer 
pévrot Kal tas dAAas dmnpecias ael diahepovTws 
TH TAnOe, povov ody vrapyos WY Kal TA Tis 
aA > 
56 Hyepovias ovvdtoiK@v. adda Kaito. Bacavov aK- 
piB7 AaBwv éx paxpav xpdvwv THs ev Te Adyots Kal 
1 MSS, edvoias ovyyeveias Or edvola (=-a) ovyyentKh ( =-f). 
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desire and prayer is to leave behind them sons as 
heirs ; but although he was the father of two, he did 
not bequeath the leadership to either. Nor did he 
let himself be governed by family affection and 
favouritism to his own connexions, though even if 
the claims of his sons were under suspicion he had 
nephews at any rate of great excellence who held the 
highest priesthood as a reward for their virtue. But 54 
perhaps he did not think fit to withdraw them from 
the service of God, or reasonably enough considered 
that it wasimpossible for the same persons todo justice 
to both offices, the priesthood and sovereignty, one 
of which professes the service of God, the other the 
guardianship of men. Perhaps, too, he did not think 
it well to constitute himself the judge of a great mat- 
ter, and no matter is so great as the task of testing 
and selecting the person best fitted by nature for com- 
mand, a task which almost demands the divine power 
that alone can see with ease into the character of a 
man. X. The clearest proof I can give of 55 
this statement is as follows. He had a friend whom he 
had known well almost from his earliest years, Joshua 
by name. This friendship had not been effected in 
any of the ways that other friends are usually made, 
but by the rapturous love, which is of heaven, all 
pure, and truly from God, from which in fact all 
virtue springs. This Joshua had shared his home and 
board, except when solitude was prescribed to him, 
that is when he was under inspiration and receiving 
the oracles. All other services he rendered him on a 
different footing from the multitude and was almost 
his lieutenant, associated with him in the duties of 
government. Yet although Moses had so long care- 56 
fully tested his excellence in word and deed, and, 
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” 4 ~ / 
epyois KaAokayabias adrot Kal—ro dvayKatoTaTtov 
4 “A ~ / 
—edvolas THs mpos TO EOvos, ovde TobTOV WOH 
Xpijvat kataAuretv Siadoxov, dediws pu ToTE pev- 
o } ond / > A A b) 54 \ LA , 
0007 vouilwy ayalov tov ovK ovta mpds adAy- 
> A 
Qevav, emetd7) TA KpiTHpLA THS avOpwrivns yvwpns 
be } \ \ > 4 4, > Ul 54 b) 
apvdpa Kal aPéBaid mrws elvac méduKxev. Oev od 
TpOomTLaT evooY EavT@ toTudta: Kal KabikeTever TOV 
aopatou wuxifs popov fedv, @ povm didvorav 
eLeoTw axpiB@s Jewpeiv, | dpuorivny eAéofau Tov 
ETLTNOELOTATOV Els Hyeuwoviav, Os ola maTHp em- 
4 ~ 
peAnoetar Tav bTHKOWVY: Kal Tas Kafapds Kal ws 
nN A 
av elmo. Tis TpomLKWTEpOV TrapHEevous xElpas ava- 
4 
Tetvas ets ovpavov dyow: “ émuoKxepdcbw KUpLios 6 
Geos THY TVEVpLATwWY Kal TaOnsS GapKos advOpwrov 
emt THs mAnQUos, eis emyeAecav Kal mpooTaciav 
/ \ 
TouLeva Os avUTTALTiWS APNYHCETAL, iva LN yEevnTat 
Y 4 
calpov 76 €Ovos ofa Troipvyn omropadnv® ayeAdpynv 
Y 5) 4 “~ 
ovK E€xovca.”  KaiToL Tis OvK av KaTeTAGyN TOV 
4 lon 9 onl > 4, 66 4 la 3) > \ oc > 4 
TOTE THS evyHs aKovoas, “Ti dys’ ety “ad Oé- 
> 4 “A > > 
OTOTA; OUK EOL EV GOL yvnoLoL TrAtdEs, OVK ELoL O 
> A 4 \ aA cia 4 
adeAdidot; pddAtora prev Tots viots—KAnpovopor 
@ ~ \ , 9 
yap ovTo. dvce. TmpHToi—KaTadime THY apxyy, Et 


60 8° amrodoxyidleis, Tots yotv adeAdidots. et d€ Kal 


4, > 4 e 4 A ” 
TovTous avemitndeiovs dreiAndas to €vos mpo- 
~ > U4 > 
Kpiwwv TOV ovyyeveoTaTwv Kal olKetoTaTwr, aAA 


1 MSS. 7rousevos OF TroLvovpevos. 


2 So all mss. except S, which has éz’ dpovs. Cohn in his 
edition corrected to ozopas, considering that zoi{uvy oropadnv 
was an impossible combination and that ém’ dpovs was a 
corruption of ozopas. In his translation he declares for 
omopas em Gpovs. He observes that “‘on a mountain” is a 
reminiscence of 1 Kings xxii. 17 “‘ I saw all Israel scattered 
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what was most vital of all, his loyal affection for the 
nation, he did not think he should leave the succession 
even to him. He feared that he might be deceived 
in thinking him a good man when he was not really 
so, since the standards of human judgement are such 
as to be vague and uncertain. And therefore, slow 57 
to trust in himself, he besought and entreated God, 
who surveys the invisible soul and té whom alone it 
is given to discern the secrets of the mind, to choose 
on his merits the man most fitted to command, who 
would care for his subjects as a father. And stretch- 
ing up to heaven his pure, and, as it might be put 
figuratively, his virgin hands he said, * “ Let the God 58 
of spirits and all flesh® look to find a man to set over 
the multitude to guard and protect it, a shepherd who 
shall lead it blamelessly that the nation may not 
decay ° like a flock scattered about without one to 
guide it.”” Yet who of those who heard this prayer 59 
would not have been astounded? “‘ Master,’ he would 
say, what do you mean, have you not lawful sons, 
have you not nephews? Bequeath the sovereignty to 
your sons as the first choice, for they naturally take 
precedence as heirs, or if you reject them, at least to 
your nephews, or if you count them also unsuitable 60 
and prefer the people at large to your nearest and 


@ Num. xxvii. 16, 17. 
’ So txx. E.V. “spirits of all flesh.” 
¢ Or “ waste away.” 


on the mountains, as a flock which has no shepherd.’ No 
doubt this is so, but whether the reminiscence is more likely 
to be Philo’s or of the scribe of S, I do not feel capable of 
deciding. In any case I see no reason for substituting 
amopas for amopadnv, which as an adverb qualifying dyeAdpynv 
ovK Exouca seems to me quite unobjectionable. 
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éoTt ye aor didros dpueutros Bdoavov apes 
TeAcias SedwKws cor TH Tavaddw: Ti 47) TOOTOV, Et 
py yevous adda KadoKayabias 7 aipeais eoTw, OvK 
61 a&vois Sdoxysdlew;’’ GAA’ arodavetra ore “* mav- 
TwV pev KpLTnv mroveta Bau Gepus Deov, Svapepovrws 
b€ TOV peyddwy, e€v ols TO eb ye a yeTpov Hupious 
Gaous eis evOalmoviay Hyayev 7 TobvavTiov els 
KaKoOalpoviar. peilov 6 oe ovdev apyns, F Ta, 
TOAewv Kal ywpav dca Kara Troe Lov 7 Kar’ 
elpyvnv emitéTpamTat: ws yap pos eUmAoLav aya- 
Gob Kal THY yveopnv Kat THY emLaTHUNY Set KUPEp- 
vIyTOU, TOV adrov Tpomrov Kal 7pos evvopiov 
dank ow Tov éExaoTayod xpela travaddov Twvds 
62 YEUOVOS. copiav dé mpeoButepay ov [Lovov Tijs 
eH yeverews a.AAG. Kal THS TOU KOGpLOU TOVTOS 
ovoav ovte Oémis ovre OuvaTov dAAep TW Kpivew 
aAN’ 7 T@ Oe@ Kat Tots addAws Kat ‘kabapas Kal 
63 yunoiws adrijs Eep@aw. €dvdaxOnv 6° an’ euavTot 
pd aAAov Tia TOV éemitndSeiwv eivar SoKovvTwr Ets 
apxny doxysdoan. THY yoov empedevav Kal 77po- 
oractay TOV Kowa ovr’ avrtos eBedovTns €tAdunv 
ov?” ba’ d.AAov Twos avOpwrwv Xetpororn Gets éAa- 
Bov, adda Kat tod Deot yprnopois evapyeou Kat 
Aoytots d,prdaAous EUpavas Jeon ovTos Kal Tpoo- 
TATTOVTOS dipxew avedvounv ikeTevwv Kal 1T0- 
TVLapevos, els TO peyeDos adopav Tot mpaypatos, 
Ews, emevo7) ToAAdKis eKéAEve, Setoas eTEVOadpyyoa. 
64 7s ovv ovK dToTOV é€oTL pH Tots adTois tyVvEeow 


* An allusion to Wisdom’s speech in Prov. viii. 22-30 
“The Lord . . . established me from eternity (p06 rod aidvos), 
in the beginning before He made the earth,” etc., part of 
which Philo has quoted in De Hor. 31. 
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closest, you have a blameless friend who has given 
proof of perfect virtue to your unerring wisdom. Why 
do you not think fit to approve of him, if the choice is 
not to rest on birth but on high excellence of life.” 
He will say in reply, “ It is very right that we should 61 
take God for our Judge in all things and particularly 
in great matters, where a decision for good or ill 
brings happiness, or, contrariwise, misery to countless 
multitudes. No matter is greater than sovereignty, 
to which is committed the charge of all the affairs of 
cities and countries in war and peace. For just as 
successful navigation demands a pilot of good judge- 
ment and knowledge, so, too, a governor of all-round 
wisdom is needed to secure for his subjects in every 
place a happy and orderly life. Now wisdom’s years 62 
are from of old, ere not only I, but the whole universe __ 
was born,* and it is not lawful or possible that any 
other should judge her save God, and those who love 
her with a love that is guileless and pure and genuine. 

I have learnt from my own history not to choose any- 63 
one else from among those who seem to be suitable 
and approve him for government. I did not of my 
own free-will choose to superintend and preside over 
public affairs, nor did I receive the office through 
appointment by some other of mankind, but when 
God by plain oracles and manifest declarations made 
clear to me His will and bade me take command, 
considering the greatness of the task I held back 
with prayers and supplications, until, when He 
many times repeated the command, I trembled 
but obeyed. With this example before me,? surely 64 
reason requires that I should follow in the same 


® See yodéy in previous section, suggesting that the following 
words illustrate the general sense of the paragraph. 
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eTraKkoAovO fica: Kal ypnodpevov or euweddov apyeu 
SoKyLaors be@ madw én’ aT pov Oéobat tHv 
YELpOTOViaV Tob dvaddxou, py | ouvepaipapevys 
dvOpwnivns YVOULNS, 7) TO EtKOS ovyyevearepov €or 
Tou adn Bobs, dAAws TE Kal THs Tpootacias ovK emt 
T@ TVXOVTL eOver yevnooperys, aAAd troAvav8 pwrr0- 
TATW peVv TOV amavraxob TAVTWV, emdyyeAua de 
émayyeAopevy peyiotov, tkeclav Tod ovTWS ovTos, 
os €OTL TroLnTIS THY OAWY Kal TaTHp; STEP yap 
eK pirocogias THs doxyuwrarns TrepuyiveT at Tots 
Opudnrais adbrAs, TOUTO OLA vomv Kal €0av *lov- 
Saiows, emLoT HUN Too avwTaTw Kal mpeoBuTatou 
TavTWwY aitiov, TOV emt Tots yevnTtots Beots mrAdvoV 
ATWIGapEvors” yevntos yap ovdels aAnfeia Oeds, 
aAAa O0& povov, TO avayKaloTaTov adypnevos, 
GLOLOTHTA. 

XI. Toéro pev 87) mpa&rov evapyéoratov detypa 
Ths mpos atav To ouddvdAov adrobd diAavOpwrias 
Kal TioTews’ ETEpov Oe TOU AEexBEevTOS OVK aTroOdEoOV. 
emTelon) yap apioTivdyny 6 doiTyTHs avToo Kal p- 
untis TeV a€tepdotwv HOdv *Inoods dpywy edoKt- 
paoOn Kpitypiows Deious, ovx WoTEp av ETEpOS ET 

D py Tovs viols 7 Todvs adEeAdiOoHs aipeOFvat 
T® pk TOVS vlovs 7H TOUS adE peb7 
KaTndyncev, adda BromAnabets adexTov xapas, OTe 
peAAjcot to €Ovos emiTpoTm ypjo8at Ta TavTa, 
aptotw—Kadov yap Kayabov €€ avaykyns noe Tov 
evdpeotov Jed—AaBdpevos THs TovTov deEvds Kal 
Tapayaywv avrov eis NOpotopevov To TrARG0s, wndev 
mept THS avtod TeAevTAs evAaByOeis, adAa Tats 
apxatats edppoavvais véas ETepas mpocetAngws ov 


@ Num. xxvii. 22, 23. 
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steps, and, after having had God for my approver 
when I was about to take command, should give the 
election of my successor to Him alone without the 
participation of human judgement, which is nearer 
akin to the seeming than to the true. It is a special 
reason for so doing that the person appointed will 
preside not over some ordinary nation, but over the 
most populous of all the nations upon earth, one 
which makes the greatest of all professions that it 
is a suppliant of Him who truly exists and is the 
Maker and Father of all. For what the disciples of 65 
the most excellent philosophy gain from its teaching, 
the Jews gain from their customs and laws, that is to 
know the highest, the most ancient Cause of all things 
and reject the delusion of created gods. For no 
created being is God in reality, but only in men’s 
fancies, bereft as it is of the essential attribute of 
eternality.” 

XI. Here we have the first proof of the kindness 66 
and faithfulness, which he showed to all his com- 
patriots, but there is another not inferior to it. When 
his disciple, Joshua, who modelled himself on his 
master’s characteristics with the love which they 
deserved, had been approved by divine judgement as 
best fitted to command, Moses was not depressed as 
another might have been because the choice had not 
fallen on his sons or nephews, but was filled with 
intense joy, to think that the nation would be in the 67 
charge of one excelling in every way, since he knew 
that one in whom God is well pleased must needs be 
of a noble character. So taking Joshua by the right 
hand he brought him forward to where the multitude 
was congregated.” He had no tremors at the thought 
of his own end, but had added other new joys to 
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PHILO 


povov dia pvyunv Tov mpdTepov edrafeav, ats 
KaTaKkdpws Sia tavros eldous apeTis everpidycer, 
aAAG Kat dia THY eArriba Too péAAew abavarilecBat 
petaPadwy ex dbaprod Biov eis ddOaprov, tAapais 
deow ex THS Kata Puxnv evOupias Patdpos Kal 
68 yeynbws dnow: ‘ éwoit pwev amadAdtrecbar Katpos 
70n THs ev cwpate Cwihs: 6 b€ THs deTepas em- 
tpomys Suddoxos obTés eotw aipebeis bro Oeod”’: 
Kal ta xpynobévTa Adyta Tis SoKipacias edOvs 
69 emetmrev, ols emioTtevoav. Kal mpos tov *Inaodv 
amoBrépas avdpayabilecbar trapawet Kal ofddpa 
ioxvew év tats evPovAias, ayabas pev yvwpas 
elonyoupevov, avevddtois Sé Kai éppwpyévors Aoyt- 
cpois Ta yowobévTa KaA@s TeAcvobvTa. Kal Tad’ 
EXeyev tows ov Seopévm mrapaiveoews, adda TO 
piAddrdndrov Kai diroeOves mafos od atéywv, bp’ ob 
TpoTov Tia KevTpiCouevos a avvoicew evoptlev 
70 aTreyUpvov. Tv d€ Kal ypyopos avT@ mapakadréoat 
Tov duddoxov Kat evOapcéoTatov amepyacacbar 
mpos THV Tov EOvous emipeActav, TO Bapos p7) KaTa- 
detoavra Tis OPK ss iva Tots emeita year Kavav 
[387] Kal voxos | azracw Hyepdou mpos dpxérumrov Tapa- 
devrypa Mwvofv amoBAerovoy Kai poets plovi; 
Bovrevpatrwv ayabadv tots Suaddyous, arr’ dzo0- 
OyKats Kal Tapatveceo Tas pvyas adTav arcidwou 


a ; Deut. xxxl. 7 and 23. 
To «gtAdAAnAov =“‘ mutual affection,” when applied to 
one person signifies an affection which is strengthened by 
the knowledge that it is returned. 
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the old, for he had not only the memory of earlier 
felicities, which every kind of virtue had given him, 
filling him to overflowing with delight, but also the 
hope of coming immortality as he passed from the 
corruptible life to the incorruptible. Thus with a face 
beaming with the gladness of his soul, he said brightly 
and cheerfully, “‘ The time has come for me to depart 68 
from the life of the body, but here is a successor to 
take charge of you, chosen by God,” and he at once 
proceeded to recite the messages declaring God's 
approval, to which they gave credence ; then turning 69 
his eyes on Joshua he bade him? be of good courage 
and mighty in wise policy, initiate good plans of 
action and carry out his decisions with strong and 
resolute thinking to a happy conclusion. For though 
he to whom he addressed these words did not perhaps 
need the exhortation, Moses would not keep hidden 
the personal friendship ? and patriotism which urged 
him like a spur to lay bare what he thought would 
be profitable. Also he had received the divine com- 70 
mand ¢ that he should exhort his successor and create 
in him the spirit to undertake the charge of the 
nation with a high courage, and not to fear the burden 
of sovereignty. Thus all future rulers would find a 
law to guide them right? by looking to Moses as 
their archetype and model, and none would grudge 
to give good advice to their successors, but all would 
train and school their souls with admonitions and 


¢ Num. xxvii. 19 “Thou shalt give him a charge before 
all the congregation.”’ 

¢ Cohn takes xavwv xai vouos as predicate, “he should 
become a law.’’ Whothen is ‘he’? Not Joshua, for Moses, 
who advises his successor, is the model. Not Moses, for 
Philo would have said adrov daoBXérovar. I take the words 
as subject to yévyra:. 
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Kal ovyKpoTt@ot. Svvatar yap avdpos ayalod 

/ > 4 A , > A 
Tapaiveois avamemTwKOTas Tals yvwpats eyetpat 
Kat dudpaca eis visos emdvw TOV Kaip@v Kal 
TOV TpaypaTwv idptcacbar dpdovnua yevvaiov Kal 
aKkatamAnkrov evbeioa. 

Ta dé apyorrovta Tots Te UanKOOLS Kal TH KAn- 
povdw THs yyepovias SiadexOels dpyerat Tov Oedov 
byvety pet WORS, TeAevTaLav adT@ Biov Tob pera 
owpatos evyaptoTiav amrod.bovs, avi’ dv amo ye- 
véoews Axpl yHpws Kawais Kat ov Tais ev EBet 


73 xdptow evynpyeretto: Kal cvvayaywv aBpo.opa. Oeiov, 
\ 


74 


75 


Ta oTouxela Tob TaVvTOS Kat Ta OUVERTIKRWTATOL pépn 
Tob Kdopou, ynv Te Kal ovpaver, THY pey OunTav 
éoTiav, TOV d€ abavarwr olxov, év jeoous Tas 
byvwodlas émrovetro Sia mravTos appovias Kal oup- 
gwvias eldous, va KataKkovowow avOpwrol Te Kal 
dyyedou AevToupyoi, ob wev WS YyvurpiwoL, POS THY 
Tihs opoias edyapiorov Siabecews SidacKaAlay, ot 0” 
ws epopot Deacdpevor KaTa THY OPV EuTrerpiav, p11) 
Ti THS WOnS EexpEer€s, Kal Awa SiamoTobrTeEs, Et TLS 
avOpwros av evdedeevos owpate P0apT@ Svvatar 
TOV adrov Tpotrov Wri Kat oehqvy KaL TO TOV 
aAdwv aor epwv Taviepy Yop@ pepovodiobar THY 
puxny pos 0 Oetov opyavov, Tov odpavov Kat TOV 
oUpTaVvTa KOOMoV, Apwoodpevos. TayDets 8 ev Tots 
Kata Tov albépa yopevtats 6 tepopavTns aveKxepd- 
ato Talis ™pos deov edxapioTous dpvpdious Ta 
yunout 740y THs mpos TO éOvos evvolas, ev ois Hoav 
eXeyxou' madamv apapTnuaTwv, at mpos Tov Trap- 


1 Perhaps éeAdeyyor <ot> to balance the articles with the 
corresponding nouns that follow. 
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exhortations. For a good man’s exhortation can 71 
raise the disheartened, lift them on high and estab- 
lish them superior to occasions and circumstances, 
and inspire them with a gallant and dauntless 
spirit. 

Having discoursed thus suitably to his subjects and 72 
the heir of his headship, he proceeded to hymn God 
in a song@ in which he rendered the final thanksgiving 
of his bodily life for the rare and extraordinary gifts 
with which he had been blest from his birth to his old 
age. He convoked a divine assemblage of the 73 
elements of all existence and the chiefest parts of the 
universe, earth and heaven, one the home of mortals, 
the other the house of immortals. With these around 
him he sang his canticles with every kind of har- 
mony and sweet music in the ears of both mankind 
and ministering angels®: of men that as disciples they 74 
should learn from him the lesson of like thankfulness 
of heart : of angels as watchers, observing, as them- 
selves masters of melody,° whether the song had any 
discordant note, and scarce able to credit that any 
man imprisoned in a corruptible body could like the 
sun and moon and the most sacred choir of the other 
stars attune his soul to harmony with God’s instru- 
ment, the heaven and the whole universe. Thus in 75 
his post amid the ethereal choristers the great Re- 
vealer blended with the strains of thankfulness to 
God his own true feelings of affection to the nation, 
therein joining with his arraignment of them for 
past sins his admonitions for the present occasion 


¢ For the song of Moses see Deut. xxxii. 1-43. 

> Verse 43 (in txx only) “ Rejoice ye heavens with Him, 
and let all the angels of God worship Him.”’ 

¢ Lit. “Sin accordance with their own skill (in music).” 
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dvTa Katpov vovleciar Kai owdpovicpoi, Trapa.ve- 
e ‘ A 4 A ~ > 4 
Gels ai pos TA eAAOVTA Sia ypnoTav €ATidwyr, als 
emrakoAovbeiy avayKatov atiova TéAy. 
76 XII. ‘Os 8 eréAece tas yopeias dovdryTe Kal 
diravOpwria tpdmov twa cvvudacpevas, pSaTo 
, > ~ A > > , 4 > 
petaBaddAew é€x Ovynris Cwis els adBavarov Biov Kak 
Tob Kat odAiyov ovvycbavero THs Tov’ é€ av 
ouvekéKpato SialevEews, TOO pév GWyaTos GoTpéovU 
[388] | dixny CaepurepuKdtos)® mreptatpovpéevov, THs dé 
puyns amoyvpvoupevns Kal Thy KaTa gdvow év- 
4 , , Sf? e 4 
77 Bévde trofovons petravactacw. «lO Erousacdpevos 
Ta mpos €€odov ov mpdTEpov eoTEiAaTO THY aTroLKiaY 
a \ ¢€ A 
Tas TOO €Ovous dudas amdoas edyais evappoviots 
> A , la \ ~ ~ wn 
[aprbu@ dHdexa] yepdpar dia THs TOV dvrAapydv 
/ 
KataKAnoews: as oT. TeAcodhopyOycovTat morev- 
4 Ld \ b) , @ ny Ld Q b) 
Téeov' 6 Te yap ev&dyevos DeodiAjs 6 TE eds 
dirdvOpwros brep wv TE at aityoes edmratpidar 
Kal evyevets THY avwTATW TETAypEeVvoL TAL, UITO 
A ~ > V4 
718 OTpaTapYN TH ToinTH TavTwv Kat Tratpt. [atTy- 
ces 8 Yoav at TOV adAnbwav ayaldv, od povov 
> A A ig e Uf > A 4 > ‘ 
év TO OvynT® o7ws tbrdapywow adtois Biw, adda 
ToAD paAdov erav avetos Tod THs capKos Seapod 
4 e 7 718 4 \ M ~ \ \ 
79 yéevntar y pvx7y.|? povos yap Mwvojs tyv mpos 
Ta Oela, ws éouxev, €€ apyns TO ovprrav €Ovos 
1 mss. THs €€ or THY e€. 
2 Added by Cohn on the analogy of De Jos. 71. A likely 
but not certain emendation. 


3 Cohn considers this section spurious, probably: rightly. 
See App. p. 445. 
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and calls to a sounder mind, and his exhortations 
for the future expressed in hopeful words of com- 
fort which needs must be followed by their happy 
fulfilment.? 

XII. When he had ended his anthems, a blend we 76 
may call them of religion and humanity, he began to 
pass over from mortal existence to life immortal and 
gradually became conscious of the disuniting of the 
elements of which he was composed. The body, the 
shell-like growth which encased him, was being 
stripped away and the soul laid bare and yearning for 
its natural removal hence. Then after accomplishing 77 
the preparations for his departure he did not set out 
for his new home until he had honoured all the tribes 
of his nation with the concent of his benedictions, 
mentioning the founders of the tribes by name.” That 
these benedictions will be fulfilled we must believe, 
for he who gave them was beloved of God the lover 
of men and they for whom he asked were of noble 
lineage and held the highest rank in the army led by 
the Maker and Father of all. [The prayers were re- 78 
quests for true goods, not only that they should have 
them in this mortal life but much more when the soul 
is set free from the bonds of the flesh.]| For Moses 79 
alone, it is plain, had grasped the thought that the 


*¢ The song, according to Deut. xxxi. 28, was intended to 
be a witness against Israel, and certainly the “ arraign- 
ments’ are the most prominent feature. On the other hand 
“the poem strikes its keynote (xxxii. 21) of mercy and hope, 
and emphatically concludes on this keynote’ (34-43)—-Adam 
Smith. 

> For the blessing of Moses see Deut. xxxiii. Philo has 
before, in Mos. ii. 288, expressed his conviction that these 
blessings, though partially fulfilled already, would be finally 
completely fulfilled. 
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€ \ ” bd , 4 Nv 
UmoAapwv exew avayKaloTaTny ovyyeverav, moAv 
yynowTépav THs ad aiwatos, mavTwy ayabav wv 
57) avOpwrivyn dicots ywpet KAnpovoyov amédnver, 
eA A 9 A » >] e 4 V4 a A A 
a pev avros elyev, €€ Eroluov did0vs, a Se pr 
4 A 
KéxTnTO, Tov Oeov ikeTevwY Trapacyely, cidws Tas 
TOV xapitwy adrod mHydas aevdous pev ovaas, ov 
“A > > 4 > \ 4 ¢€ V4 e 4 b 
m&ot 8 dveyevas, aAAG povois ikérais: ikérar 8 
> | e > , 7 A ae > 4 
elolv ot KadoKayabias éepa@vtTes, ols apvTecbar 
A A A / 
Oéuts amo TOV tepwrdtwv mHydv dusGor oodias. 
XIII. Ta pev otv delypata tis tod voyobérou 
a b) 
diravOpwrias Kal Kowwvias, 7 éxpjoato Kali de 
edpoipiay dicews ayabijs Kak THs TOV lepov 
/ 
Aoyiwy tdynynoews, weunvuTar. A|exréov dé a Kal 
Tois émeita Suetdfato, ef Kal py) mavTa—ovd yap 
¢s A / A 
padtov—, Ta yotv ayxiomopa Kal eyyuTadTw TaV 
exeivouv Bovrevpdtwrv. TO yap émvetKés Kal TEpoV 
odK ev Tais mpds avOpwmovs adTo pdvov tOpveTat 
4 > > 9 4 > A / 
Kowwviats, AAA’ emidayiAevopevos avaxet Aovoiws 
avTo Kal Telver pds TE Tas TaV adAdywv Cowv 
dvoeis Kal mpos Tas TOV hucpwv dSévdpwv idéas. 
a \ \ ¢e , > 4 4 > 4 
a d€ Trept ExdoTtwv evopobérynae, AEKTéov ev pépet 
THY apxnv Tronodwevov am avOpwrwv. 
XIV. ’Amayopever towvv adedAd@ dsaveilew, 
b) A > 4 9 TA A b A 9 A 
adeAdov ovoydlwy od pdovov Tov eK THV avTaV 
4 4 > A A oa nv > A \ ¢ 4 
dvvrTa yovewv, aAAa Kal Os av aoTos Kal d6uodvdAos 


Ss 


4 > A , ? ~ > U4 e 
, TOKOUS em xphpaow od dikaimv exd€eyew as 


@ Ex. xxii. 25, Lev. xxv. 36, 37, Deut. xxiii. 19. Cf. Spec. 
Leg. ii. 74 ff. 
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whole nation from the very first was akin to things 
divine, a kinship most vital and a far more genuine 
tie than that of blood, and, therefore, he declared it 
the heir of all good things that human nature can 
contain. What he had himself he gave them ready 
for their use, what he did not possess he supplicated 
God to grant them, knowing that though the fountains 
of His grace are perennial they are not free for all, 
but only to suppliants. And suppliants are all those 
who love a virtuous life, to whom it is permitted to 
quench their thirst for wisdom with water drawn from 
the fountains of true holiness. 

XIII. We have stated the proofs of the legislator’s 80 
humanity and fellow feeling, a quality which he 
possessed through a happy gift of natural goodness, 
and also as the outcome of the lessons which he learnt 
from the holy oracles. But we must also speak of 
the ordinances which he gave to posterity, if not all 
of them, which would be difficult, at least those which 
are closest akin to his way of thinking. He did not 81 
set up consideration and gentleness as fundamental 
to the relations of men to their fellows only, but 
poured it out richly with a lavish hand on animals of 
irrational nature and the various kinds of cultivated 
trees. We must mention the laws which he gave 
on each of these, taking them in turn and beginning 
with mankind. 

XIV. He forbids anyone to lend money on interest 82 
to a brother, meaning by this name not merely a 
child of the same parents, but anyone of the same 
citizenship or nation.? For he does not think it just 
to amass money bred from money? as their yeanlings 


> Or simply “interest on money’’; but there is obviously 
an allusion to the original meaning of téxos. 
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> ‘ 4 ” \ 4 A A 
83 amo OpeupaTtwv eyyova. Kal mpotpémer py dia 

a > 35 , \ 4 3 4 > > 
TovT avadvecbar Kai cupBdaAdAew dxvnpdtepov, GAA 
AVELMLEVaLS YEpOL Kal yvwpats pdAloTa pév yapl- 
Cedar rots Sdeopevois, Aoyilouevovs ott Kal 7 

Ul 
xapis Tpdmov twa Saverov eat, amrodobnodpevov 
3 ~ / A > U4 ¢e 4 
ev Kaip@ BeATiov. Cdvev) avayrns | éxovoim dia- 
Bécer Tod AaBdvTos, et d€ uy BovAowTo dwpetoban, 
Kiypava yoov érourdtata Kal mpobupdtrata, wndev 

” aA > / > 4 (74 ‘ #7 1)3 
84 e€w THY apxaiwy azroAnouevous. ovTwWs yap ovO 

e 

ob mévytes epeAAov amropwrepor yiveoBat, mA«€tova 

* v 3 4 > 4 7 1)9 ¢e 

wv eAaBov eiodépew avayxalopuevor, ol” ot ovp- 

BaAdovres adiketobar, & mponKavTo pdva Kopi- 

Copevou Kaitou ye od pova: adv yap Tots apxatous 

> ‘ 4 3) a 3 3 4 3 4 

avTt ToKwY ovs AaPetv odK HEiwoav éemertapéepovTat 

U \ A ? 
Ta KaAAoTA Kat TywTaTa Tov ev avOpuo.s, 
NLEpOTHTA, KowWwviav, ypyoToTyTa, peyaddvo.ay, 
3 4 ” > e 4 fond 3 / rN 

evoypiav, evKAeav: ois Tis KTHow epaptAdos; 

85 amropwratos pev ovv Kal 0 péyas Baowdevs ava- 


(389 


— 


daveirat KaTa ovyKpLow pds apeTis’ ToD pev yap 
6 trAobdTos ayvyos év Tapetois Kal pvyots yijs 
KaTopwpuypevos, apeTis 8° ev puyfs TO tyepovik@: 
peTamoueira, b€ avTod Kal TO KalapwTaTov THs 
ovctas, ovpavds, Kal 6 yevvnTns TOV ovpTaVvTWY 
Beds. €rTt Toivuv THY GBodrooTaT@V Kal ToKOyAVPwV 
eUTropov azmropiav év Adyw Beréov Ta&V TroAVXpVOWwV 
SoxovvTwy eivar BaciAéwyv ovd’ dvap EewpaKkoTwv 


@ Philo may have extracted an injunction to give in prefer- 
ence to lending even without interest from Lev. xxv. 35, 
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are from cattle. And he bids them not take this as 83 
a ground for holding back or showing unwillingness 
to contribute, but without restriction of hand and 
heart to give free gifts to those who need, reflecting 
that a free gift is in a sense a loan that will be repaid 
by the recipient, when times are better, without 
compulsion and with a willing heart. This is the 
best course, but, if they are unwilling to give, they 
should at least lend with all readiness and alacrity, 
not with the prospect of receiving back anything 
except the principal. For in this way the poor would 84 
not become more helpless, by being forced to pay 
more than they received, and the contributors would 
not be wronged though they recovered only what 
they spent. Yet not “only.” For with the capital 
in place of the interest which they determine not to 
accept they receive a further bonus of the fairest and 
most precious things that human life has to give, 
mercy, neighbourliness, charity, magnanimity, a good 
report and good fame. And what acquisition can rival 
these? Nay, even the Great King will appear as the 85 
poorest of men if compared with a single virtue. Tor 
his wealth is soulless, buried deep in store-houses and 
recesses of the earth, but the wealth of virtue lies 
in the sovereign part of the soul, and the purest part 
of existence, that is heaven, and God the parent of 
all claim it as their own. And can we then hold the 
poverty-in-wealth of the money-grubbing usurers to 
be of any account? They may seem to be kings 
with purses full of gold, but they never even in their 
dreams have had a glimpse of the wealth that has 


where “thou shalt help” thy poor brother precedes the 
prohibition of interest, or Deut. xv. 10 “thou shalt surely 
give to him and thou shalt lend.”’ 
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86 TOV BAerovra. mAodTov; elot 8° ot TOo- 
arn KEXPNVT GL poxOnpias trrepBodg, ote ovK 
EXOVTES apyUpLov Tpodas SaveiCovow ws mActous 
av edocav adfis Kopildpevor. tTayd y’ av obdTou 
peTalTovow epavov tapacyorey Aywov ev evOnvia 
Kal eveTnpia KaTacKevdlovTes Kal THY GOAIwY 
avOpumwv yaoTpos evdetav mpoocodevdpevon Kal 
j.ovov ovK em TpuTavns loTaVTES oLTia Kal TroTG, 

87 pa KabeAcy pom. Tots ovv peDeFovar THS Kal? 
avuToV lepas Troduretas dvayKoiws TapayyeAAer Tas 
id€as THY ToLOVTWY TOpwVY EeKTpéTredAat’ SovAo- 
mpetrovs yap Kal ofddpa aveAevOdpouv buys Ta 
emTnoevpaTa peTaPeBAnkvias els aypidTyTA Kal 
Onpiwy dvow. 

88 XV. “Ev te T&v eis gdiAavOpwriav TewdvTwv 
TapayyeAua KaKEiVvo Svararreran, puroBov TEevaTOS 
avOn we pov a7TrooLoovan, ov [LOvov OTL THY Xpetav ep 
nv tapeAndOn mapacyovtTa Sikavov tv Tov emt Th 
vanpeoia piclov avuTepéTws amodAaPetv, add’ ott 


@ The translation takes Tay moAvxptowyv . . . Baotléwy in 
apposition with ofoAcoratav kai roxoyAUgwr. So also M angey. 
Cohn, on the other hand, takes them as dependent on ev 
Aéoyw, and understands the passage “‘we must regard the 
usurers as on a par with the kings (such as the Great King), 
who are no real kings.’’ But this ignores the ironical use of 
the interrogation é7u roivuy as a triumphant way of stating 
that something can no longer be held, e.g. § 141, and which 
Cohn himself seems to have recognized by printing the 
sentence as a question. [or the absolute use of & Adyw ef. 
ovr ev Adyw, De Praem. 111. A slightly different way of 
taking the passage would be to treat rv . . . Baowléwv as 
genitive absolute, “can the usurers be of any account, when 
the richest kings are shown to have no true wealth ?”’ 

® This censure is based on Lev. xxv. 37 ‘‘nor give (A.V. 
lend) him thy victuals for increase.”’ Lxx ézi mAcovacpa. 
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eyes to see.® But there are some who 
have reached such a pitch of depravity that, when 
they have no money, they supply food on loan on 
condition that they receive in return a greater 
quantity than they gave.’ It would be long before ¢ 
these people would give a free meal to beggars if they 
create famine when they have plenty and abundance 
and draw a revenue out of the wretches’ empty 
stomachs and as good as measure out food and drink 
on a balance to make sure that they do not overweight 
the scale. So then he absolutely commands those 
who shall be members of his holy commonwealth to 
discard such methods of profit-making, for these 
practices show the marks of a slavish and utterly 
illiberal soul transformed into savagery and the 
nature of wild beasts. 

XV. The following also is one of the command- 
ments promoting humanity.? The wages of the poor 
man are to be paid on the same day, not only because 
it was felt to be just that one who has rendered the 
service for which he was engaged should receive in 
full and without delay the reward for his employment, 


¢ Or as we might say colloquially ‘“‘ you won’t catch these 
people giving away to beggars.”” Cohn, who translates tayv 
y by “ vielleicht,”’ and supposes the words to mean ‘“‘ perhaps 
they would give to beggars so as to get profit from them,” 
misses the meaning of taxyv y’. It is here used like ozovd4 ye 
in an ironical way, which, though ignored by L. & 5., is 
well illustrated in Stephanus, who gives several references to 
the orators, e.g. Dem. 798. 20 6s yap ois 6 Sipuos amas... 
vovleret underwmo8” bmeife . . . Taxv y’ av dpovricee Tod map’ 
évos Adyouv. 

@ Lev. xix. 13, Deut. xxiv. 14, 15, cf. Spec. Leg. iv. 195. 
Philo considers that this and other repetitions are covered by 
the defence given in ibid. 204, and it is true that in his earlier 


notice of the law he did not dwell on the effect on the worker. 
OR 
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Kal, ws elzov TwWes, epnyiepoBros* av O XELpoTexvns 
7 axPopspos, dAw@ 7TH cHpatt kaxoTradav b7r0- 
buytou TpOTroV, ézi T® pada TéDevrar Thy eArrida: 
ov ei pev EvOds Kopicaito, ynBer Kal pwrvuTaL TpOS 
THY emoboav mpoBvy.ia dumrAaciovt epyacopevos, 
El dé py Kopicairo, m™pos T@ opddpa dx Feoa Kal 
Tovs TOVOUS bro Admns exdvbeis dvamenTuKer, Ws 
[390] AOuvateiv mpos 7a ev Cer TaV Epywv amavray. 
” 4 A A > / 
gg XVI. | Ere pot SaveroTis (Pn emevaiTw Xpew- 
ory oikiais évéxupov TL Kal puovov emt T@ Saveiw 
pera Bias Anpopevos, aA’ ev mpobdpous few 
TApEoTws dvajLeveron KeAcvwv novyn TMpogepelv. 
ot d€, 6 dv EXwou, py avadvéc8woar, et ye Gpworres 
Tov pev pn TO Svvacbau karayphobat m™pos TO 
? 4 949 4 ~ 4 A 
avdadéoTepov ed UBper Tav Savevocapévwv, Tovs 
\ ol ~ 
d€ mpos Urdopvnow THs TMV aAAoTpiwv aTroddcEWS 
Y 
aga Tapexew evéexupa. 
4 \ b) “ > 4 ~ \ \ 
90 XVII. Tis YE MY OVK av ayacalTo TOU TEpl TOUS 
Deproras 7 Tpvyntas dvaradypatos; KeAcver yap 
Ev Lev TH AUHATW pare TO. aromimrovra, TOV Spay- 
Ul 
paTtwv dvaipetobat LTE TAVTA TOV OTOpoOV KEtpeLy, 
> b e 4 / “A VA 4 ” 
adr’ daodcizecbai ts Tot KAjpov pépos adtpnTOV, 
dpa pev Tovs edmdpous peyadddpovas Kal Kowwvi- 
Kovs KaTacKeudlwy eK Tov TL mpolevat THY idiwv 
\ \ A . ’ aA 
Kal LN TA0t TpooKEyNVvEevaL KaL TAaVTA GUpPopeEty 
Kat ovyKopilew olkade OnoavpodvAakyoovTas, apa 
1 SoS. Other mss. édjpepos. See note a. 


* Or “as some persons (i.e. writers) have said.” The 
singular os elm tis generally, if not always, in Philo indicates 
a quotation. Mangey “ut quidem docent,” referring it 
apparently to the view that a manual worker is like a beast 
of burden. If édyuepos is read instead of the otherwise un- 
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but also because the manual worker or load carrier, 
who toils painfully with his whole body like a beast 
of burden, “lives from day to day,” as the phrase goes,” 
and his hopes rest upon his payment. If he gets it 
at once, he is glad and is braced up for the morrow 
to work with redoubled willingness. If he does not 
get it, besides the great trouble that this gives him, 
his nervous system is unstrung by his sorrow and 
renders him incapable to meet the routine of his task. 
XVI. Again, he says, a creditor must not enter the 89 
houses of his debtors, to take with violence a pledge 
or surety for the loan, but must stand outside in the 
porch and quietly bid them bring it out.? They, if 
they have it, must not hold it back, since the right 
course is that, while the creditor must not abuse his 
power to deal inconsiderately and insolently with the 
borrowers, the latter must render the proper surety 
as a reminder to repay what belongs to another. 
XVII. Again who could fail to admire the ordin- 90 

ance about reapers or grape-pickers?° He bids them 
at harvest time not take up what drops from the 
sheaves, nor put in the sickle to the whole crop, but 
leave part of the field uncut. In this way he makes 
the well-to-do high-minded and liberal by sacrificing 
something of their own property instead of casting 
greedy eyes on the whole crop, and stacking and 
carting it all home to be kept like a treasure. At 


known éd¢npepdfios, I should suspect a play on the poetic use 
of the word (e.g. Aesch. Prom. 83) for mankind in general 
as “‘creatures of a day.” The manual worker is ‘‘for a 
day ”’ in the literal sense. 

® Deut. xxiv. 10, 11. 

¢ Lev. xix. 9, xxiii. 22. E.V. “‘ Thou shalt not reap the 
corners of the field.”” wxx “Ye shall not complete the 
reaping.” 
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d€ Tovs TEVyTOS ev0uporepous dmepyalopevos 
ere) yap KTNLAT WV idtwy amopovow, epinow 
adrots els Ta TOV opopurAwy elovevaut Kak TOV 
drroneipbevrwv Ws olkelwy apav. ev dE Kalp@ Tis 
omraspas TaAw Sdpemropevois KAnpovyots mpooTarret 
LTE payas dmomunTovaas ovAdéyew pare é7- 
avatpvyav apmeA@vas. Ta d avta Kal Tots €Aao- 
oyotou duaratreta, Kabdmep dirootopyoTaTos Kal 
SuxaoTaTos maTHnp ovxi Tats avTais edmparytats 
KEX pn Levey TratOowy aA Tov pev ev TEprovatg, 
Cuvrwy, TOV 6 els dmroptav eoxdrny TEPLNKOVTWY, 
ovs édedv Kal olkTelpwv emi Ta KTH paTO TOV 
adeAdadv Kare? peOeEovras ws (diwv Tav addoTpiwv, 
ovK dvavoxvvTwos GAN’ ets | €rravopOwow evdeias, 
Kal od ovov KkapTrob peTovotas ddd Kat KTNBATOV 
doa TH doxelv. eto 5° of ovTws puTrdov TAS 
Stavoias MPooTEeTHKOTES apyuplopna Kal dvobava- 
TOVTES rept macav (déav képdous, To 700ev dy 
YEVOLTO [LT] OKETTOMEVOL, WOTE ETTAVATPYYMOL [LEV 
Tovs aumeAdvas Kai éAadvas, THY 5é Kpiloddpov 
Kat oitoddpov yinv avabepilovor, tiv SovAompery 
Kal aveAevOepov puxpopvxiav attav edéyxovTes Kat 
dpa aocBotyres. oAlya pev yap avrot TaY Ets 
yewpyiav Tapecyov, Ta d€ mrAcioTA Kal avayKaLo- 
TaTa TaV Eels KapTodopiay Kal evyoviay 7 vats, 
Katplous teTovs, dépos evKpacias, Tas TiUnVvods 


@ Lev. xix. 10 (cf. Deut. xxiv. 21) ‘Thou shalt not glean 
thy vineyard, neither shalt thou gather the fallen fruit of 
thy vineyard.” The IXX for * ‘fallen fruit’ has p@yas, which 
in itself only means “‘ grapes” or “ berries.” Philo explains 
it by adding azonimrovoas. Josephus, Ant. iv. 231 gives for 
it ras ém@vAXidas (Small grapes ?). 
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the same time he gives fresh courage to the poor, 
for since they themselves own no landed property he 
permits them to enter the estates of their fellow- 
countrymen and reap a harvest from what is still left 
as if it were their own. Again in the autumn when the 91 
owners have the fruit picked he forbids them to collect 
the grapes that fall or to glean the vineyards.*? He 
gives the same order to the olive pickers,’ acting like 
a very loving and very just father of children who 
have not prospered alike, some of them living in 
abundance, others sunk into the deepest poverty. 
These last in his pity and compassion he invites into 
the possession of their brethren to partake of what 
belongs to others as though it were their own, not in 
any shameless fashion, but to redress their privations 
and to make them partners, not only in the fruits but 
to all appearance in the estates also. But there are 92 
some so corrupted in mind, so engrossed in money- 
getting and every kind of profiteering as though it 
were a matter of life and death,° never considering 
what its source can be, that they glean the olive-yards 
and vineyards and give a second reaping to the barley 
fields and wheat fields, thus convicting themselves of 
a slavish and illiberal meanness and of impiety to 
boot. For they themselves have contributed but 93 
little to the husbandry. The most numerous and 
most indispensable parts of all that goes to produce 
fruit-bearing and fertility are due to nature—the 
seasonable rains, the happily tempered states of 


> Deut. xxiv. 20. 

¢ Or perhaps “ wearing themselves out to death.” Philo 
has used this word which in other writers seems to mean 
‘struggle against death” of the craze for the theatre, Mos. 
ii. 211, and the despair of the Israelites pursued by Pharaoh, 
ibid. 250. 
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~ A \ 
TOY vopevwv ouvveyets Kat padakas Spdcous, 
Cwriuxwrdtas atpas, Wpav Tov érnoiwy alnpiovs 
4 e 4 / 4 4 \ 
[391] yeveoers, ws | ute Odpos wrepudAeyou unre Kpvpos 
4 / 
Tepupvyo. pT €apos Kal peToTWpOV TpoTraL 
/ \ , \ a 3 990 7 \ 
94 BAdmTo“ev TA yevvwmpeva. Kal TatT’ elddTEs Kal 
“A A , aA 
OpOvres ael THY dvow TeAEovovpyotoav Kat mAov- 
/ / 
Giats yapio. Swpovpevynv Guws Tas exeivns evep- 
/ ~ 
yeolas odetepilecbar toAudot Kal ws avrol 
/ Y 
TAVTWY alTLOL pEeTAdLOdacW obdEVOS ODOEVI, [LO- 
avipwriav opot Kat aoeBevav aoKotyTes. ous, 
b) A e Ul b) \ 
ETELOT) YVWpLaLs EKOUGLOLS GapETHV ov dLETOVYCAY, 
A / e A @ 
aKovtas vovetet Kal cwdpoviler vomous tepois, ois 
e ‘ A 3 / e \ A ” 
6 pev omovdatos €fedovTys, 6 5é pwoxOnpos aKwv 
meWapyet. 
4 e 4 4 \ 
95 XVIII. Kedevovow ot vouor dexatas pev aro 
\ Uy bd 4 \ 4 
T€ GiTov Kal olvov Kat e€Aatov Kat Opeupatwv 
> 7 aA ‘ 
HLEepwv Kal epiwy amapyecbar Tots LepwpEevos, 
~ 9 ~ 
amo O€ Ths KaT Gypovs oTWpas Kal TV aAAwY 
‘\ 4 ~ 4 9 
aKpodpvwv Kata TO avadoyov Tis KTHOEwWS EV 
4 , / \ 9 A 9 \ \ 
TaAdpo.is mArjpeot Kopilew ovv @mdats ets Tov Geov 
TETIOLNMEVals, aS avaypamTovs oTyALTEvoOVOLW al 
e 4 4 \ 4 ~ \ Ud 
icpwratar PiBrou, Kat mpocét. Body Kat mpoPaTwv 
~ A @ Ud 
Kal aly@v Ta TMpwTdoTOKA Py WoTEp Ola KaTA- 
A \ “A 
TaTrew év Tats ayéAas, aAAa Kat TatTa vowitew 
amapyds, Omws e€eOCouevor TH pmev TYLav To Oetov 
“A \ \ 4 U b) 4 \ 
Th S€ py TavTa Kepdaivery evdoeBeia Kat pidrav- 
A ~ e / ? ~ 
Opwria tats apeTov nyepoviow emKoopavrat. 
¢ The law of first fruits has been given in full in Spec. Leg: 
i. 132 ff. Philo’s motive in bringing it in here is that it 
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the air, the gentle dews, those constant nurses of 
the growing plants, the truly life-giving breezes, the 
seasons benignly brought about so that neither the 
summer should over-secorch, nor frost over-chill, nor 
the transitions of spring and autumn injure the pro- 
duce. And though they know these things and see 94 
that it is nature who ever brings the accomplishment 
and bestows these rich boons upon them, they never- 
theless dare to appropriate her benefactions, and, as 
though they themselves caused everything, refuse to 
share anything with anybody. Their practice shows 
inhumanity and impiety as well, and, since they have 
not of their own free will laboured to get virtue, he 
deals with them against their will admonishing and 
calling them to wisdom with holy laws which the 
good obey voluntarily and the bad unwillingly. 

XVIII. The laws bid us give as first fruits to the 95 
officiating priests tithes of corn? and wine and oil and 
domestic animals and wool and bring from the autumn 
produce of the fields and the other tree fruits offerings 
proportional to their gains in full baskets with hymns 
composed in honour of God. These hymns are pre- 
served in written records in the sacred books.® Further 
the first-born of oxen and sheep and goats are not 
to be ranked among the herds as personal property, 
but they are to be regarded as first fruits, that thus 
accustomed on the one hand to honour the Godhead, 
and on the other to refrain from taking all things as 
gain, they may have the ornament of those queens 
of the virtues, piety and humanity. 


inculcates ¢iAavOpwaia, whereas there he was enumerating the 
privileges of the priests. See also Spec. Leg. iv. 99, where it 
is treated as a lesson in self-denial. 

® Deut. xxvi. 1-11. Cf. Spec. Leg. ii. 215-220. 
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: 4 > Ui , A 
96  [laduw éav tdns, dyot, Twos THV olkeiwv 7 .dirwy 
. @ 
7 ovvddws adv oldas avOpdimwv trolvyiov év 
3 4 
epnuta mrAavwpevov, amayaywv amddos: Kav apa 
4 A ~ 
TUXN paKkpav adeotws 6 deaomdTNS, META THV Cav- 
~ } iA Ed nv 3 v@ ay , 
Tob dwtadvAakov, axpis av émaveNOwv Kopionrat 
Av “a 3 5) LAA? “a 3 \ 
TapakaTabnkny nv ovK edwKeV, a nv avtos 
3 A 
efeupwv evexa huvaikys Koiwwwvias amrodiows. 
\ A \ “A e 4 4 
97 XIX. Ta dé wept tod EBdduou érous voyobern- 
/ b) a“ A \ aA 
Bevra, kal’ 6 det tHv ev ywpav aviecbar maoav 
3 b] ~ A “~ 
apynv adieevynv, Tods dé TéeVnTas ddEeDs Tots TAV 
Ul 
TAovoiwy xwptos émParevew Speouevovs Tov 
> 4 > 
atrauvTopatiobevTa Kapmrov, SwWpynua dvcews, ap 
3 \ \ 4 e , , 
9800 ypyoTa Kal dirAdvOpwra; Eé€aetiav, dyoiv, 
> e e 
amodaverwoav ot KTHTOpes avi? wv éxTHGavTo Kal 
eyewrovncav, eva dé eviauTov EBdopov ot aKT1- 
\ > V4 A “A / 
pLoves Kal AypyuaToL, uNndEvos THV KATA Yewpytav 
emiteAcobevtos: addiKov yap hv, éTépous pev Trovety, 
érépous b€ Kapmota0a: adN’ va TpoTov Twa TAY 
xwpiwy adeondotwv eabévTwrv, pn ovvedaibapevns 
, A 
yewpyias, apTiat Kal mAnpers at xapites eK Deod 
5 povov yivwrTat mpoatavT@oat' Tots deopeévots. 
Ti 0 Goa | mept tod mevTnKooTOb 
[392] > “A & 4 > AN A € LAA 
éviavtod duatéraxTar, ovxl macav dsdmepBadde 
, A \ 
diravOpwriav; Kat Tis odK av Elmo. TOV pH 


1 MSS. mpocararTacat. 


@ Deut. xxii. 1. utxx ‘‘ When thou seest the calf of thy 
brother or his sheep wandering in the way, do not overlook 
them; thou shalt surely turn them back to thy brother and 
restore them.” 

» Ibid. xxii. 2 ‘“‘ And if thy brother do not come nigh to 
thee and thou dost not know him, thou shalt bring it to thy 
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Again he says, if you see a beast belonging to one 96 


of your relations or friends, or in general to a person 
you know, straying in the wilderness, take it away 
and restore it”; and if the owner is away at a distance, 
keep it carefully with your own, until on his return 
he can receive it as a deposit which he did not give, 
but which you, the finder, yourself restore through 
natural neighbourly feeling.” 


XIX. Then there is the legislation on the seventh 97 


year, which enacts that all the land should be left 
during that year to stand idle, and that the poor may 
resort securely to the estates of the rich to gather the 
gift of nature, the fruit which springs without cultiva- 
tion.© Does not this show charity and humanity ? 


For six years, says the law, the owners should have 98 


the enjoyment in virtue of their ownership and labour 
on the land. But during one year, the seventh, when 
nothing in the way of cultivation has been performed, 
that enjoyment goes to those who have no landed 
possessions nor money. For it was felt to be unjust 
that some persons should labour and others have the 
produce. What is intended is that since the estates 
have been left, in a sense, without masters, and hus- 
bandry has had no hand in the work, the free gifts 
which come from God alone should come full and com- 
plete anticipating the wants of the needy. 

Again, in all the rules prescribed for the fiftieth year, 
do we not find the utmost height of humanity ? Who 


house, and they shall be with thee until thy brother seek for 
them and thou shalt restore them to him.” 

¢ Ex. xxiii. 10, 11, Lev. xxv. 3 ff. The subject has been 
treated very fully in Spec. Leg. ii. 86-109, and the last six of 
these sections dwell on the same aspect of the law, on which 
he insists here. We can here find less excuse than usual for 
the repetition. 
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4 > “A 
yeikeow akpots amoyevoapévwy THs vopobecias, 
> AN’ > A / e / \ > 4 
aAA’ emi mAéov ceotiabévTwy Kal éevTpudnodvTwy 


eqs U 
100 7dtoToLs Gua. Kal Kaldiorous Sdypacw; e€mTe- 


101 


102 


103 


Acirau pev yap @ Kal T@ éBdouw, mpocetAnge dé 
ETL petLova., avaAnbw trav idiwv KTnPaTUY, a Oud 
Katpovs aPBovAyjrous trapexwpynoav érépais’ ovTE 
yap tTrayKTyolav éyew Tav addoTpiwv édinot, Tas 
eis mrAcoveEiav emippdttwv odovs éeveka TOO oTetAat 
THhv emiBovrov Kal mdvTwY KaK@v aitiay émbupiav, 
ouTe Tovs KAnpovyous eis atav wHOn yphvar TOV 
oikeiwy atrootepeiobar, mevias' diddvTas Sikas, hv 
KorAdalecbar pev od Oéuis, éAcetoOar Sé avayKaiov. 
éoTt S€ Kal aAAa pupia THY ev pepet StaTeTaypevwy 
mpos Tous opocbvets ypynota Kal dirdvOpwra, wv 
aToxpwvTws év Tais TpoTé pais ouvrdgeow eTr- 
punadets apkeoOyjcopat Tols dpTiws elpyuevois, 

a delypatos evexa Katpiws mpoomrapea, ov. 

XX. Nopoberyoas 5é mepi THv dpocOvav Kal 
Tovs emndAvras oleTau deiy Tpovop.ias Tis TA0NS 
agvotcban, yevedy pev THhv ad aiwatos Kat Trot pido 
Kat en Kal lepa Kal ap8pupyaro, Jey yépa Te Kat 
Tyas amoAeAourdTas, Kadnv 6° amokiay oretva- 
peevous Hv amo TOV pvOiKa@v mAacpdTwY Tpos 
THhv adAnbetas évapyerav Kal Tov oeBaopov Tod Evos 
Kal ovtws ovtos Beobd. KeAever 51) Tots amo TOU 
eOvous ayanday Tovs émndvras, wh povov ws pidous 

1 So Mangey for mss. zrevig. This, though retained by 
Cohn, is hardly compatible with od Oéuis KoAdlecBar. The 
punishment cannot be punished. The poverty here spoken 
of is not that to come if their property is not restored, but 
that which they have undergone. Cohn while printing zevia 


would like to add paxpé from the paraphrase of Clement, 
which I think he misunderstands. See App. p. 445. 
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would not agree to this, if he belongs to the company 
which has not just tasted and sipped the contents of 
the law, but has feasted abundantly and revelled in 


its most sweet and lovely principles? The measures 100 


taken in the seventh year are repeated, but he adds 
others even greater, by which possessions ceded to 
others through untoward circumstances are returned 
to the original owners.* He does not allow the pur- 
chasers to have absolute possession of what belongs 
to others, thus barring the roads to covetousness, in 
order to curb that insidious foe and source of all evils, 
desire. And also he did not think it right that the 
original holders should be deprived of their own for 
ever, and so pay a penalty for their poverty, which 
cannot justly be visited with punishment, but must 
on every ground receive compassion. The particular 
enactments include a host of others bearing on con- 
duct to fellow-countrymen, but as I have sufficiently 
noted them in my former treatises, I will content 
myself with those just mentioned, which I have added 
as examples suitable to prove my point. 

XX. Having laid down laws for members of the 
same nation, he holds that the incomers too should 
be accorded every favour and consideration as their 
due, because abandoning their kinsfolk by blood, 
their country, their customs and the temples and 
images of their gods, and the tributes and honours 
paid to them, they have taken the journey to a better 
home, from idle fables to the clear vision of truth and 
the worship of the one and truly existing God. ®He 
commands all members of the nation to love the in- 
comers, not only as friends and kinsfolk but as them- 


@ Lev. xxv. 8 ff. Cf. Spec. Leg. ii. 111 ff. 
’ See Spec. Leg. iv. 178. 
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Kat ouvyyevets adda Kal Ws EavToOUs, KaTa TE CHa 
Kat wvyynv, (Kata péev o@ua) ws oldv te Kowwo- 
mpayoovras, Kata dé THY Sidvotav TA adta AvToOv- 
pévous TE Kal xaipovTas, Ws ev SiatpeTots pépect 
év elvat C@ov Soxetv, appoloyevns Kal ovpdvés* 
amepyalouevns THs Kat avTo KoWwwvias. ovKéT 


a) / \ 4 \ A \ b ~ \ 
av ELTTOLILL TE Pt OLTLWVY KQAL TOTWV KAL eo0ATos Ka 


~ »” a N 4 ‘ A > , 
Tov aAAwy ooa Tept SiaiTay Kal Tas avayKaias 
4, A ~ 
xXpelas, a Tots emyndAUTos Sidwow 6 VOpos Tapa TOV 
avToxOdvey: emreTar yap Tadra mavta Jeapots Tots 
Ths edvoias Tod aTépyovTos oOpoiws [dyamavros| 
: } 
Tov émnAvTov ws éauTov. 
>) 
XXI. "Ext troivuv éemreivwv Kat emeAavvwv GAKOV 
duce. mpdypa, prravOpwriav, SvaTaTTeTaAL Kal TeEpt 
>} ~ 4 >] aA 
peTtoikwv, a€i@v Tovs peTavdoTas Ev Kalpots ‘yevo- 
> 4 aA 
pévous atrovewew Twa Tots bmodcLapevors TULHV, 
> \ A 
ed pev metounkdat Kat gidokgévws mpocevexGeiar 
mdoav, | et de pndev e€w THs bTod0x As Tapdcyotev, 
peTpiwrépay’ TO yap evoppicacbar moder pndev 
4 ~ AN \ \ >] ~ 9 4 
mpoonkovon, paddov d€ Kai To emPivar edddous 
9 A v4 LAA 4 > e A 4 , >] 
avTo povov aAdotpiov Kal’ atro dwpea Tis EoTLW 


1 Perhaps read ovpdveis. See note b. 


@ Lev. xix. 33, 34. txx “The stranger (zpoo7dvuros) that 
comes to you shall be as the native (ad7éy8wv) among you, and 
thou shalt love him as thyself, because you were strangers 
(apoonAuror) in the land of Egypt.” Philo ignores the obvious 
fact that the last clause shows that proselytes in his sense are 
not intended. Cf. Deut. x. 19. 

> The translation accepts the mss. cupdves, but I should 
prefer to read ovpdveis, “‘ united in a common nature.” It is 
they, not the gov, which are rendered cuydveis by the fellow- 
ship. | 
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selves both in body and soul®: in bodily matters, by 
acting as far as may be for their common interest ; 
in mental by having the same griefs and joys, so that 
they may seem to be the separate parts of a single 
living being which is compacted and unified by their 
fellowship in it.? I will not go on to speak of the food 104 
and drink and raiment and all the rights concerning 
daily life and necessary needs, which the law assigns 
to incomers as due from the native born, for all these 
follow the statutes, which speak of the friendliness 
shown by him who loves the incomer even as himself.° 
XXI. Again he extends the influence which 105 
humanity naturally exerts and carries it farther 
afield in his instructions about settlers.¢ He would 
have those who have immigrated under stress of 
circumstances, pay some honour to the people which 
has accepted them, in every possible way if the 
admission is accompanied by kind and hospitable 
treatment, in a more moderate degree if it is confined 
to mere acceptance. For the grant of a harbour in 
an alien state, or rather the mere permission to set 
foot on foreign soil is in itself a sufficient boon for 


¢ Philo may be alluding to the laws which give the stranger 
(1) enjoyment of the sabbath (fourth commandment), (2) right 
to eat the passover if circumcised (Ex. xii. 48), (3) share in 
the cities of refuge (Num. xxxv. 15), (4) in offering sacrifices 
(Num. xv. 14-16). They are included in the covenant (Deut. 
xxix. 11), in reading the law (Deut. xxxi. 12), in the gleaning 
left to the poor (Lev. xix. 10), and the “ meat”’ provided by 
the sabbatical year (Lev. xxv. 6). 

¢ Philo here distinguishes between the “incomers’’ or 
‘* proselytes,”” and the péro:xot, who are not at any rate in 
the first instance co-religionists. Apparently this is based on 
the different tone in Deut. xxiii., from which he quotes lower 
down, excluding some races from the congregation altogether 
and admitting others only in a later generation. 
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amoxp@oa Tots p17) Suvapevos THv idiav olKeiv. 6 
d€ ye TpoouTrepBaAAwv Tods EmLELKEias Gpous adTijs 
oleTau deliv Kal Tots KaK@s memToinKdot TV Eevo- 
Sdywv pn pvynoiakeiv, ef Kal py Tas mpa€ets, 
ovopa yoov é€xovot dirdvOpwrov. avTixpus ‘yotv 
gnow: 7 ov BderAvEn Atybarvov, ore TApouKos 
eyevou KOT * Alyurrov.’ ” KalTou Ti KaKOV TrapéAumrov 
ot Aiytrrior, 6 pn TO eOver mpocerpiibavTo, véa 
maAatots cuvudaivovtTes Gael KeKawvoupynpéevats E7- 
votais ets wuoTnta; GAN Guws émevd7) THY apynv 
édeEavto Tas modes ovK amoKAEloavTes OvdE THY 
xwpav &Barov tots HKovo. TapacKevdoavtes, exXe- 
TWOQV TpoVvopiayv, PyNGl, THS VrodoXAs TO EvoTrovooV* 
Kav et twes BedAjoevav adT@v petadAdEacIar mpds 
Thv “lovdaiwy moXiteiav, ody ws ex¥pa@v maidas 
aovpBdatws cKopakioréov, GAA’ ovTwWs TmpocEKTEOY, 
ws Tpitnv yeveav Kadeiv re els éxKAnoiav Kat 
petadidovar Adywv Deiwv, ois Oépis Kal Tods 
avToxOovas Kat evraTpioas _tepopavretaban. 

XX. Taéra prev UTrEp TOV brodeLapeveny [mpos] 
TOUS pEToUKous vopoberet: xypnora & €erepa Kal 
peoTa TPE pOTHTOS imep ToAcpiwv. agvot yap 
avTous, Kav emt Ovpats wow 7107 Tots TELYEOUW 
éheotmtes év tais mavomAiais Kai Tas éAemdoAcus 
épiotavres, ATW vopileobar mroAcpious, aypis av 
aUTOUS emiKnpuKEevodpevor mpoKaAéowvTat mpos 
cipyvnv, iv el pev evdotev, TO péyrotov ayabov 
eupoiev, pirtav, et Sé amewWéotepov evavtiotvTo, 


4 \ A } , r 4 2 tp) 
ouppayiay THY TOO SuKatov mpocetAndotes EATriOL 


@ Deut. xxiii. 7. 
> Deut. xx. 10 ff. This section merely repeats what has 
been said in Spec. Leg. iv. 219-229. 
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those who are unable to dwell in their own. Mere 106 


fairness itself demands thus much, but he goes beyond 
its limits, when he considers that no malice should 
be borne to those whose hospitality to strangers is 
followed by maltreatment, for nominally they are 
humane though their actions are not. Thus he says 
without reservation, ‘‘ Thou shalt not abhor an 
Egyptian because thou wast a sojourner in Egypt ’’*; 
and yet what maltreatment did the Egyptians spare 
to inflict on the nation, ever combining old and new 
outrages in their ingenious devices for wreaking their 
cruelty ? Still since originally they received the 
nation and did not close their cities against them, nor 
make their country inaccessible to the newcomers, 
they should, he says, in recognition of this acceptance 
be admitted as a privilege to terms of amity. And 
if any of them should wish to pass over into the Jewish 
community, they must not be spurned with an un- 
conditional refusal as children of enemies, but be so 
far favoured that the third generation is invited to 
the congregation and made partakers in the divine 
revelations, to which also the native born, whose 
lineage is beyond reproach, are rightfully admitted. 
XXII. These are the laws which he lays down on 
the conduct to be observed in accepting settlers, but 
there are other charitable and very merciful regula- 
tions as to the treatment of enemies in wartime.” 
They must not he declares be yet regarded as enemies, 
even if they are at the gates or stationed beside the 
walls in full array and planting ‘their engines, until 
envoys have been sent with invitations to peace, so 
that if they yield they may obtain the supreme boon 
of friendship, but if they refuse to listen and continue 
their opposition, you may with justice to reinforce 
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110 viKns €mTtWOt TpOS dpvay. ay pevTot Kal €K T™po- 
vous edpLoppov yuvaurcos els emOupiav EAOns, Ar) 
ws alxyuwarlwT@, dyciv, evareptyns TO Taos, aad’ 
Apepwtepov oikrisdpevos THs petaBoAjs emKcov- 

icov THV ovpdopav, peOappoodpevos mavTa mpos 

lll ro BeArwov. emucougrets de Tas pev Ths Kehadijs 

Tpixas dmroxetpas, Tmepredcov d€ ovuyas, dmappudcas 
dé TV éobiira nv €xovca eloyp7n, TpiaKovTa dé 
nuepas avels Kat émitpéeas adr mevOfoa Kal 
amodakptoat peta adeias maTépa Kal pnTépa Kal 
Tovs dAXous oikeious, dv ameledyOn TeOvewTwv 7 
davarov Xelpous DrropevOvTanv TOS ev dovrcia OUp- 

, popas: peta O€ TadTa Ws yapeTH vopw GUvEepxou. 

THY ‘yap peA|Aovoav edvijs dvopos emPyocoOa, a) 

KaTa pucbapviav ws _€Taipav TO Tijs dpas dvOos 

KamnAevovoay aad’ y du epwra Tob gUVvLovTos 7 

dua TEKVWY yeveow, 6otov Deauadv THV emt TEAEtoLS 

113 yapors aétotcOa. navy Kadds dvata€dpevos 
EKAOTA’ mpM@Tov pev yap ovK Elacev ayddALvov 
hépeobau THY emOupiav dmavxevilovoay, GAN’ 
eaTetAato TO adodpov adrijs nLEepas TpUaKovTa 
xaddoas. SevTEpov d€ TOV epwra Bacavicer, 10- 
TEpov emiyLavns Kat ayikopos Kat dAos Tot mafous 
eorly  bEeTexXeL THS kalapwrépas id€as, dva.iceK po 
pévov Aoytopod: Aoytopos yap medjoer THY ém- 
dupiav ovder bBprorucov €dcas adtnv e€cpyacacba, 

114 aAAA THY pnvatay mpolecpiav éemoyetv. Tpitov 
de eAcet THY aiypadwrov, et péev trapBévos eoTi, 
OTL Yyovets ovK eyyumou THY EdKTALOTATYHVY AppLo- 
Copevor advodov, ef O€ yHpa, SudTL TOD KoUpLdiov 


11 
[394] 


tt ee ee 


. @ Deut. xxi. 10-13. 
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you advance to defend yourselves in the hope of 
victory. Further,’ he says, if you find among the 110 
booty a comely woman for whom you feel a desire, 
do not treat her as a captive, and vent your passion 
on her, but in a gentler spirit pity her for her change 
of lot and alleviate her misfortunes by changing her 
condition for the better in every way. And you will 111 
give this alleviation if you shave the hair of her head 
and pare her nails ® and take off the garment which 
she wore when captured, leave her alone for thirty 
days, and allow her without fear of disturbance to 
mourn and weep for her father and mother and the 
rest of her family, from whom she had been parted 
either through their death or because they are 
suffering the pains of slavery, which are worse than 
death. After this, live with her as your lawful wife, 112 
because holiness requires that she who is to enter 
a husband’s bed, not as a hired harlot, trafficking her 
youthful bloom, but either for love of her mate or for 
the birth of children, should be admitted to the rights 
of full wedlock as her due. Each of these regulations 113 
is quite admirable. First he did not allow rebellious 
desire to go unbridled, but curbed its violence by 
the thirty days grant of liberty. Secondly, he tests 
whether the man’s love is wild and giddy and wholely 
inspired by passion, or contains an element of reason 
and so has something of the purer kind. For reason 
will fetter desire and, instead of allowing it to commit 
an outrage, compel it to wait for the appointed period 
of a month. Thirdly, he shows pity for the captive, 114 
if she is a maiden, because there are no parents to 
plight her and make fast the union which they have 
so longed to see, if she is a widow, because bereft of 


® See App. p. 446, 
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OTEpomevn Tetpav ETEpou peAAjoes AaBetv, Kal 

Tair’ ETAVATELVAJLEVOU TOV SEOTOTLKOV popov, Kav 

loornta emuTnoevy” TO yap dTaKkobov det Thy Tob 

KpaToorTos, Kav TMEpwTEpov Hh, Odduev ioyvv. 

eav O€ Tis THS emOupias amoTAnpwleis 

Kal Suakopns yevopevos pnKere Koweovely OptAlas 

ag vot THS pos THY aixudAwror, ov Cnpuvot padXov 

avuToV 7 vouleret Kal owppoviter mpos BeAriwow 
noav- KeAcver yap LATE mum paoKew nT ere SovAny 
éxew, adda xapilecbar pev eAcufepiav avTH, xapt- 
oa d€ Kal THY ex Ths oikias amaAAayny ade, 

WS pn yuvaiKos ETépas emetceADovons e& Eptdos, 

ola piret, kata CnAotuTiav 7aOn Te TOV avyKéoTwV, 

apa Kat Tov deomdTou Kaworépois diATpois bany- 
pévov Kal TAY TmaAavorépwv adoyotvros. 

1160 XXIII. "Erepa 8° ep érépo.s emravT hay wot 
diAnkdots eis Hyepornta mpoorarret, Kav €xOpav 
broluyia ayJodopobvra 7H Bape. mueobévra mpo- 
méon, py mapeAbeiv, adda ovvetuKovdicat Kat 
ouveyetpan, moppwbev avadiodoKwy TO pn Tots 
aBovAnrots THV exOpavavrwy edydeobar, Bapdpnve 
maQos emiyatpekakiav cldus, adeApov opuod Kal 
avritaAdov dOdvov, avyyeves péev ore €x malous 
exdTepov Kal yévour av dupw Tepe TOV avTav 
TPOGEpXOpLEva, Kal p-dvov ov KaraKohovbobyra aAAn- 
Aots, avtimadov db€ ott 6 pev emt Tots Tot méAas 


115 


@ Deut. xxi. 14. E.V. “Thou shalt not deal with her as 
a Slave.” Lxx ovK aderyces adrqv. See App. p. 446. 

> Ex. xxiii. 5. Cf. Deut. xxii. 4. 

¢ It is to be regretted that English has not a single word 
for this like the German ‘“ Schadenfreude.” 

@ Lit. “coming upon us about the same things,” 7.e. the 
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her wedded mate, she is about to make trial of 
another, menaced too by the dread of a master, even 
if he deals with her as an equal; for the subject 
condition always fears the might of the superior even 
though it be tempered with gentleness. 


And if anyone, having satisfied his desire to the full 115 


and surfeited therewith, is no longer minded to con- 
tinue his association with the captive, the law imposes 
what is not so much a loss of property as an admoni- 
tion and correction leading him to improve his ways.* 
For it bids him not sell her, nor yet keep her as a slave, 
but grant her freedom, and grant her, too, the right 
to depart in security from the house, lest if another 
wife comes in to supersede her, and quarrels ensue 
as they often do, this jealousy, with the master too 
under the sway of the charms of a new love and 
neglectful of the old, may bring her some fatal 
disaster. 

XXIII. In another fresh list of injunctions to kind- 
ness, which he pours into docile ears, he cormmands 
that if beasts of burden fall under the oppression of 
the weight they bear, we should not pass them by, 
even if they belong to our enemies, but help to 
relieve and raise them.’ By this he implies a further 
lesson, that one should not take pleasure in the 
adversities of those who have shown him hatred. He 
knew that this malignant joy ° was a savagely ran- 
corous passion, closely akin, and at the same time, 
opposite to envy ; akin, because each of them comes 
under the head of passion, and in their action upon 
us cover the same field,? and are almost sure to follow 
each other; opposites, because grief at our neigh- 


fortunes of our neighbours. Cohn takes rv atrdv as 
masculine. 
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3 @ A A YA e de 9 ~#A aA ~ > tA A 
ayalots Avanv, 7 de emt Tots Tot mrAnoiov Kakots 
e \ >] 4 Vv 4 4 
117 nOovyy amepyalerar. Kav mrAavwpevov peévTot, 
4 >) A yA e 4 A ~ 
[395] Pyotr, €xOpob Twos | idyns baolvyiov, Ta THs Sia- 
popads mapadirwv brexxavpata Baputéepots 7iOeowv 
3 A b) , aA ~ 
amayaywv amodos. ov yap eKeivov waAAov dvycets 
\ 3 ~ ~ 
N GEeavTov, Eemreld7) TH ev GAoyov C@ov Kat oddevos 
Vi 4 
tows acLov TepuyiveTat, Gol b€ TO péyLoToV KOU 
a “A >] ~ 4 >} 4 @ 
118 TyuwTaTov TOV ev TH dUceL, KaAoKayabia. EmeTat 
A A 
d€ KATA TO avayKatov WOTTEP oKia GwpaTe Kal 
4 aA ” , e a i 
<ravTn) Ths éxOpas dudAvots: 6 Te yap ed mreTovOWs 
if 
AKWY AyETal mpos TO évoTrovooV Xa pie dovAwbets, 
0 TE WhEANKE BovrA f An LE 
T eAnkws cupBovAw yxpwpevos KaAj mpaker 
A , 
axyedov 707 mpos KaTadAayas THY SiavoLay TéTpaT- 
A A 4 4 A 4 ~ 
119 rat. TodTo dé pddtora BovAeTar ia TacNns THs 
4 e 
vopolecias 6 tepwratos mpodinryns KaTaocKevalev, 
e Ul ~ 9 ~ 
6uovotav, Kowwwviav, Ouoppootvynv, Kpaow nOdv, 
b] ae ~ 
e€ dv oikia Kal mdAeus €Ovn Te Kai y@par Kat TO 
ovprrav avOpwmrwy yevos eis THY avwWTATW mpoEADoLEV 
9 , 3 > » \ A , ~ 9 
120 evoatpmoviar. aAA aYypl PEv TOU TAPOVTOS TAUT 
, 
cloly edyai: yevioeTar d€, Ws ye EpwavTov mreilw, 
Kat epya ayevdeoTrata, Tot Oeot TApACXOVTOS 
3 A «a 
woTrEep eTNnalous KapTrovs eddoptiav apeTais, wv 
~ > 
py apowpjoaimev ot Tov md0ov adTa@v oxEdoV arto 
TMpwTns HAKias TrEpLpEepovTes. 
S 4 1 
121 XXIV. “A pév odv én’ edevbepots eyvw, Tatra 
4 A > 
Kal Ta TOUTOLS E€oTL TapaTrAnota. cuvwoa Oo ws 
€ouxe Kal rept SovrAwv vopobere?, madw THV ovvTet- 
A 4 
vovtwv els huepoTynTa Kal drdavOpwriav Kat TOUTOLS 
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bour’s good things is the effect of the one, pleasure 
at his evil things of the other. Again, if you see an 
enemy's beast straying, leave the points on which you 
quarrel to serve as incentives for other more vindic- 
tive dispositions, and lead the animal away and 
restore it.* You will benefit yourself more than him : 
he gains an irrational and possibly worthless animal, 
you the greatest and most precious treasure in the 
whole world, true goodness. And this, as surely as 
the shadow follows the body, will be followed by a 
termination of the feud. He, the receiver of a benefit 
which he has not willed, is drawn towards amity by 
the kindness which holds him in bondage. You, his 
helper, with a good action to assist your counsels, are 
predisposed to thoughts of reconciliation. This is 
what our most holy prophet through all his regula- 
tions especially desires to create, unanimity, neigh- 
bourliness, fellowship, reciprocity of feeling, whereby 
houses and cities and nations and countries and the 


117 


118 


119 


whole human race may advance to supreme happi- . 


ness. Hitherto, indeed, these things live only in our 
prayers, but they will, I am convinced, become facts 
beyond all dispute, if God, even as He gives us the 
yearly fruits, grants that the virtues should bear 
abundantly. And may some share in them be given 
to us, who from well-nigh our earliest days have 
carried with us the yearning to possess them. 
XXIV. These and others similar to these are his 
judgements as applied to the free. In the same strain, 
as is evident, he legislates for slaves as well, and allows 
them also to benefit by measures conceived in a spirit 


@ Ex. xxiii. 4. Philo rightly distinguishes this law from 
that of Deut. xxii. 1, which is concerned with a “ brother’s”’ 
animal, and has been treated in § 96. 
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, es \ > e , A 
122 weTadwoovs. OfTas pev odv evexa yxpelas TeV 
> / e 4 e Ay ” e€ 
avayKaiwy vioBeBAnkdoras é€avtods adAAwv danpe- 
atats olerar Setv avatvov pyndev bropevew THs ék 
yevous éAcvlepias, mapawadv Tots Tvyydvoveat THs 
duaxovias els TO THS TUXNS aTéKapTov dadopav 
Kat AapBavew aid ths petaBorAjs: tods 8° e€ 
epnuepwav Saveiwy ypewoTas TO THS mpooBoAjs* 
dvona Kat maBos sdodvvTas 7 Kal Tovs avayKy 
lA , > 9 / , ) 
Braorixwrépa yevouevous e€ eAevOépwr SovAous odK 
eis amrav Kakompayely €G did0ds exexeLpiay TovTOLS 
A 9 4 9 A e€ / A A A 
123 THY Els amav eviavT@ EePdoum. Tots pev yap 
daverorats ov Kopicapéevots TO xXpéos 7 TpdTrOV” 
ETEpOV KTHOApLEVOLS TOUS mpdTEpov eAEevMEpous Ee€- 
apkel, dyna, xpdvos eis barnpectav éLaeria: of S€ pT 
yever SodAo ypyorhs éAmidos pi) els dmav apo.- 
4 > > 9 A \ AY ” & 
peittwoav, arn’ irwoav émi tHv tradaav adevav, Hs 
A \ > lA b] / bd) > 
124 dua KQLpOUS aBovArrous E€OTEPNVTO. KAV EK TPl- 
[396] yovias pév, | dyat, dobAos Erépov PoBw SeomoTiKOv 
1 The mss, vary between this and zpoBodjs, mepiBodAjs, 
mapapoAyjs, and one has dovAeias. See note c. 
2 So Cohn after S. Other mss. apo 7&v, wpos rov (in both 
cases omitting 7), and 7 rots tpémov. This last seems to me 
to be preferable to that of S. The persons who acquired 


slaves in some other way than as payment of a debt are not 
creditors. | 


¢ These no doubt are the same as those mentioned in Spec. 
Leg. ii. 79, who according to the command in Lev. xxv. 39, 40 
(which Philo there has in mind, rather than as stated in the 
footnote Deut. xv. 12) are to be regarded as picAwrot. But 
the relations of these to the debtors next mentioned are 
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of kindness and humanity. The serfs * who through 122 


the lack of the necessaries of life have subjected 
themselves to servitude to others ought not he holds 
to suffer anything unworthy of the freedom to which 
they were born, and he exhorts those who obtain 
their services to consider how incalculable is fortune 
and to respect their changed condition. As for the 
debtors, who through temporary loans ® have sunk into 
bearing both the name and the painfulness which 
their cruel situation ° entails, and those whom a more 
imperious compulsion has brought from freedom into 
slavery, he would not allow them to remain for ever 
in their evil plight, but gave them total remission in 
the seventh year. For creditors who have not re- 
covered the debt, or have gained possession in some 
other way of those who were formerly free should be 
content, he says, with six years as a time for their 
service, and those who were not born to slavery 
should not be altogether deprived of comforting hope, 
but should pass back to the old independence of 
which they were deprived through adverse circum- 
stances. And if another man’s slave, it may be 
with two generations of slavery behind him, takes 


puzzling. For a discussion of this and some other points, 
or perhaps rather a statement of the questions that arise, 
see App. p. 446. 

> If this is right, and the reference is to loans which the 
borrower expects and promises to pay shortly, it is an un- 
usual sense for the word, though it is applied to brief and 
shortlived men and things. 

¢ Lit. “the attack’”’ or “visitation,” again a strange use. 
All that can be said is that it is even less possible to give a 
satisfactory meaning to the variants mentioned in note 1. 
What the “name” and “ painfulness ”’ are that are entailed 
by it is also obscure. Possibly dodA0s and SovAeia. See also 
App. p. 446. 
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ameA@v H ovveloyjoe: TV AuapTnudTwv H UNdev 
nouKnKws, aperdikTw Kal wpobdumw yxpwpevos 
” 4 A A , / 
adAws Seomdtyn, mpos (ae) Katadvyn TevEdpevos 
EmiKoupias, [Ln mepuloyns’ eKdiOdvar yap tkéras ody 
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Oatov, tKEeTNS OE Kal 6 SodAOS WorTTEp Els LEpoV THY 
anv é€oTiav KataTedevyws, ev th Sikadv €oTw a- 
4 , 4 A > b “4 9 ‘ 
ouAias Tuyydvew, padioTa pev eis adddAovs €ADwv 
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KataAAayas Tas ywpis évédpas, ef 5€ yA, TO yoodv 
mavvotatov mpaleis: adAAayal yap ait Trav SeatoTav 
” 4 A e A 4 aA >] e 
ddnAov omov Tiv poThy e€ovot, Tot 5’ dpodoyou- 
pevov Kouddtepov TO adnAov Kakov. 
aA A Ss A > , A > 
XXV. Taira pév ody mept oikeiwy Kat addo- 


Tplwv Kat didwy Kai éxOpav Kal dovAwy Kal édev- 


Gépwv Kai avvdAws avOpumuwv vopobete?. To dé 
ETLELKES KL WMEpOV Kal emt THY TOV GAdywv Cawy 
dvow ayer peTadidovs Kal TovToLs, WoTTEp amo 
mys edpevovs’ aptvoactai ti ypnorov.? Kedever 
yap €v Tais Huepois ayéAas, KaTad TE TOiuVas Kal 
aimodia Kat Bovkoda, THs Tapaxyphua TOV yevvw- 
pevwv amodavoews améxecOar, rte mpos edwdnv 

1 Mangey wished to read devdov, and Cohn in his transla- 
tion approved. But eduenjs applied to things is common 
enough, ¢.g. to air, plants, and even to the water of a river 
(Aeschylus). See examples in Stephanus. 

2 Soone ms. The others rivos xypnorod, which Cohn retained, 
but in his translation accepted 7: ypnordv. The genitive of 


the thing drawn as opposed to the source from which it is 
drawn seems hardly possible. 


* Deut. xxiii. 15, 16 “Thou shalt not deliver to his master 
a servant who coming (E.V. which is escaped) from his 
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refuge with you to obtain protection in fear of his 
master’s threats or through consciousness of some 
misdeed, or because without having committed any 
offence, he has found his master generally cruel and 
merciless, do not disregard his plea.* For it is a 
sacrilegious act to surrender a suppliant and the slave 
is a suppliant who has fled to your hearth as to a 
temple, where he has a right to obtain sanctuary, and 
protected from treachery may preferably come to an 
honest and open agreement, or if that is not possible, 
be sold as a last resort. For though in changing 
masters there is no certainty which way the scale 
will turn, the uncertain evil is not so grave as the 
acknowledged. 


XXV. This is his legislation about compatriots and 125 


foreigners, about friends and enemies, about slaves 
and free and mankind in general. But he carries on 
the idea of moderation and gentleness to the sphere 
of irrational animals, and grants them, too, a draught 
of goodness, as from a sweet and grateful spring. He 
bids them in dealing with the domestic kinds, sheep, 
goats and oxen, to abstain from availing themselves 
of their young, by taking them at once either for food 


master has joined himself to thee. He shall dwell with thee, 
he shall dwell among you, wherever it pleaseth him. Thou 
shalt not afflict him.” Philo interprets this ordinance, which 
is supposed to apply to a slave escaping from a foreign master, 
in accordance with Attic law. See App. p. 447. 

By éx tpvyovias he does not mean, as Heinemann, Bildung, 
p. 344, seems to suppose, to limit this privilege to slaves of 
the third generation. Hitherto the ordinances he mentions 
have applied to others who are born free (oi py yéver Sodd01, 
§ 123). This privilege extends to those who have no such 
claim. The pev is in antithesis to a suppressed statement 
that a fortiori those who are not born in slavery would be 
entitled to the same. 
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126 


PHILO 


PATE emt Tpopace Ovovav AapBavovras. wpAs 
yap bréAaBev eivar wuyijs, epedpevew amoKvicKo- 
pevous els avurrepOerov Oud Levw eyyovwy TE ad 
Kal pntépwv evexa yaoTtpos noovis, paAdov dé 
andias €xrdomou Twos puxis’ Kat TrapnAdaypevns. 
127 dyotv obv TO Puncoperep KaTa THY lepwrarny avToo 
Trohureiav: “@ yevvate, ToAAn Tis eoTw apGovia GOL 
TOV Tmpos dmodavow, | ols pepipes od TO,peTET aL 
ouyyVvwoTov yap dy Hv lows, emeLo7) TOAAG TOV 
dBovdyrav 4) a7ropia. kal omavis Opav dvayKaler. 
od dé Kal duadepew eis éyxpatecav Kai Tas dAAas 
apetas odeirers THY KaAXoTHY TeTaAypevos Tak, 
bo Takiapyn TH THS pvcews GpI® Adyw, Sv dv 
Hpuep@obat oe Sel pndev oKaLov TH dtavoia mapa- 
128 dexdpevov.”’ Ti O° av ein oKaldTepov 7 Tais TreEpt 
THY dmoKUnow wWodtow emdépew eEwlev Erépas ek 
THis Tapaxphya Taev yevvwpevay dialevEews ; 
avaykn yap opaddaleuv AmOOTTWHLEVOOV dud, TW 
pvoukyy pnrépwv mpos eyyova pirooropyiay, Kat 
padora b70 TOV Tijs KUNTEWS kaupov, €TTELON) am 
yaovres ot paorol omavet TOU OnAdlovros, vo. 
Kommy THs emippotas AapBavovons, oKippobvrat Te 
Kal KaTaTeopevor TH Paper TrayevTos elow TOU ya- 
129 Aaxros adynddor métovrar. "_Xdpioar O7}, pyar, 
ia TH ENTpL TO eyyovor, el Kal pay TOV OUpTIAVTA. 
[397] xpovov, | era yoodv Tas mpwras Nuepas yadaKTo- 
1 Cohn following Mangey brackets puyijs, but though the 
double genitives are awkward, it seems wanted as an antithesis 

to yaorpos. The expression anyhow i is confused, as it is not 


the aydia but the meal which causes it which is ae and 
mapnAdaypEevn. 


@ Lev. xxii. 27 “A calf or sheep or goat, whenever it is 
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or on the grounds of offering them for sacrifice.“ T’or 
he considered that it showed a cruel soul to be lying 
in wait for the newly born in order to separate 
instantly mothers and offspring, just to please the 
belly but still more displease and horrify the soul by 
so unnatural a meal. He says then to him, whose 127 
life would conform to his most holy commonwealth, 
‘Good Sir, food for your enjoyment to which no 
blame can attach you have in abundance. Otherwise 
such an action might perhaps be pardonable, since 
poverty and dearth compel us to do many things 
which we would not. But your duty is to excel in 
self-restraint and the other virtues, stationed as you 
are in the most honourable of posts, captained by 
nature’s right reason, for whose sake you must learn 
gentleness and admit no brutality into your mind.” 
And what could be more brutal than to bring in from 128 
outside other pangs to add to the pangs of travail by 
separating the mothers straightway from their off- 
spring. For if they are snatched away, the mothers 
are bound to be in great distress, because of the 
maternal affection natural to them, particularly at the 
time of motherhood, when the breasts, whose flowing 
fountain is obstructed through lack of its suckling, 
grow indurated and strained by the weight of the 
milk coagulated within them and suffer a painful 
oppression. “ Make a present,” he continues, “ of 129 
the child to its mother, if not for all time, to be 
suckled, at least, for the seven first days and do not 
born, it shall be seven days under its dam, and on the eighth 
day and beyond it shall be accepted for gifts, for a burnt 
offering unto the Lord.” Ex. xxii. 30 is to the same effect, 
though only of the firstborn. Assuming that it is humanity 


which excludes from the altar, Philo might fairly argue that 
still more would it prohibit them for ordinary eating. 
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PHILO 


Tpopijoa, Kal a) dvanpereis ds n pvows duBpnoe 


myyas ev Haorois: epyaon, Tas SevTépas avTis 
xdpitas avedwv, as é€k roA\od Tot mpopynfods 
e lA 
nToyudoato TaKoAovbov pakpdbev aiwviw Kal TeE- 
130 r 4 d 4, } Lond 1 4 Y A } 
ela dpovnoe: KaTioodca.' mpoTtépa pev yap dw- 
\ n 2 @ \ . nu» \ 
pea yéeveots, dv Hs TO pn Ov ayeTat mpos TO elvat, 
devtepa 5é ydAaKTos emippoia, tTpody Katpiws 
, A 
padakwraTn, av amaddvuyov dpdovoa, 6 moTdV 
9 ~ / A A 
EOTLW OMov Kal oLTiov'—ooov pév yap bdaT@des TOO 
yaAaKTos, moTév, Ooov 0 vmoTaxvveTaL, oLTiov— 
mpovoia tod pn KaKkoTabeiv to aptiyovov, éd- 
4 > A , 4 >] 4 > b 
edpevovons act ypovois dtadepovow évdeias, adr 
bio piav Kal THY adTHY TpooPopav ExaTépas TpoPis 
On Tas mKpas SeoToivas, dipsav Te Kal 7retvay, 
lot > 
131 exdevyeu.” TOUTOV aVvayVvovTEs TOV Vd- 
e \ \ 4 A b] 
pov, Ol xpyoTol Kal TEpyLaynToL yoveis, eyKadv- 
e A , > ~ e 
wacbe, ot emt Tots Bpédeow act dov@vTes, ot KaKNV 
epedpevovres epedpeiay Tots amroKvopevois ets EK- 
Jeow, ot Tob ovprravtos avOpwrwv yévovs aomovédot 
4 / A > 3 4 > 4 4 
132 moAdutor. tive yap du edvoias adi€eabe, yevopevor 
A 4 e \ 4 4 b 
TOV lOiwy TéeKYVWY adTOXELpES; Ol TAS TOAELS TO Y 
A a > ~ > A >] 4, 
eh duty HKoVv Mépos EepnuodvTes, amo TV EyyuTATW 
“A e “~ 
yévous apfdpevot THS amwAetas, ol TOUS THs PUaEws 
.Y > “A 
Oecpovs avatpémovrTes Kat Ooa av olKodopyn Kab- 
lol \ > V4 A 
aipotvres, St avnuepov Kat atifacov yuyjs wyd- 
1 Cohn punctuates with mporépa to the second awriov as a 
parenthesis, thus making zpovoia follow on HToWdoaToO, an 


unnecessarily unwieldy parenthesis. povoia easily follows on 
dpdovea with equally good sense. 


4 Lit. “is always lying in wait at different times,” a con- 
fused expression which may mean as translated above, or 
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render useless the fountain which nature has rained 
into the breasts by destroying the second of the boons 
which her grace distributes, boons prepared by the 
profound forethought in which with everlasting and 
consummate wisdom she looks into the distant 
sequence of events. Her first gift was birth, through 
which the non-existent is brought into existence, and 
the second is the efflux of milk, the happily timed 
aliment which flows so gently fostering the tender 
growth of every creature. It is at once food and 
drink, for the watery part of milk is drink, and its 
denser part food, both provided that the newly born 
should not suffer from the need, which, never far off, 
seizes it at different times,* but with both kinds of 
nourishment applied in the same single form should 
at once escape those bitter mistresses, hunger and 
thirst.” > Read this law, you good and 
highly prized parents, and hide your faces for shame, 
you who ever breathe slaughter against your infants, 
who mount your wicked watch over them as they 
leave the womb, waiting to cast them away, you 
deadly enemies of the whole human race. For to 
whom will you have any feeling of kindliness, you the 
murderers of your own children, who do what you can 
to make a desolation of cities and begin the destruc- 
tion with your own flesh and blood, who overturn the 
statutes of nature and demolish all that she builds, 
who in the cruelty of your savage and ferocious 


that it sometimes takes the form of hunger and sometimes 
of thirst. 

®’ For these three sections cf. Spec. Leg. iii. 108 ff. As 
there, in the absence of any direct prohibition of infanticide, 
Philo argues its wickedness from the criminality ascribed to 
causing a miscarriage, so here from the mercy shown by the 
law to new-born animals, 
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130 


131 


132 


PHILO 


TnTa ‘yevece. POopav kat Cwy Oavarov émteryilovres. 

133 7 odx Opate, 6Tt TH TdvTa aploTw vopobéeTy Sv 
emiedetas eyévero pnde TOV aAdywv Ta eyyova 
dtalevyOjvat THs TeKovons, dypis dv yadaKToTpo- 
onOyn; oO mAdov, @ yevvaior, du’ buds, Ww’, eb Kal 
Ln TH pvoe, paljoer yobv dvadiddonnobe TO dtA- 
oiKetov, els dpvas Kai épidous amoBXémovtes, ot ev 
adfovors yopnyias THv dvayKkaiwy tpudadv od 
Kexwdvytat, THs pvcews ev ToLatTa TapacKeva- 
Gapevns ev EmLTNOELOTATOLS XWplots, E€ Dv edpapets 
Tots denoopevois at amroAavcets yevijoovTat, vopo- 
Oérov dé peta moAAHs tpopyfeias edopavtos, iva 
pendels eumrodiln tas evepyeridas Kal owTypiovs 
Tob Deo Swpeds. 

134 XXVI. BovAdpevos S€é modutpdmos iddais Ta 
NMEPOTHTOS Kal emvetKeias OTréppaTa Tats dtavoiats 
eyKataomretpew aAAo Tino dudtaypa ovyyeves Tots 

[398] mpoTépots, amayopevwv nuepa TH adTH | cvyKaTa- 
Qvew pntépa Kal eyyovov Kat yap et Ouréov, add’ 
ovv ev xpovois ye Siadéepovow: brepBoAy yap ay- 
ploTynTos THY alTiay THS yevéeoews peTA TOD Cwoyo- 

135 vnBevTos Hepa pd KTEtvELY. Kal TODTO TOD yapw; 

7] yap émt mpodace: Avowwyv 7 dia yaoTpos azmo- 

Aavow: ei pev obv evexa OvaiWy, éméevotar Kat 

TovVopa’ Ta yap ToLadTa odayia, ov Bvaia. Tis de 

57 Kal Jeo Bwpds ovTwWs aviepa tepeia mpoade- 

€erat; motov d€ mip ovk av diya tTunbev €€ Eavtod 
dtacTain hetyov THY e€ GpiKTOU TpPAyLATOS EvwoL; 
oluar av avTo pndé mpos BpaxvtTatov vropetvas 
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souls arm dissolution to fight against generation and 
death against life? Can you not see that our all- 
excellent lawgiver was at pains to insure that even 
in the case of irrational animals, the offspring should 
not be separated from their mother so long as it is 
being suckled? Still more for your sake, good sirs, 
was that order given, that if nature does not, instruc- 
tion may teach you the duty of family love. Learn it 
from the sight of lambs and kids, who are not hindered 
from feasting on abundant supplies of what they need. 
Nature has provided this abundance in places best 
suited for the purpose, where those who require it 
will easily find means of enjoyment, while the law- 
giver greatly careful for the future looks to see that 
none interferes with the gifts of God, which bring 
welfare and safety. 

XXVI. So desirous is he to sow in divers forms the 
seeds of gentleness and moderation in their minds, 
that he lays down another enactment of the same 
nature as the preceding. He forbids them to sacrifice 
the mother and its offspring on the same day,’ for if 
they must be sacrificed, at any rate let it be at differ- 
ent times. It is the height of savagery to slay on the 
same day the generating cause and the living creature 
generated. And why does anyone do so? It must 
either be on the ground of sacrificing or to gratify 
the belly. If sacrifice is the reason, it gives the lie 
to the name, for such actions are slaughters, not 
sacrifices. Which of God’s altars will accept obla- 
tions so unhallowed ; what fire would not fly asunder 
divided into two, shrinking from union with a thing 
so ill to blend with? Indeed, I think, it could not 
last for any time, however short, but would straight- 


@ Lev. xxii. 28. 
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137 


138 


PHILO 


4 > > > / ~ 4 \ “A \ 
xpovov, adrX’ adrixa oPeoOFvat mpovota Tiwi Tod pT 
TOV Gépa Kal THY LepwraTny mvedpaTos dvoww 70 
Ths aipowevns droyos puaivecbar. et d€ pr) Ovary 
xapw adda Boivns, Tis odK av THs bTEppvods ya- 
oTpyapylias dpéfets mpoBaAXAoiTo Kaas Kal Trap- 
nrAdaypevas ; exTOTIOUS pev yap Hdovas ot TovobTou 
peTaduMKovat. tis dé morn Kpewpayovst, yevou- 
oGau oapKayv év TAVT@ LNTEPwWV Kal eyyovev ; av 
ci ta péddn tis dvapitar Oedjoeev dvareipwv 
> A a3 > “A b / b) ” a 
6Bedois, tv’ omTav eudopjoaito, ovk av pou doxel 

a i e/ A \ 4 > 
duateActy Hovxa, phew d€ dwrvyv oxeTALaoavrTa du 
brrepBoAnv tod Kawovpynfevtos mafous Kai pupia 
Aowoprnocobar Tis Aayapyias tots edrpemiCovow 
AOLTOV eduxiay. GAA 6 ye vojLos é€w TOV TmEpp- 
pavrnpicov edavvet Kal doa. TOV Cwwv Kvodopel, by 
ETT PETTY axpus av amoreKy ofayrdlecbar, TO 
KaTa yaoTpos ev tow Tots amoKunOetaw ydn Aoyt- 

4 > > A A ” ” 4 “ > 
Gdevos, OVK EmrELOy THY tonv EAaye TALwW a wd 
> ~ “A > > e \ A 4 
els Hs Tw TponADev, addr’ dep Tod paKpdbev 
emuoxeiv THY EvYEepetav TOV EiwOdTwY TavTa puUpeEL. 
el yap Ta PuT@v Tpomov Ett TapavEavopeva Kat 
pépn vourlopueva TMV KVOVTWY, VUVL LEV TVWILEVO,, 
pnvav d€ mepiddots atOis atoonacbynoopeva Tis 


@ As there is no such prohibition in the law, Philo must 
mean that it follows logically from the law against killing 
mother and offspring at the same time. According to Heine- 
mann, Bildung, p. 37, the Rabbis had no such rule, but may 
it not have been an accepted or at least a widely acknow- 
ledged principle in Philo’s time? 

> The argument in this and the next sections seem to be— 
the unborn child is only potentially a separate creature. This 
is a scientific principle (cf. Spec. Leg. iii. 117 f. and note, 
vol. vii. p. 637), but Moses by forbidding it to be killed, as 
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way die out, providing as it were that the air and 
sacred element of breath should not be defiled by the 
rising flame. If the object is not to sacrifice but to 
feast thereon, who would not spurn the strange and 
unnatural craving of this monstrous gluttony ? For 
pleasure in abnormal forms is what such persons 
pursue, but though they have flesh to eat, what 
pleasure can they have, when the flesh which they 
taste is that of mother.and offspring together ? 
Indeed, if one should mix the limbs of the two and 
fix them on the spits to eat of the roast, these limbs, 
I think, would not remain mute, but break out into 
speech, indignant at the enormity of the unexampled 
treatment which they suffer, and hurl a host of invec- 
tives against the greediness of those who prepare 
these meats, fitter for a fast than for a feast. But 
observe that the law also banishes from the sacred 
precincts all pregnant animals and does not permit 
them to be sacrificed until they have been de- 
livered,* thus counting what is still in the depths of 
the womb as on the same footing as what has already 
been brought to the birth, not because creatures not 
yet advanced into the light rank equally with the 
others, but by implication to restrain the licence of 
those whose way is to bring everything to disorder.? 
For if the life which is still growing like a plant and 
reckoned as part of the parent which carries it and 
now is at one with it, but in the course of months 


it would be if animals were killed when pregnant, teaches us 
that it is still more sacred when born. In this way he is 


136 


137 


138 


restraining the licence, primarily of those who practise in- - 


fanticide, but also (§ 140) of all who disregard the rights and 
interests of others. It is difficult, however, to see the point 
of the sentence mdvrwy yap ... Kreivew. I should like to 
think that it is the interpolation of a glossator. 
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139 


140 
[399] 


141 


142 


PHILO 


cupdvias, dia THY eArriba Tob yevnocaobar Cada 
puddrrerau Te TEpt TAS PNTEpas dveriBovdedre, 
xdpw Tob py TO AexGev piaopa oupBivar, mas ovxt 
paAAov Ta amotexGevra Kat Kal” abd, puxis Kau 
owpaTos Je poupayLeva. ; mavTov yap dvoousTaTov 
Ev Kalp@ Kal Huepa pid eyyovov ouod Kat pnTépa 
KTEWVEL. evOevde jou Soxotow opunbévtes evior 
Tov vomobleTa@v Tov emt Tals KaTaKpiros yuvartiv 
elonynoacbar vouov, Os KeAever Tas eyKUoUs, Eav 
a§va Davarou pdowow, dvAatreobar pexpts av a.m70 ~ 
TEKWOW, iva. ity dvarpovpevav ouvaroAnrac TO 
KaTa yaorpos. aad’ ovTou pev em dvOpebmrenv | 
Tatra e€yvwoav’ 6 dé Kal TpoouTepBaAAwy ETL axpL 
Kal Tov aGAdywrv Cawv TO emeiKés ameTELWEV, WW” EV 
Tois avomoLoyeveow aoKHaavTes TOAAH Tie TrEpLou- 
cia xpwpeba diravOpwrias <év Tots Opoyevéot),” 
Tob pev AuTeiv Kal avtiAuTretv aAATAous aTrexopevot, 
Ta, & olketa ayaba pn Onoavpopudaxodvres, aad’ 
els pLeoov TpoPEpovTes Kabdsep oUyYEvEt KQL €K 
puoews adeApots Tois TavTayob maow. TL ToWvY 
TO pev €Ovos emi pioavOpwria duaBaAAérwoav, Tous 
d€ vo“ous WS GuLKTA Kal aKoWwWVyTAa Tapayéd- 
Aovras aitidcbwoayv ot Sewol cvKoddavTar, pavepads 
OUTWs THY ev vouwv ed€ov peTadLOdVTWY Kal Tats 
Tov Opeupadtrwv dayédais, Tot Sé EOvous tais ex 
TpWTNS HAtKias vopip.ots dpyyyocow door ev Tats 
puxats amrewBes peGappolopevov T™pos TO TBacov. 

emamooveTat S€ avTOS EavT@ Kal em- 


1 Inserted by Cohn from Clement, who repeats this clause 
almost verbatim. (Possibly, however, an addition by Clement ; 


Philo may have thought that ¢.AavOpwaia in itself expressed 
the antithesis.) 
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will be severed from the common organism, is, in 
the hope that it will become a living animal, safe- 
guarded by the invulnerability of the mother, to 
prevent the occurrence of the above said defile- 
ment, how much more is this the case with the 
creatures already brought to the birth and endued 
with a body and soul of their own? For it is 
the very height of unholiness to kill mother and 
offspring on the same occasion and on the same 
day. It was on this principle, I think, that some 139 
legislators introduced the law that condemned women 
who commit deeds worthy of death should, if 
pregnant, be kept in custody until the child is 
born, lest their execution should carry with it the 
destruction of the life within the womb.“ These 140 
decrees of theirs apply to human beings, but Moses 
rising to a further height extended the duty of 
fair treatment even to irrational animals, so that 
by practising on creatures of dissimilar kind we 
may show humanity in a far fuller measure to 
beings of like kind to ourselves, abstaining from 
strokes and counter-strokes to vex each other, and not 
hoarding our personal good things as treasures, but 
throwing them into the common stock for all in every 
place, as for kinsmen and brothers by nature. After 141 
this let those clever libellers continue, if they can, to 
accuse the nation of misanthropy and charge the laws 
with enjoining unsociable and unfriendly practices, 
when these laws so clearly extend their compassion to 
flocks and herds, and our people through the instruc- 
tions of the law learn from their earliest years to 
correct any wilfulness of souls to gentle behaviour. 
But so prolific is he in virtue and 142 


@ See App. p. 447. 
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PHILO 


aywvilera ToAvyovos Wy apeTHsS Kal Ti edTpoTia 
XpwLevos pos Tas Kaddas dynyyjoeis* KeAcdoas yap, 
mpl amroTit0ov yevéoOar, 7) aroaomav THs TeKovans 
pentre dpva pyre épidov pynte GAAo Te tev ev rails 
ayéAas, Kal mpooditatatdpevos Unde TH adtH Huepa 
KTEelvely NTepa Kal eyyovov, éemidayiAreverar da- 
oxwv: “ody ebnoeis apva ev yddAaKte pntpos.” 
Tavu yap atorov vméeAaPev elvar rHY Tpodyv CBvTos 
novopa yeveo$ar Kai mapdptvow avatpeBevtos Kal 
Thv pev dvow emyseAnbcioay adtob THs Siapovijs 
opPpjoa: yadda, 6 dia paoTtdv ths TeKovons oia 
deLapevav dépecbar Svera€ato, tTHv 5é THv avOpa- 
Twv akpaciav TooovTOV em Pnvat, ws TO THs Cwis 
aitiw KaTtaxpyoacbat Kal mpos THY TOO broXoimToV 
owpatos avdAwow. «i 574 Tis’ ev ydAaKTL Kpéa 
ovvere afvot, 7) ov WuOTHTL, xwpis 5é doeBelas 
éérw* pupiat Opeppatwv cioiv ayédAar travTayod 
Kat Kal? éExaoTnv nuépav apeAyouevar dia Bov- 
KoAwy aimdAwy Troiévwv, ois KTnvoTpopotow 7 
peyloTn mpocodds eoTt yada, TH mev KEXUPEVOY, TH 
d€ ovveoTtaduevoy Te Kal mHyvUpEVvov eis TUpOY: 
wote adbovias drapxovons Tov" apvav 7 Epipwv 7 
Twos €Tépov ydAaKkTe pNTpwaw Kpéa ovvepovTa 
yaremny émdeixvvcla TpOTWY OKALOTYHTA, TO avay- 
KaLoTaTOV Kal ovyyeveotatov AoyiKH buy mabos 
EKTETLNLEVOV, TOV EAEOV. 

XXVII. "Ayapor S5€ Kaketvov Tov vopov, ds 
Kabamep év yop® Travappoviw ovvddwrv tots mpo- 

1 mss, ef 8%) 7a OF eretdy) Ta. 2 Mss. TOV. 
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versatile in giving admirable lessons, that not con- 
tent with his own prowess, he challenges it to a 
further contest. He has forbidden any lamb or kid or 
other like kind of livestock to be snatched away from 
its mother before itis weaned. He has also forbidden 
the killing of the mother and offspring on the same 
day. He now crowns his bounty with the words 
“Thou shalt not seethe a lamb in his mother’s milk.’’@ 
For he held that it was grossly improper that the 143 
substance which fed the living animal should be used 
to season and flavour the same after its death, and 
that while nature provided for its conservation by 
creating the stream of milk and ordaining that it 
should pass through the mother’s breasts as through 
conduits, the licence of man should rise to such a 
height as to misuse what had sustained its life to 
destroy also the body which remains in existence. 
If indeed anyone thinks good to boil flesh in milk, 144 
let him do so without cruelty and keeping clear 
of impiety. Everywhere there are herds of cattle 
innumerable, which are milked every day by cow- 
herds, goat-herds and shepherds, whose chief source 
of income as cattle rearers is milk, sometimes liquid 
and sometimes condensed and coagulated into 
cheese ; and since milk is so abundant, the person 
who boils the flesh of lambs or kids or any other 
young animal in their mother’s milk, shows himself 
cruelly brutal in character and gelded of compassion, 
that most vital of emotions and most nearly akin to 
the rational soul. 

XXVII. I also admire another law attuned to the 145 
harmonious choir of those above mentioned. This 


@ Ex. xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 26, Deut. xiv. 21; in txx “lamb” 
in every case. 
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Tépois Siayopever, Botv adodvra py dywobv. obTos 
yap | éoTw 6 mpo pev THs omopads [ovons| THs 
Babvyetov edidd0s avatéuvwv tas avdAaKkas Kai 
TPOETOLMLAGAPLEVOS OUPAV@ Kal yewnovw Tas apov- 
pas, TO pev iva Kaipiws KaTaomeipy, TH O° 
KOAtrot Ballets drrodeEdpevor Tas Sia THV veTavV 
yapitas Tapievwou Kal yopny@ow ék Tov KaT’ 
dAiyov TH oTropw Tpopas Triovas, axpis av oTaxyvy- 
dhopnoas TeAcvoyovyon Tov eTHOLOV KapToVv’ jLETa 
dé THY Tehetwow madw Bots é€oTu pos eTépav 
banpectav dvayKaios, _Kdbapow Spayparov Kal 
dudKptow oxvBawy a a0 TOO yenotou Kal xpnoipov. 
"AXN’ emevoy) THY (emt) tots [ynv| ddodat Bovotv 
TILEpov Kal xpnoTnv mpdotakw eimov, Kal TOV eT 
Tots (viv) dpobar Opéupact rebévra vojLov esis 
Oveuyue Tis avTns OvTa ouyyeveias. dmayopever yap 
év TAVTHD katalevyvivar ™pos apotov yns Boty Kat 
ovov, ov }ovov Tob mept Ta Coa dvouceiou oToxacd- 
pevos, OLdTL TO LEV EOTL xabapdv, dvos 6€ THV od 
Kkalapav, Ta S5é OVTWS HAAOTpLWpEeva GUVayeW od 
mpeémet, GAA’ emeldr) Kal THY ioydv éoTW avioa, 
mpounbetrar dé TeV aobeveorépwv, WS [7 mpos 
SuvaTwrépas Bias OAtBnrat Kal mpoomelyrat: Kal- 
TOL TO pev dofevéorepor, ovos, €€w TmEpippavTnpiay 
éAavverar, TO d€ Eppwpeveotepov, Potv, év Tats 
TeAevoratats Juoiais vopos tepoupyety. ard’ duws 
ovTe THS TOV axabaprwv acbeveias wWALywpyoev 
ovTe Tots KaBapois edjKev taxvi mpd Sikns xpho0a, 


@ Deut. xxv. 4. 
» Deut. xxii. 10, cf. Spec. Leg. iv. 205,206. The treatment 
here is the same and the moral also, with the difference that 
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law forbids muzzling the ox when it treads out the 
corn.* It is the ox who, before the deep soiled low- 
lands receive the seed, cleaves the furrows and sets 
the fields ready for heaven and the husbandman ; for 
the husbandman that he may sow the seed in due 
season, for heaven that its kindly gifts of rain may be 
received in the deep hollows which store them up and 
deal them out part by part as rich nourishment to the 
crop, until it brings forth first the ear and then the 
consummation of the yearly fruit. And after that 
consummation the ox is again necessary for another 
service, to purge the sheaves and sift the refuse from 
the genuine and useful material. 

But since I have mentioned the kindly and bene- 
volent injunction on behalf of the oxen when treadin 
the corn, I will cite next the law enacted in behalf of 
cattle which plough the land.® . This is a law of the 
same family. It forbids the yoking together of an 
ox and an ass for ploughing the land, and has in view 
not merely the incongruity of the animals, since the 
ox is clean and the ass belongs to the unclean, and it 
is not fitting to put together creatures so alien in 
status, but also their disparity of strength. It takes 
thought for the weaker, and would not have them 
suffer discomfort or oppression from superior force, 
and although the weaker, the ass, is banished from 
the sacred precincts and the stronger, the ox, is 
accepted by the law as a victim in sacrifices where 
perfection is most required, it did not despise the 
weakness of the unclean, nor permit the clean to 


there the judge is admonished to do justice to the low-born, 
here all are encouraged to show kindness to men of other 
nations, meaning mainly no doubt the proselytes, considera- 
tion for whom figures so much throughout this treatise. 
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PHILO 


jLovov ovK avtukpus Bo@v Kal Kexpayws Tois Wra 
EXovow ev duyh, pndéva Tov érepoebvav aOuKkelv, 
ovdev eXovTas airidcacba OTL LN TO dAdoyeves. 
Omrep €oTl avaiTiov’ doa yap MATE KaKia TE a7 
Kakia@v €€w travTos éyKAjpatos torarat. 

148 XXVIII. "EmdarpiAevdpevos d€ TO émuEiKes md 
Aw TAovaiws avT@ Kal kaTaxdpws XpHrar, peti 
G70 pev Tav Noyuccsv emt Ta, Groya., amo S€ Tav 
aAoywv emi ta gutd, mept wv adtixa Aexréov, 
eTELoy) TEpl TMV TpoTeépwv, avOpwmwy TE Kal TOV 

149 doa buys pepotparar, Aédexrat. Steipyre Tolvuv 
GVTLKPUS [LTTE Sevdporopely ooa Tis nepou vAns 
pyre Kelpew emt AUN Tmpo KaLlpod oTayvyndopotcav 
medidda pyte avvdAws Kapmov Sdiapbeipew, iva 
meptovoia prev Tpopav adldvwv yxopynyhTat To av- 
Opwmwv yévos, meprovordly Se’ pn povov TeV 
avaykaiwy adda Kat Ta&v mpdos Tov aPpodiatTov 
Biov. avayKaiov péev yap 6 Tob citov Kapmos «is 
Tpopnv avo pure amroxpileis, mpos d€ Tov aPpo- 
Staurov Biov aut TOV axpodpuey apvonror TrouctAca: 
ywovrar b€ ev evdetats avTat TroAAdKis Kal Tpopal 


[401] devTepat. XXIX. | Kal mpoovmepBadAwy odd€é THY 

1 Cohn writes wepiovoia C7 Sé—a strange position for de. 
On the other hand zepiovorafw seems to be constructed with 
the dative. Most mss. have simply ¢7. Perhaps read C7 S€ 
p42) povov <amo> Trav avayKaiwv. 


@ The argument in these sections, 149-154, is very involved. 
They are all based on Deut. xx. 19, which forbids cutting 
down the fruit trees in an enemy’s country (cf. Spec. Leg. 
iv. 226 f.). The verse “Is the tree a man that it should be 
besieged by thee?” (i.e. trees are innocent things) applies to 
fruit trees under all circumstances and therefore forbids 
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employ strength rather than justice. Those whose 
souls have ears can almost hear it speaking plainly in 
a voice loud and insistent that we should do no wrongs 
to men of other nations, if we can accuse them of 
nothing save difference of race, which is no matter for 
accusation, since nothing which is neither vice nor 
springs from vice is liable to any impeachment. 
XXVIII. So generously does he bestow his mercy 148 
that he shows it further in all its richness and pro- 
fusion by passing, first from rational beings to the 
irrational, and from the irrational to plants and 
vegetation. I must proceed at once to these last, 
as we have treated the first two classes, mankind and 
those who are endued with animal life. *On this 149 
third subject he gives the plain direction that no trees 
of the cultivated type are to be cut down, nor the 
lowland fields mischievously mown in the ear-bearing 
stage before the proper time, and in general no fruit 
is to be destroyed, in order that the human race may 
be well supplied with a rich stock of abundant kinds 
of food, and that this rich stock may consist, not only 
of necessaries, but also of things which make life com- 
fortable. For the fruit of the corn-field is set apart as a 
necessary for the sustenance of men, but the number- 
less varieties of tree-fruits provide the comfortable 
life, and often in times of dearth a second line of sus- 
tenance. XXIX. Rising to a still higher pitch he for- 150 


mischievous maltreatment of them (§ 149). This applies 
even to trees in an enemy’s country, where if anywhere it 
might be thought justifiable (§ 150), and here besides the 
general argument of the innocence of plants (§ 150 and again 
§ 154) there is a further reason, which has nothing to do with 
the main point, viz. that when peace is restored we shall regret 
that such a devastation leaves a feeling of resentment 
(§§ 151-153). 
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PHILO 


TOV TOEpiWY ywpav Téuvew EG, TrapayyéeAre O° 
aveXEL Sevdporopicsy Kal onwoew, diromov b7ro- 
AaBwv elvau THY mpos avOpustrous opyny amookn- 
TTEW els Ta pndevos aiTia KaKoD. emeura, dé a€vot 
pi) povov to Tapov Brémew, aAAd Kal TO péAAov 
womep amd oKoTys pakpdbev d€uwria doyiopot 
Kaopacbat, pndevos ev dpotw pévovtos adda mav- 
TwVv TpoTrats Kat petaPoAats ypwyevwrv, ws ElKOS 
civa Tos Téws Suvopevets emuKNpUKEVoapEvousS Kal 
cupPatnpiwy dpfavtas éevoTdvdous avtixa ‘yeve- 
afar. dirdovs d€ Tpoddv avayKaiwy damoorepelv 
yxarerrov, undev Tapevoapevous Tov em” woedcia 
dua THv Tod péAAovTos adynAdTHTA. TavU yap 
exetvo KaAds eipntat Tots taAauois, ott Kal didrias 
KOWWVYTEOV Ln aToywwoKovTas €xOpav Kal mpoc- 
Kpovotéov ws diAias é€copévys, va ExaoTos ev TH 
EavTov picet TapievynTal TL THV els adoddAcLay Kal 
Ly) atroyupvwbeis ev Epyois Kai Adyous peTavon, THs 
ayav edxepeias, OT ovBdEev Odedos, alTiWpevos Eav- 
Tov. TO Adytov TovTO xpi) duAdTTEeWw Kal Tas TOAELS, 
Ev ev ElpyvyN Tpovooupevas TMV KaTa TrOAcMOV, eV 
€ Tokdum TOV KAT ElpTVyV, Kal pATE Tots CUp- 


« Or perhaps “a sad pity,” “a painful thing,” 7.e. to our- 
selves, which will agree better with the interpretation of 
Tapsevoapevous given in the next note. 

> Prima facie the natural way of taking rapuevoapeévous is 
in agreement with ¢iAous, “to deprive our (potential) friends 
of necessaries, who thereby lay nothing by,” etc. So Cohn 
and Mangey, and no doubt this makes good sense in itself. 
But it has no bearing on the sequel, which repeating the verb 
Tapuevoua. dwells on the need of providing for the time when 
we should be on friendly terms and regret if we have done 
anything which could prevent this. Grammatically rapcev- 
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bids them to devastate the land even of their enemies 
and enjoins them to abstain from cutting down trees 
and other forms of ravaging, holding it to be against 
all reason that indignation against men should be 
visited on things which are not guilty of any misdeed. 
But further, he calls upon them to look not only to the 
present, but, as though from some far-off height, with 
the keen-sighted vision of reason to consider the 
future also. For no one continues in the same stay, 
but all things are subject to vicissitudes and muta- 
tions, so that it may be expected that our enemies 
for the time may send ambassadors to initiate negotia- 
tions and straightway come to amicable terms. Now 
as friends it would be a great hardship*% to deprive 
them of the necessities of life and by so doing lay 
nothing by ® which may be of service to meet the un- 
certainty of the future. It is a very admirable saying 
of the ancients ¢ that in joining friendship we should 
not ignore the possibility of enmity, and conduct our 
quarrels with future friendship in view, so that every- 
one in his own nature @ lays by something to ensure 
his safety, and does not, through having neither deeds 
nor words to clothe his nakedness, repent the past and 
blame himself when it is no use, for his overcareless- 
ness. This maxim should also be observed by states, 
who in peace should provide for the needs of war and 
in war for the needs of peace and be slow to trust 


capevous can agree just as well with the subject of dzoorepetv 
as with diAovs. By conducting war humanely we lay up 
something to serve us in time of peace—a fine and sagacious 
thought. 

¢ See App. p. 448. 

@ Or “which becomes part of himself.” The meaning as 
I understand it is that actions of kindness affect a man’s 
nature and give him something to fall back upon. 
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payots avedqy MpoTrLaTEvEw ws ov XpnoopEvos 
peraBo qj Tp0s TO avtTitaAov pyre Tots Trohep.tous 
els amav amoTetv ws ov duVycopevots troTé peDop- 
154 picacQat mpos TO evoTrovdov. Et péevTou Kal pndev 
brrép €xOpob mpakréov du’ éAmiba KaTaNayav, ovdev 
exIpov PvTOv, add’ evoTrovoa maya, Kal wpedipa, 
Ta, O° 7 LE pa. Kal SvagepovTws dvayKata, Vv oO Kap- 
Tos ) Tpody eoTW 7 lodrTysov TpOPh KTHa. Te O77 
bet meroAcyao0a mpos Ta Be TroA€ pa, TEUVOVTAS 
7) Kalovtas 7 pifaus abrats dvacma@vras, direp avry 
n dots bodTwY EmLippotats Kal edKpaciats aépwr 
ereActoyovnce, Sacpovs erynatious olcovta avOpwrrots 
ota Bactrebouw; 
155 *EpeéAnoe 3° aire Kabamep ayal@ mpooratyn THv 
ddeumrucny py povov Caos adda Kal putots loxuv 
Te Kal pwunv dmepydoacban, Kal pddAora Tots 
HpEpors, €melon) Kal metovos dfva ppovridos eoti 
Kat ovx dpoiws Tots dyptous eUTOVa, yEwpyliKns 
emLOT HENS Sedpeva T™pos Kparavorépay Ovvapuy. 
KeAcvet yap TA ved Ta, TEV dévdpwv emt | TpreTiav 
éEjs tiUOnvetobar Tas Te TEpiTTas émipoets azro- 
TEUVOVTAS, drep Tot py Bapuvopeva meleoau Kal 
brép Too py KaTaxeppariCoperns THs Tpopfjs ou 
evdetav eLacdevety, yupodv Te Kal TepioKdmTew, iva 


156 
[409] * 


1 So Cohn from S dAnrrixyjv. The other mss. aAnzrov yi. 
Mangey proposed d0Antixjy. 

¢ Or “‘as means of sustenance,’’ meaning presumably as 
in § 149 that the fruits become necessaries in times of dearth, 
but are delicacies at other times. 

> If the text is right the meaning may be as translated, or 
perhaps as Cohn “‘ the strength which trains or equips.”” But 
it is also possible to take Thy aNeumruKhy (se. Tex) as accusa- 
tive of respect after aya9@= “‘ good at training.” 
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their allies too freely, assuming that they will never 
change and become opponents, nor yet absolutely 
distrust their enemies as though they could never 
pass over into amity. But even if we need not do 
anything to help an enemy in hope of reconciliation, 
no plant is our enemy, but they are all pacific and 
serviceable, while the cultivated kind are particu- 
larly necessary, as their fruit is either food in the full 
sense ® or a possession as valuable as food. Why then 
should we carry on hostilities against trees which 
are not hostile, by cutting them down or burning 


them or pulling them up by the roots—these trees, 


which nature itself has brought to their fullness 
with the waters which it showers and the breezes 
which it tempers so happily, that they may pay 
their yearly tributes to mankind as subjects to a 
king? 

Like a good guardian he was also concerned to 
produce the strength and robustness which training 
_ gives,° not only in animals but in plants, particularly 
in the cultivated kind, since they deserve more care 
and have not the same vigour as the wild species, but 
need the husbandman’s science to give them greater 
force and power. He bids them nurse the newly 
planted trees for three successive years,’ both by 
cutting off their superfluous overgrowths, to save 
them from being oppressed by the weight and starved 
into exhaustion through the subdivision of the nutri- 
ment, and also by digging rings and trenches around 

¢ Lev. xix. 23 (for the allegorical treatment cf. De Plant. 
95). E.V. ‘* Ye shall count the fruit thereof as their uncir- 
cumcision.” But txx “ Ye shall purge away its uncleanness,”’ 
which vague hint Philo develops into the horticultural opera- 


tions which follow. His main point, however, that the fruit 
is not to be plucked till the fourth year, is scriptural. 
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\ aA > A Ul 4 \ 4 
undev Ta&v emi Cnuia mapavaBAaordavy THY avénow 
Kwddov: Tov te Kapmov ovK €& Spémecfar Kara 

Ul > r 4 b) / > o7; > 7 b] 
peTovotav amroAavoews, od povov ézred1) ateAns €€ 
> “~ ” ¢ A \ ~ 4 iv 
aTeA@v eweAdev ececbar—Kai yap Tav Cawv doa 

\ 4 ) A > \ \ 4 4 
pn TéAeva od TeAcvoyovet—, GAAG Kat duote BAdmTeE- 

\ ! \ / \ ’ 1» 
cba Ta vedduta Kal TpdmoV Twa xapailynra’ Ewedre 
KwAvopeva epvodcbat. zroAdoi yobv THv yewmovev 
€apos wpas émutnpodot Ta véea TaV Sévdpwr, iva Ov 
a“ 4 A b] A > 4 \ > 4 
av téxy Kapmrov evOU0s amrofAiBwot, mpiv émidoow 
Kal cuvavénow AaPeiv,  PoBy Tis TOV TEKOVTWV 
doeveias. oupPaiver yap, et we mpoprrdg arto TUS, 
OTe ypy TeAcwOdvra Kapmov dépeuv, dyovetv 7 
apPpAioKeww eCaoberjoavra T@ 7™p0 Kalpot movn- 
OFvat Ppopais, 4 ds at mada KAqparides em x Fuapevau 
pilats avrais EKTPUXOVOL Ta oTeXd€yn. pera, de 
Tpietiav, orav at pev pilar Babdvwou mpocexdpmevat 
TH edadet Kparaorepov, TO dé oTédexos WoreEp 
aKAwéou Oepedious errepnperopevov avf&ijon adv €v- 
tovia, duvyoeTar TeAcLoyovety ETEL TETAPTwW KATE 

4 > A 4 4 \ 4 \ 
téAcvov apwbuov retpada. reTpads de KeAcver pT 

4 A A A > 5A. > > 4 
dpemreo$at Tov Kapmov mpos amdAavow, add’ Gdov 


1 Cohn (in translation) wished to insert éoecfar. Mangey 
proposed xfapyadrobcba for yapailnra. See note a. 


* Cohn translates “ because the young plants injured thereby 
and prevented from growing up would rise too little above 
the ground,” thus taking BAanrecOar as a participle, and 
xapailnra = yapailnra €oecfar. Mangey seems also to connect 
xapailnra with euedderv by his xfapadotc8a. But the version 
given above, which takes BAamrecOac with éwedA\e, seems to 
present no difficulty. Why picking the fruit should have 
this result remains unexplained in either version. The next 
section suggests that he means that the fruit should not be 
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them, so that nothing mischievous may spring up at 
their side and hinder their growth. Also he does 
not permit them to pick the fruit to get enjoyment, 
not only because from the incomplete plant only in- 
complete fruit could come, just as animals not fully 
grown are not fully ripe for breeding, but also because 
of the damage it would do to the young plants, which 
are still, so to speak, lying low just above the ground, 


by preventing them from shooting. Thus many 157 


farmers during the spring season watch the young 
trees to squeeze off at once any fruit they bear before 
they advance in quality and size, for fear of weakening 
the parent plants. For, if these precautions are not 
taken, the result is that when they should bear fully 
ripened fruit they bring forth either nothing at all 
or abortions nipped in the bud, exhausted as they 
are by the labour of prematurely bearing the crops 
which lay such a weight upon the branches that at 
last they wear out the trunk and roots as well. But 
after three years when the roots have sunk deep? in 
and are more firmly attached to the soil, and the trunk 
supported as it were on immovable foundations has 
grown and acquired vigour, it will be able to bear 
fully in the fourth year in harmony with the perfect 
number four.’ But in this fourth year he commands 
them not to pluck the fruit for their own enjoyment 


allowed to grow to a stage in which it could be picked for 
enjoyment. 
® Baduvw here intransitive as in De Post. 118. This use is 
not noted in Stephanus, and in L. & S. revised quoted only 
from Philo. 
¢ Lev. xix. 24 “In the fourth year all this fruit shall be 
holy for praise (atverds) to the Lord.”’ .For the perfections 
of four cf. De Op. 47-54. They are connected with this 
particular text in De Abr. 13, De Plant. 117. 
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adtov Kabiepotv amapyjnv TO bed, TH pev TOV 
MpoyeyovoTwv yapioTypiov, TH Sé éAmida Tis Ets 
TO péAAov evKaptias Kal Tob weTA TOUTO TPOGOdEV- 
eobat. opds dcov To tlewv Kal ypnoTov émdei- 
KVUTQL Kal WS avaKkéxuKEV avTO TpOos TAcaVv (déav 
avOpwmwv TO mp@tov, Kav adAddvAds tis 7) €xOpos 
7, elra Cowv addywv, Kav py) Tuyyavn Kabapd, emt 
d€ maou oTrapT@v oot Kal dévdpwv. 6 TE yap ev 
tais adavrdorois dvceou. mpopabav emeixeray eis 
ovdev av TOV wuys pewoipayevwv eEapadpror, oO TE 
Ln) emyeip@v vewrepilew Tepl Ta Euisvya mOppwlev 
avadlodoKeTat TOV AoyiKa@v emiperctaBa. 

XXX. Totatrais idnyjnoeot Tas Stavoias TaV 
Kat avTov troAuTevopevwry e€nuepwoas v7eporsias 
Kal dAaloveias, dpyadewrdtwv Kal érraxfeotaTwv 
Kkak@v, Suelevéev, wv ws peyiotwy ayabdv ot 
ToAAot mepiéxyovTat, Kal pwadtoTa Tay TrACbTOL Kat 
ddfat Kal Hyepwoviat meptovaias adfdvovs xopn- 
yaow. dadAaloveia yap dvetar Kal ev nHuedAnpevots 
Kal apavéeow avOpwrots, ws Kai TMV dAAwv ExaoTov 
puyjs maddy Te Kal voonpwdatwv Kal appwoTnpaTwv, 
thv 8 émi mAgov tapavEnow ov | AapPdaver, add’ 
ola mupds ovcia dia ondvw vAns apavpodrat: 
Tepidaiverat 5 e€v Tots peyddots yxopnyovs ws 
epynv Exovor TovTOU TOD KaKod TAovTOUS Kat dd€as 
Kal tyepovias, wv vmomAnobévtes Kabamep ot 
ToAvv dkpatov éudopnodpevor peOvovor Kal é€p- 

@ Or as Cohn “in after years.” 

> Incapable of receiving impressions (¢davvacia). For the 


conception see particularly Quod Deus 43 f. 
¢ Lit. ‘“‘the essence of fire.’ Cohn translates ovoia by 
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but to dedicate the whole of it as a first fruit to God, 
partly as a thank-offering for the past, partly in hope 
of fertility to come and the acquisition of wealth to 


which this will lead. You see how great is the kind- 160 


ness and graciousness which he shows, and how 
liberally he has spread it on every kind, first of men, 
even though it be an alien or an enemy, then of 
irrational animals, even though they be unclean, and 
last of all of sown crops and also trees. For he who 
has first learnt the lesson of fairness in dealing with 
the unconscious ° forms of existence will not offend 
against any that are endued with animal life, and 
he who does not set himself to molest the animal 
creation is trained by implication to extend his care 
to reasonable beings. 

XXX. With such instructions he tamed and softened 
the minds of the citizens of his commonwealth and 
set them out of the reach of pride and arrogance, evil 
qualities, grievous and noxious in the highest degree, 
though embraced as most excellent by the majority 
of men, particularly when riches and distinctions and 
high offices bestow their gifts in unstinted super- 
abundance. For arrogance springs up in the in- 
significant and obscure, as does each of the other 
passions and diseases and distempers of the soul, 
though it does not increase to any extent and grows 
dull as fire ° does for want of its essential fuel. But 
it is conspicuous in the great, who as I have said are 
amply provided with the evil thing by riches and 
distinctions and high offices and so charged with 
these, like men who have drunk deep of strong wine, 
become intoxicated and vent their sottish rage on 


‘** element,” but the idea is rather that it is the essence of fire 
to require fuel. 
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lo’ } IA e ~ \ > Gé ” > 
mapowova. dovdAots opod Kai €Acvbépois, Ears 
@ \ Lid 4 66 4 \ 4 e 3) 
6Te Kal 6Aais mdAcou “‘ TikTer yap Képos UPpw, 
163 ws 6 THV TraAa@v Adyos. 610 mayKaAws Mwvoijs 
tepopavr@v mapawel mdvTwv péev apapTnuatwv 
> 4 Q } 4 de e , iQ’ e 4 
améyeaOar, Suadepovtws dé vrepowias. «lt vro0- 
pvnow Toveirac Tav pev avaddAéyew To malos 
elwOdtwv, TrAnGMoVviS ‘yaoTpos auéeTpoV Kal OlKL@V 
Kal KTnUaTwY Kal Opeupatwv apOdvou Treptovatas: 
yivovtar yap «v0ds adt@v akpatopes, Svatpopevor 
Kat dvowpevor, ols pia Oepameias €Amis TO pn- 
164 Sézote exAavOdveobat tot Oeot. Kalamep yap 
dvateiAavtos yAiov TO pev oKdTos adavilerat, 
pwr os dé mAnpotrar TO TAVTO., TOV avrov TpOTrov 
OTaV Deos, 6 vOnTOS 7ALos, dvaoxy Kal emda pay 
yuxn, O pev TOV TADGV Kal KaKL@V Copos ava. 
oxidvatat, THs 8 avyoelWeoTaTns apEeThs TO 
Kkabapwtatov Kai aftépactov eldos emuaivetar. 
165 XXXI. oréMew 8 ere padAdov Kai 
a e / 3 ~ \ > 7 > 4 
kalaupety drreporpiay asvdv Tas arias emreyet, 
du ads aAnorov eXpiyv THY TOU Deod pynpnv ayaA- 
paropopely. ‘ odros yap co.” dyoi ‘ " Otiwow 
ioxvv troujoa SUvapw’’* ayav TralWevTLK@s* 6 yap 
3 ~ 3 4 e ~ ” \ ~ 
aKpibas avadidaxOeis, 6Te S@pov etAnde rapa Oeod 
TO eUTOVOV Kal pwparéov, THY idtav acBéveray éx- 
Aoyilopevos, Hv mpiv amoAadoar tis Swpeds elye, 
To vibnAdv Kai brépavxyov Ppdovnua SiwwoeTat Kal 
eVYapLoTHoEL TH THS KpEliTTOVOS aiTiw peTaBodAfs. 


¢ A proverbial phrase often used in slightly different forms 
by Philo, but here only noted as a quotation. The earliest 
writers in whom it is found are Solon and Theognis. 

> From this section to the end we have a homily on Deut. 
viii. 11 ff. 
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slave and free alike and sometimes on whole cities. 
For “satiety begets insolence,’’% as the ancients have 
said. ° And therefore Moses in his work as Revealer 163 
admirably exhorts them to abstain from all sins, but 
especially from pride. Then he reminds them of 
the causes which are wont to inflame this passion, 
unlimited means of satisfying the belly and unstinted 
superabundance of houses and land and cattle. For 
men at once lose their self-mastery, and are elated 
and puffed up, and the one hope of their cure is that 
they should never lose the remembrance of God.° 
For as when the sun has risen the darkness disappears, 164 
and all things are filled with light, so when God, the 
spiritual sun, rises and shines upon the soul, the 
gloomy night of passions and vices is scattered, and 
virtue reveals the peerless brightness of her form in 
all its purity and loveliness. XXXI. And 165 
judging it well still further to repress and destroy 
pride, he recites the reasons why they should keep the 
memory of God, as an image enshrined, never to be 
forgotten. “‘ For He,” he says, “ gives thee strength 
to make power ’ 4@—words full of instruction, for he who 
has been carefully taught that his vigour and robust- 
ness is a gift received from God will take account of 
his own natural weakness, the weakness which was 
his before he enjoyed the gift of God, and will thrust 
aside the spirit of lofty arrogance and give thanks to 
Him who brought about the happy change. And 


¢ Verses 12-14 ‘‘ Lest when thou hast eaten . .. thy 
heart be lifted up, and thou forget the Lord thy God.” 

4 Verse 18. E.V. “‘ He giveth thee power to make wealth.” 
Philo has elsewhere (De Sac. 56, De Agr. 172) quoted the txx 
form “strength to make power,” as meaning the same as 
E.V. The fine turn he gives to it here is an example of his 
utilizing any valuable sense of which the words are capable. 
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PHILO 


\ \ ? 4. > 4 / ? \ \ 
puyn Sé edyapiotos adaloveia mroAduios, émet Kal 
TovvavTiov ayaptotia avyyevés Urepowia.  €av 
d€, Pnoiv, evpwoTh oor Ta Tpdypata, AaBwv Kal 

4 
KTNOaMEVOS LoxUY, HV tows od TpodEdOKNOAS, TroLEL 
4 ~ aA \ 
dvvayiv. Ti dé TOUT eoTiv, axpiBwreov Tots [7 
+ ~ 4 
mavu ovvop@ot To SyAovpevov. moAAol Ta EvavTia 
@ Ss , A aA / 
av ev TreTovOacr Spay emuyetpodow: 7 yap TAoVT?- 
Vv / 
cavres meviav aAAows KatacKeuvdlovow 7 Sdéns 
\ a > 4 \ 
Kal Tuynhs eéeml péya petacydvTes adokias Kal 
> \ 
aTiias €Tépois altio. yivovTat. xpi Se Kal TOV 
4 > , »v 4 \ Ul 
dpoviyov ayxivous, ws eve udAvora, Tovs mAnowd- 
> A 
Covras KkaTacKeudlew Kal Tov owdpova éeyKparets 
\ Ul A > aA \ \ 4 4 
Kal yevvatous Tov avodpetov Kal Tov dikatov SiKatious 
> 4 ~ \ e 
Kat ovvdAws ayalov’s tov ayalov. tatra yap ws 
/ @ > aA e > / 
EoLKE OuVapEls, WY O ye aoTElos WS OLKELOTATWY 
4 ? 4 \ \ 3 4 \ > 4 
mepre€eTau: | dduvapia Sé Kal acbévea, Ta EvarrTia, 
/ > 4 9 ~ ” \ 4 
omovdaiwy aAAdTpia NO@V. GdAAws Te Kal wabnpa 
aA A 4 
avadiodoxes TH AoyiKH Pvoe. mpeTwdeoTaToV, 
aA 3 el \ 
pyuetoOar Oeov Kal’ coov olov re, pndev mrapa- 

4 ~ > 4 
Aurovta Tav els THv evdexonevnv €e€opoiwow. 

4 > \ ‘\ 

XXXII. eves rToivuv, dnaiv, eAaBes toxvv rapa 

~ PY Ul 10 LAA > 4 Sy Q \ “A 

Tov duvatwratov, peTados aAdots taxvos dtalets oO 

4 V4 ‘ ~ 4 4 

émabes, va punon Oeov 7H trapamAnowa xapt- 
A e ~ / e 4 

Cecbar. Kowwdedrcis yap at Tod mpwrTov nyELovos 
4 “a / > 7 > > 9 a rv 4 

Swpeal, ds didwow evios, ovy iv’ éxetvor AaBovres 

4 \ , ¢ 7 

amokpuywow 1 KaTaxyphowvTat mpos Cnutav ere- 

4 a > 

pwv, adr’ WW’ eis pécov mpoeveyKovTes woTrep eV 





¢ 4.e, “at producing them in others.” epiéxowat in the 
sense of “aim at” is found, though not very commonly, and 
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the thankful soul is the enemy of arrogance, just as 
conversely unthankfulness is akin to pride. What 
he means to say is “if thy fortunes are thriving and 
lusty, if thou hast received and gained possession 
of strength, which perhaps thou didst not expect, 
make power.’ What this signifies must be clearly 
explained to those who fail to discern the full mean- 
ing. Many persons try to do to others the opposite 
of the good which they have experienced. They 
become rich and make others poor, or having received 
a great measure of glory and honour they bring about 
ingloriousness and dishonour to others. Rather 
should the wise man, as far as possible, impart to his 
neighbours his sagacity, the continent his temper- 
ance, the valiant his gallantry, the just his justice, 
and in general the good his goodness. For these are 
evidently powers, and the man of worth will aim at® 
these as most akin to himself, while impotence and 
weakness, their opposites, are alien to upright char- 
acter. Especially does he give this lesson as most 
suitable to the rational nature that a man should 
imitate God as much as may be and leave nothing un- 
done that may promote such assimilation as is possible.° 
XXXII. “ When then,” he says, “ you have received 
strength from the most powerful, give of your 
strength to others and do to them as has been done 
to you, that you may imitate God by bestowing 
freely boons of the same kind. For the gifts of the 
Chief Ruler are of universal benefit, given to some, 
not to be hidden by them when received, nor misused 
to harm others, but thrown into the common stock 


this best suits the general sense. Otherwise “will cling to 
them as his most cherished possessions.” 
® See note on Spec. Leg. iv. 188 (App. p. 436). 
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dnuolowia mavras Goous oidv Te Kadgowow émt 
Thy Xpijow Kal amdAavow avTov. A€yopev obv 
Kal T@ ToAvypyuaTw Kal evdogp Kal eveKT Kat 
ETLOTH LOM, movaious kat évddEous eVEKTAS TE 
Kal emLOTHHLOVaS Kal ouvodAws ayabods amepyd- 
Ceobar Tous evTUYXavOVTAS, aAAa. oa pldvov Kal 
Backaviay aperhs TpoTinoavra Tots a) mparrew 
Suvapievors dvriBaivery. Tovs O€ peéya mMVvEovTas 
emTdoe" Tis aAaloveias afeparredTws els dav 
EXOVTAS 6 VvOLLOS TrayKadws ovK Tyayev eis Kpiow 
dvOpumivyy, add povep T@ Betw TapeowKe LKO.- 
oTnpiw. not ydp: os dv éyyeipy Te mparrew pel” 
dmepnpavias, “rov Oeov apo Uvel.” bua Ti; OTe 
mpasrov per dAaloveta wuyis €ore Kasia, poxn Sé 
ddoparos OTe my beg, KodaoTHs dé 6 pev tuddds 
ETiMEUTTOS, Gayvoray KaTyyopov éxywv, oO dé 
BAérwv emawerds, éemoThun mavTa Spa@v: émeura 
dé oT. dpovipatos vUdmAews addyou yevdpevos 
mas adalwv “ovre avdpa ovre Huifeov add’ Gdov 
daipova’’ Kara Tov ILivdapov droAapBaver éavrov, 
brep Tous Opous Tis avipurrivys pucews Batvew 
akiav. €oTr do adr@ Kabarep 4 vyy Kal TO o@pa 
emiAnTrrov KaTa TE Tas oxeoes Kat KWI}GELS 
amacas’ akpoBatet yap Kal Tov adyéva peTéwpov 


1 The mss. here are exceedingly confused, and Cohn’ S 
reconstruction here given is doubtful. He also inserts ws 
before dBeparevrws, necessarily perhaps if émurdce: is to be 
taken with mvéovras. The translation takes it as causal with 
abeparevtws Exovras. péya or péeyada mveiv is often used 
absolutely, sometimes to express influence, sometimes pride. 
Cf. Mos. i. 30, Flacc. 124, 152. 


¢ Num. xv. 30. E.V “ But the soul that doeth aught with 
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so that as in a public banquet they may invite as 
many as they possibly can to use and enjoy them. 
We say then to him who has much wealth or reputa- 170 
tion or soundness of body or knowledge, that he 
should make those whom he meets rich, highly re- 
puted, well-conditioned in body, and full of know- 
ledge, and in general good, instead of preferring 
jealousy and envy to virtue and setting himself in 
opposition to those who might thrive in these ways. 
But with the men of windy pride, whose intensified 171 
arrogance sets them quite beyond cure, the law deals 
admirably in not bringing them to be judged by men 
but handing them over to the divine tribunal only, 
for it says, ‘“‘ Whosoever sets his hand to do anything 
with presumptuousness provokes God.’’* Whyis this? 
First, because arrogance is a vice of the soul and the 172 
soul is invisible save only to God. Chastisement is 
not for the blind to give but for him who can see ; in 
the one it deserves censure, because his ignorance 
bears witness against him, in the other it is laud- 
able, because he acts throughout with knowledge.? 
Secondly, the arrogant man is always filled with the 
spirit of unreason, holding himself, as Pindar says, to 
be neither man nor demigod, but wholly divine, and 
claiming to overstep the limits of human nature. 
His body like his soul is at fault in every posture and 173 
movement. With haughty airs and perked up neck 


a high hand (Lxx ev yxerpi depndavias), the same blasphemeth 
(Lxx mapofdver) the Lord.” 

®’ Cohn considers the whole description of the arrogant 
man to be an obvious allusion to the emperor Gaius. Cf. 
Leg. ad Gaium 75 “he claimed to remain no more within 
the limits of human nature, but soared above them desiring 
to be thought a god.” It seems to me rather unnecessary 
even if it can be verified chronologically. 
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> / / \ / A / 
efaipe. dpvarropevos Kat mAé€ov THs gvoews 
émhptat Kal medtonra. Kat dpa@v mapaPAézres 
mAayiats Oeou Kal AkKoVWY TrapaKoveEL, KexpyTat OE 
Tois pev oikérais ws Opéupact, Tots dé éAevbépous 

> A 

Ws olkéTals, Kal TOts ev Gvyyevéow ws addAoTpiots, 

A \ / e€ , aA > 93> A e / 
tois 5€é didous ws Korat, Tots 5’ aorois ws E€vots- 
174 mdvTwv Te oleTat elvar trAOVOLWTATOS, EVTLLOTATOS, 

Ul > 

KaA\oTos, iayupdtatos, dpoviwratos, owdpo- 
véotatos, Suxadtatos, Aoywwratos, émMLOTNMLOVLKW- 
Tatos: elta Tovs adAXdovs vrodapBaver zeévytas, 
> / > / EA > / > / 
[405] | aodfous, ATLLOUS, adpovas, GOLKOUS, AVETTLOTY) - 

4 5 > 
povas, Ka0dppata, TO pndev. eikdTws odv oO 
“A “A @ 
TowobTos avTioikw Kal KoAaoTH ypyoait’ dv, ws 


dynow 6 tepodavrns, Je@. 


Ilepit peravotas 


175 XXXII. @.Adpertos Kal prronados Kat duade- 
povTws prddvOpwrros wv o tepoitaros Mwvofs 
MpoTpemel TOUS TavTaxod mavtas evoePeias Kal 
duxatoourns elvar Gndwras, dOAa mrpotiets ws vuKn- 
Popous peydda Tots peTavoobor ToNTEias KOLWWwviaV 
THs dpiorns Kal TOV KAT adrny dm dAavow puKpav 

176 TE Kal peyddwy. dyad. yop mponyoupera ev ev 
owWLacw 7 dvogos dyeia, ev de vavow 1 aKivduvos 
eUrrAoa, ev d€ vyais 7 dAnotos pvin Tov a€iov 
pvnpovedectau: devTepa. € TH KAT erravoplwow 
ouvoTapeva, 7 nH TE EK voowy dvddnies Kal 7) EK TOV 
KaTO. moby Kwddvav ederasoTary cwTnpia Kal 7 
AnOns exyopLery” dvapvnars, Hs. adeApov KQL ovy- 
YEveoTaTov TO peravoeiv EOTL, OUK EV TH TpPUTH Kal 
dvwTdtTw TeTaypevov Ta€er THV ayabav, aA’ Ev TH 
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he struts about rising above his natural stature, 
puffs himself out, sees only by looking out of the side 
of his eyes, and hears only to misunderstand. Slaves 
he treats as cattle, the free as slaves, kinsfolk as 
strangers, friends as parasites, fellow-citizens as for- 
eigners. He considers himself superior to all in riches, 
estimation, beauty, strength, wisdom, temperance, 
justice, eloquence, knowledge ; while everyone else 
he regards as poor, disesteemed, unhonoured, foolish, 
unjust, ignorant, outcast, in fact good-for-nothing. 
Naturally such a person will, as the Revealer tells 
us, have God for his accuser and avenger. 


On Repentance 


XXXIII. Our most holy Moses, who so dearly 
loved virtue and goodness and especially his fellow- 
men, exhorts everyone everywhere to pursue piety 
and justice, and offers to the repentant in honour of 
their victory the high rewards of membership in the 
best of commonwealths and of the felicities both great 
and small which that membership confers. For in 
the scale of values the primary place is taken in 
bodies by health free from disease, in ships by 
travelling happily free from danger and in souls by 
memory of things worth remembering without lapse 
into forgetfulness. But second to these stands 
rectification in its various forms, recovery from 
disease, deliverance so earnestly desired from the 
dangers of the voyage, and recollection supervening 
on forgetfulness. This last has for its brother and 
close kinsman repentance, which though it does not 
stand in the first and highest rank of values has its 


1 MSS. éyyevoueryn OF eyywopern. 
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177 peTaA TavTnv depopevov SevTepeia. TO pev yap 
pndev ovvdAws apaptety tdtov Jeod taxa dé Kal 
Qeiov avdpds, TO S€ apapTovTa petaBadrety mpos 
avuTraitiov Cwiv dpovijov Kal TO cupdéepov els amrav 

178 ovK ayvonoavtos. O0ev Tods ToLtovToUVs oUVaywV 
Kal pvoTaywyav mpookaXretrar Tas ovpBarnpious 
Kat diAukas mpoTeivwy bdynyyoes, at Tapawotou 
aevderav acKkeiv Kat TOhov mpoPeBAHGOar Kai arn- 
Oeias Kal atudias ws avayKa.oTdtTwy Kal evdat- 
povias aitiwy mepieyecbar pvOik@v mAacpwaTwv 
KaTe€avaoTavras, amep EK TPWTNHS HALKias amaAats 
éru wuyats yoveis Kat TiT0ar Kal maldaywyol Kal 
puptor dAXdou THVv cvvyiOwv evexdpagav mAdvov av- 
HVUTOV TEPL THS TOO apioTov yvwcews aTrepyacd- 

179 evo. Tid’ av ein TMV OvTWY ApLoToV 7) Beds; ob 
TAS Tyas TpOGeveywav Tots ov Deois EKeivous pev 
amroceuvivovtes TA€ov TOU peTpiov, TOO dé els aTrav 
ot Kevol dpev@v exAabopevor. mavtas odv, door 
TOV KTLOTYHV Kal TATEpA TOU TaVTOS El Kal pr e€ 
apxjns o¢Bew HEiwoav ad\’ voTepov povapyiav avTi 
ToAvapxias aoTacapevor, diATatous Kal ovyyeve- 
oTatous vmoAynmTéov, TO peytoTov eis diAtav Kal 

[406] otKerdTyTa | tapacyopevous Beodirés 700s, ofs pr 
Kat ovvydecOar, Kabamrep av et Kal TUdAOL mpdTEpoV 
évres aveéBAepav ex Babvtatov oKxdtouvs adyoeidé- 
oTatov das tdovTes. 

180 XXXIV. To pev otv mpdtov Kat avayKaidétatov 
TOV els PETAVOLAY ElpyTaL. peTavoeitw Sé Tis [LH 


¢ Or “the character which God loves.” But here perhaps, 
as elsewhere, OeogiArjs, though primarily distinguished as in 
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place in the class next to this and takes the second 


prize. For absolute sinlessness belongs to God alone, 177 


or possibly to a divine man; conversion from sin to 
a blameless life shows a man of wisdom who has not 


been utterly ignorant of what is for his good. And, 178 


therefore, when Moses convokes such people and 
would initiate them into his mysteries, he invites 
them with conciliatory and amicable offers of instruc- 
tion, exhorting them to practise sincerity and reject 
vanity, to embrace truth and simplicity as vital neces- 
saries and the sources of happiness, and to rise in 
rebellion against the mythical fables impressed on 
their yet tender souls from their earliest years by 
parents and nurses and tutors and the multitude of 
other familiars, who have caused them to go endlessly 
astray in their search for the knowledge of the best. 
And what is the best of all that is but God, whose 
honours they have assigned to those who were no 
gods and glorified them beyond measure, while Him 
in their senseless folly they forgot ? So therefore all 
these who did not at the first acknowledge their duty 
to reverence the Founder and Father of all, yet after- 
wards embraced the creed of one instead of a multi- 
plicity of sovereigns, must be held to be our dearest 
friends and closest kinsmen. They have shown the 
godliness of heart * which above all leads up to friend- 
ship and affinity, and we must rejoice with them, as 
if, though blind at the first they had recovered their 
sight and had come from the deepest darkness to 
behold the most radiant light. 


179 


XXXIV. We have described the first and most 180 


essential form of repentance, but a man should show 


§ 184 from dAdfeos, carries with it some idea of reciprocation, 
‘friendship with God.” 
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povov ed’ ois nratyOy moddv ypdvov Ta yevnTa pO 
Tob ayevytov Kal moinTtod Oavydoas, aAAa Kal ev 
Tois aAAots boa rept Biov avayKaia, peTwY WoTrEp 
eK Tijs pavdorarns Tov KakoTroATeL@v, oxAo- 
Kparias, eis THY edvommTdarny Trohuretay, Onpoxpa- 
Tiav, ToOTO 5 e€oriv e€ apabias eis emioTHnv wav 7 
avyvova. a.icxpor, ef adpoovvyns eis ppovnow, e€ 
aKpareias els eyKparevay, e€ adukias els SuKato- 
ovvny, ef aToAutas €is Jappadeornra. méayKaNov 
yap Kal ouppepov avToLoAEiy GuEeTAOTPETTTL TpOS 
d.peT yy KaKiay, émriBovAov déomrowvay, dmoAurovras: 
apa 8 avayKatov émecbar, ws ev HAiw oKiav ow- 
pati, Kal TH TOO ovTos Oeod Tinh maocav THY TAV 
aAAwy apeT@v Kowwviav. yivovrar yap, edvOds ot 
emndAvTar owdpoves, eyKpaTeis, aldOjMoves, HuEpor, 
xpnotoi, piArdvOpwro, cepvoi, dixator, peyadd- 
dpoves, dAnfeias epactal, KpeitTovs ypnudtwv Kal 
NOoVvias’ Emel Kal TODVAVTLOV TOvs TOV Lep@v vouwv 
amooTavTas Weiv €oTw aKoAdoTous, avaioyvvTous, 
adikous, doepvous, ohuyoppovas, PpirarrexOypovas, 
pevdoroyias éTaipous Kal _pevdopxias, THY edcvGe- 
piav TET PAKOTAS osou Kal GKpaToUv Kal TELAT DV 
Kat evpoppias els Te Tas (Yaar pos amroAavoets Kal 
Tov pera yaoTépa, Wy Ta _TéAn Bapvrarar Cnpuia 
owpLaros Te Kal uxfs Elo. mrayKadous pevrou 
Kal Tas Els peTavovav doyyHoets TrovetTat, ais 
didacKopeba peDappolecbau TOV Biov e€ c.va.p Lo 
orias ets THY dyueiven peraBoA HV drat yap, OTL 
TOUTL TO mpGypa ovy UirépoyKoV eoTW oOvdE pLa- 


@ Spee App. p-. 437 (i.e. note on Spec. Leg. iv. 237). 
> xpnores coming here might bear this sense, which it 
sometimes certainly has. Cohn gives “ brav”’ =“‘ honest” (?). 
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repentance not only for the delusions under which 
he long laboured in revering things created before the 
Creator and Maker, but also in the other fundamental 
concerns of life, by passing, as it were, from mob-rule, 
which is the vilest of misgovernments, into demo- 
cracy,? the government in which good order is best ob- 
served. This means passing from ignorance to know- 
ledge of things which it is disgraceful not to know, 
from senselessness to good sense, from incontinence to 
continence, from injustice to justice, from timidity to 
boldness. For it is excellent and profitable to desert 
without a backward glance to the ranks of virtue and 
abandon vice that malignant mistress ; and where 
honour is rendered to the God who 1s, the whole 
company of the other virtues must follow in its 
train as surely as in the sunshine the shadow follows 
the body. The proselytes become at once temperate, 
continent, modest, gentle, kind,’ humane, serious,° 
just, high-minded, truth-lovers, superior to the 
desire for money and pleasure, just as conversely 
the rebels from the holy laws are seen to be incon- 
tinent, shameless, unjust, frivolous, petty-minded, 
quarrelsome, friends of falsehood and perjury, who 
have sold their freedom for dainties and strong liquor 
and cates and the enjoyment of another’s beauty,’ 
thus ministering to the delights of the belly and the 
organs below it—delights which end in the gravest 
injuries both to body and soul. Admirable indeed 
too are the admonitions to repentance, in which we are 
taught to refit our life from its present misfit into a 
better and changed condition. He tells us¢ that the 
thing is not overgreat nor very distant, neither in the 


¢ Perhaps “‘reverent,”’ in which case aoeuvos = “irreverent.” 
@ See on Spec. Leg. iv. 82. € Deut. xxx. 11-14. 
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184 xeipes, ev ois TO evOamovety €oTLW. STaV péev yap 
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_otos 6 Adyos Todde 7) yvwpn Kat ofov Td BovAevpa 

Towdde 7) TpGEts, EmrawveTos Kal TéAEeLos 6 Bios, OTaV 

A 4 A >] b] A > 4 \ 
de otaoidlyn Taira ev aAArAos, ateAjs TE Kal 
WeKTOs. El [1 Tis THS appovias TavTys émAdBoa.TO, 

4 ~ ~ 
evapeotnoet De® yevouevos opot BeodiAns Kat 
, ¢ a \ , a ’ , 
[407] diAcBeos. SOev ed Kai | cuudawvws Tots elpnuéevors 
> / \ 4 > A \ A e / 
expjo0n To Adytov exeivo: “‘ Tov Dedv etAouv orpepov 
> / 4 \ 4 Ld 4 / 
eivat cou Gedv, Kat KUpLos EtAaTO GE OTpEpov yeve- 
\ > A 9 / A e¢ 7s e 
185 afar Aacv atta.” mayKddn ye THs atpécews 7 
avTidoats, omevdovTos avOpwrrov péev Oeparrevew TO 
3 A ~ e 
ov, Beotd Sé avuTrepOérws e€oixevodabar Tov iKkéTHV 
lan A “A A 
Kat mpoatravTavy Tm PovdAjpwate Tod yvyciws Kal 
avobws idvros emt tHv Oepareiav adrot. . 6 3 
> A , \ e¢ 4 vA @ nv > \ 
aAnOns BepamrevTyis TE Kal tKEeTYNS, KaV Els WY aVvnp 
~ 4 e A 
apiOu@ tvyyavy, duvvaper, Kabdrrep adros aipetrat,° 

1 MSS. Kal. 

2 This insertion is borne out by the form in which the same 
text is quoted in De Mut. 237 and De Praem. 80. Deutero- 
nomy itself has only “‘ heaven and beyond the sea.” 

3 Cohn declares atrés aipetra: to be corrupt and in his 
translation follows the correction dA\o#t eipnrat “‘ as has been 
said elsewhere,” 7.e. in De Dec. 37, where Philo explains the 


use of the second person singular in the commandment as 
intended to show that one good person is equal in worth to a 
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ether far above nor at the ends of the earth, nor 
beyond the great sea, that we should be unable to 
receive it, but very near, residing in three parts of 
our being, mouth, heart and hands, thus symbolizing 
words and thoughts and actions, for the mouth is a 
symbol of speech, the heart of thoughts and inten- 
tions, the hand of action, and in these three lies 
happiness. For when thoughts correspond to words 184 
and actions correspond to intentions, life is praise- 
worthy and perfect,“ but when they are at strife with 
each other, it is imperfect and a matter for reproach. 
If a man does not forget to keep this harmony, he will 
be well-pleasing to God, thus becoming at once God- 
loving and God-beloved. And so in full accordance 
with these words there was given from above the good 
saying, ‘‘ Thou hast chosen to-day God to be God to 
thee, and the Lord has chosen thee to-day to be a 
people to Him.”’’ Glorious is this reciprocation of 185 
choice, when man hastens to serve the Existent, and 
God delays not to take the suppliant to Himself and 
anticipates the will of him who honestly and sincerely 
comes to do Him service. And that true servant and 
suppliant, even though in actual number he be but one, 
is in real value, what God’s own choice makes him,° 

* Philo forgets to say that the correspondence must be one 
for good. In De Mut. 237 f., where he gives the same ex- 
position of the text, he brings this out clearly. 


® Deut. xxvi. 17, 18. E.V. for ‘‘ chosen” has ‘‘ avouched.”’ 
¢ See note 3. 





whole nation. But this lesson can equally be drawn from 
the text he is quoting here ‘‘ He hath chosen thee to be a 
people,” and I believe that aipetra: at any rate is right. The 
phrase as it stands is an obscure, though perhaps not impos- 
sible, way of expressing what I have translated it by, but the 
change of xa8azep into xa” Grep would make it feasible. For 
other possible emendations see App. p. 448. 
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PHILO 


4 b] A e , 3 / Lid ” 4 
ouptras eoTiv O Aews, tadTyLos OAw EOver yeyovuds. 
186 Kal TépuKev OUTWS EXEL’ WS yap ev vy pev KU- 
~ A v4 ? 
Bepyvyntns maou tots vavTats avtippomos, ev dé 
OTpATOTEOW OTPATHYOS ATrAaGL TOLS OTpaTLWTALS— 
A ~ / 
duapGapevtos yotv nrrao8ar ovpBaiver, kabamep av 
el Kal maoa OUvapis nPydov EdAw—, TOV avToV Tpd- 
A ¢€ A v4 ” > , ¢ “~ 
mov Kal 6 codos dAov eOvous a&ummate aprdAdAGTar 
> 4 
Telxye TEppaypevos axabaipérw, PeooeBeia. 


Ilept edyeveias 
187 


[437] | XXXV. Aco Kat’ tots tuvotor THY edyeverav ws 


péytorov ayalov Kal peydAwy ayabadv airiov ov 
peTplws émiTynTéov, ef TpWTov péev olovTar Tovs 
eK maAavomrhodT wy Kal TroAavevOog wv evyevets, Unde 
TOV Tpoyovwr, ap” av abvxodar yevéoba, dia = 
aplovous TEepovatas evoayLovncavrey, een) T 

mpos aAnJerav ayablov oddevi THV ExTOs, aAN’ D888 
TOV TEpl CHa, UAAAov Se OvSE TraVTi péper Wuxijs, 
aAAa povw ™@ TY EPOVUKD médukev evdrartaobar. 
188 povAnbeis yap 0 Jeos du WmEepoTnTa Kal pia- 
avipwrtav Kat Trop” mpiv tooo Wpvoaclar, VEwV 
df vom peTreoTE pov Ov etpev emt ys Aoyiopod: 
KpetTT wv yap (av) pdvos ayoAparopopet rayaldy, 
Kav AMLGTHOL TLWeES TOV iy) yevoapevav copias 
 xeiAcow aKpois. apyupos yap Kal ypuvaos TYyai 


[438] Te Kal apyal Kal owpatos | eveEia eT edpopdias 


— 


1 So one ms. S has xai rots, the others rots 5€. The 
point has some bearing on the connexion of these two 
treatises. See Gen. Introd. p. xvii. 


* « is here used causally, as often with words expressing 
indignation, etc. Philo does not state what is to come in the 
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the whole people, in worth equal to a complete nation. 
And, indeed, this is true to nature. In a ship the 
pilot is worth as much as all the crew, and in an army 
the general as much as all the soldiers, since if he fall, 
defeat results as certainly as it would if the whole 
force were annihilated. So, too, against the worth 
of a whole nation the wise man can hold his own, 
protected by the impregnable wall of godliness. 


On Nobleness of Birth 


XXXV. This shows also that those who hymn 
nobility of birth as the greatest of good gifts and the 
source too of other great gifts deserve no moderate 
censure, because in the first place they think that 
those who have many generations of wealth and dis- 
tinction behind them are noble, though neither did 
the ancestors from whom they boast descent find 
happiness in the superabundance of their possessions. 
For the true good cannot find its home in anything 
external, nor yet in things of the body, and further 
not even in every part of the soul, but only in 
its sovereign part. When in His mercy and loving 
kindness God willed to establish the good among 
us also, He found no worthier temple on earth 
than the reasoning faculty, for in this alone as 
the more excellent part the good is enshrined, 
even though some may disbelieve, who have never 
tasted or only just sipped wisdom. [For silver 
and gold and honour and offices and good con- 
dition and beauty of body are like men set in com- 


second place. The thought is perhaps that this in itself is 
sufficient, in which case translate “if only because.”’ 
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PHILO 


> 7 A b] A e “ > AN A 
EOLKAOL TOLS EV Tals NYEMoVLaLs ETL YpELWVY TETAY- 
A @ A 4 
pévors mpos THv ola BaotAidos apeThAs tanpeciav 
’ ! A 1, og7 1 ’ \ , e 
189 adyoed€oTaTov das pr iddvTes.’ ErreLd7) TOWWUY 7 
4 
evyevera Kexalappevyns Suavolas Kalapoio.s TEAELots 
~ > A \ / A \ 
KAnpos otKetos, ypy povous A€yew edyevets TOUS 
acwdpovas Kat dukaious, Kav TUXwow e€€ oikoTpiBwv 
\ , , aA b] ~ 
 apyvpwritwy yeyovotes: tots be €€ ayalav 
A , 4 \ , 
Tovnpots yeyovoow aBatov €oTw TO evyevetas 
, a \ \ ” e A >] 
190 ywpiov. doukos yap Kat azoXis 6 datdAos, EK 
matpioos apeThs éAnAapeévos, H Kal TH dvTt copOv 
~ 4 A 
avop@v €oTt TaTpis* TOUTW KATA TO avayKatov 
4, \ 
emeTa. Svoyévera, Kav el TaTTWY 7 TpOyoVWY 
, > , b] 4 
yevoito Tovs Pious avemArmtwv, adAoTpiwow ém- 
, A 4 ~ , 
TNOEVOVTL KAL TOppwTaTW THS eEdyeveias dia- 
4 e \ ” / \ ” b) \ 
191 Cevyv¥vTe eavTov ev Te Adyous Kai Epyous. aAAa 
\ ~ \ 4 \ \ A 
yap Tpos TH py TEepuKEVvaL TOUS TOVNpOvs EvyeveEts 
\ 4 \ e aA 4 b) / 
ETL Kal TaVTAS aUTOUS Op@ TroAEpiovs acupBaTous 
A \ > 4 
evyeveita KafapodvTas TO mpoyovuKov akiwpa Kat 
1 Cohn regards this sentence as corrupt and inserts é€apxkeiv 
after eduopdias. He treats dpyupos . . . umnpeciay as a paren- 
thesis, and marks a lacuna before adyoewdéorarov . . . iddvres. 
He translates “ Silver and gold, etc. seem to rulers appointed to 
the service of queenly virtue to be sufficient . . . they do not see 
the radiant light.” In the text the parenthetical arrangement 
suggests that he takes iddvres as agreeing with tues, but there 
is no sign of this in the translation. In a note to his version 
he justly remarks that it makes no sense, and the interpola- 


tion of egapxeiv, or, as suggested in the translation, CyAwra 
(? CyAwra eivac), seems pointless. See note a. 


@ The first part of this sentence down to “‘virtue”’ as here 
translated seems grammatically unimpeachable, and, I believe, 
gives a perfectly Philonic thought. ‘Though the actual figure 
by which bodily and external goods are compared to officers 
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mand for ordinary purposes compared with service 
to queenly virtue* and have never seen the light 
in its fullradiance. Since then nobility is the peculiar 
portion of a mind purged clean of every spot, we must 
give the name of noble only to the temperate and 
just,® even though their parents were slaves, home- 
bred or purchased ; but to the evil children of good 
parents that portion ° must be closed ground. [or 
the fool has no home and no city ; he is expatriated 
from virtue, and virtue is in very truth the native 
land of the wise. With the fool inevitably comes 
ignobleness, even though his grandfather or ancestors 
be men of blameless life, for he habitually treats 
nobility as a stranger and sets a wide gulf between 
himself and her both in words and deeds. But not 
only do the wicked fail to be noble, but they are 
actually, I see well, all mortal enemies of nobility, 
since they destroy ancestral prestige and dim and 


serving practical needs as opposed to service in the court of 
virtue herself does not occur elsewhere, similar ideas are 
often to be found in Philo. Compare particularly the dis- 
quisition in De Fuga 25-37, where the proper use of these 
things as a preliminary to the higher life of contemplation is 
enjoined. Remarks to the same » effect appear in De Sob. 61, 
De Conf. 18, Quis Rerum 285. ‘There is more to be said for 
supposing a lacuna before avyoewdeorarov. The four words may 
be spurious, as they are omitted in S. Assuming: that they 
are genuine, the abrupt change of metaphor and perhaps 
their application to the “‘ goods’ themselves, instead of their 
possessors, is strange. It would not be surprising if some 
words had fallen out explaining that while these were not 
‘blind wealth,” they were not “ seeing wealth” in the fullest 
sense. See further for Mangey’s version App. p. 449. 

®’ For Stoic and other illustrations of this thought see 
App. p. 449. 

¢ Or simply “ place.’’ But the common sense of “ estate” 
corresponds well to KAjpos. 
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7 b] ~ A > ~ 4 \ 
Goov ev TH yéver Aaumpov e€apavpobvtTds TE Kal 
192 coBevvdvras. XXXVI. 616 por Soxoicr dtdo- 
4 4 > 
oTopyoTaTo. maTépes ATopphoets ypnuaTtilew Kal 
A ~ > \ 
vi@v amooxouwilovtes avTOUS THS olKias Kal oUvY- 
7 b] 4 > A 4 
yevetas, OTav THY EK dUoEwS EV TOs yevvnoact 
> > 4 
TEepiTTnV Kal dTepBadAAovoay evvoLav 7 €V EKEtvoLS 
/ > “A 4 
193 woxOnpia Kataxpatyon. To 5’ aAybés tod Aoyou 
e¢7 \ 3 49 @¢€ Jf “A 4 A \ ” 
padiov Kat ad’ érépwv diayv@var. Ti T@ Tas oyeus 
4 4 b nv > A rNé ” r 
Tem pwrevwm yevoir av els TO PAérew ddedos 
bd A 4 A 
o€vwiria mpoyovuky; 7 mpos Epnvetay TH Tap- 
“A A A 4 
eyuevw yAMTTav TO yovels 7 Tammovs yevecIat 
> 9 4 A > 
peyadodwvous; ti 8’ ovivyat mpos edToviay TOV EK 
lan A Ul 4 
Haxpas Kat pOivddos voGou KareoKeNeTevpevor, 
€av ol Tov yévous apXnyeT at du abAnriKny pwnv 
5] , 
ev Odvparovixcats 7 TreprodoviKaus ypapwvrar ; 
4 e 9 
févovat yap ovdev ATTOV al TOD GwWpaTos Kipes EV 
/ b ~ 
opoiw PeATiwow ovK evdexopmevar dia Tas TOV 
> / / \ Y 
194 olkeiwy edmpayias. Tov adTov 617) TpoOTOV ovTE 
A 4 4 A 
Tots adiKots SiKaloL yovets oUTE akoAdOTOLs ow- 
” / > \ A ” b] A 
dpoves ovTe avvdAws ayaboi tovnpots odedos: oddE 
e 4 A “A e > sy 
yap ol vosLoe Tots Trapavopmodaw, WY elow avToL 
KoAaoTat: vouot b€ Tes Aypadot Kal ot Bior TOV 
4 \ , 7 
195 CnAwodvrwy THY apeTHV. obev oat THY 
) 4 > \ > A > > 4 9Q 7 
evyeverav, et Geos abtynv ets avipwrropopdov iéav 
ETUTWOE, OTATAY TPOS TOUS AadNVLaCTAS ATOYOVOUS 
~ A > aA ce A \ A 
TadTa av ettrety’ “TO ovyyeves OVX alate pETpEtTaL 
4 > 4 > AY 
povov, mpuTavevovons adAryOeias, adda mpdfewv 


& For yeruarilew of. De Cher. 115 xpynparilew amodeupw 
mpos Tov apxovra, and note, vol. ii. p. 486. This use is noted 
in L. & S. revised, referring to this passage under the head 
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finally quench all the glory which illumines the 


family. XXXVI. That is the reason, I think, why 192 


fathers of the most affectionate kind formally dis- 
inherit * their sons and debar them from their home 
and kinship, when the depravity which they show 


overcomes the peculiar and intense affection im- 


planted in parents by nature. The truth of what I 193 


say can easily be recognized from other examples. 
If a man has lost the use of his eyes, will the keen- 
sightedness of his ancestors help him to see? If his 
tongue is paralysed, will he express himself better 
because his parents or grandparents possessed strong 
voices? If he is worn to a thread by a long and wast- 
ing sickness, will it profit for restoring him to vigour 
that the athletic prowess of the founders of the family 
has placed them in the list of victors at the Olympic 
or all the other great games? Their bodily debilities 
remain just as they were and cannot be improved by 
the better luck of their relations. In the same way, 
just parents are no help to the unjust, nor temperate 
parents to the intemperate, nor, in general, good 
parents to the wicked, any more than the laws to 
law-breakers, whom they exist to punish, and the 
lives of those who have earnestly followed virtue may 
be called unwritten laws.® And, there- 


194 


195 


fore, I think, that if God had so formed nobility as - 


to take a human shape, she would stand to face the 
rebellious descendants and address them thus. “In 
the court where truth presides, kinship is not measured 
only by blood, but by similarity of conduct and pur- 


of “issuing ordinances, etc.” But the use in Philo points 
rather to taking proceedings. 

» For this idea, which inspires all the biographies trans- 
lated in vol. vi., see particularly De Abr. 4 ff. and 276. 
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GmovoTnTe Kal Ojpa THY ad’T@v. dtpets b€ TavavTia 
emeTHOevaaTe, Ta pev epol gira vopicavres €x9pa., 
[439] ra 5é | Svcpev7] dida: trap’ €pol prev ‘yap aides Kat 
aAnbeva peTpromabera Te Kat arudia Kat dico.te tee 
Tia, Tap vty de ata: Kapol pev exOpa TO 
avaiaxuvtov, TO %eddos, 7) apeTpia Tov Tadr, 
196 6 Todos, at KaKiat, tuiv dé oiKevoTata. Ti 87 
pedeTHoavres a.AAoTpimaw THY du eEpywv THv ev 
doyw ovyyéverav eUmpeTres ovojia, droduopevor 
kabumoxpivedde ; Tapaywyas yap Kal Kexopipev- 
pevas amdras ovK avexopar, SudTt pddvov prev Kat 
T@ TVYOVTL eUmpoowrous Aoyous edpely, On 6 
197 imadatacbat Trovnpd. xXpynaTots ov pddvov. els 
diarep adopaca Kal vov exOpovs vopiga Kal avdis 
nyjoopar Tos Ta THS éxOpas drexkavpata Cw- 
Tupnoavras Kat waAAov TaV els Svoyeverayv overd.- 
Copévwv troBAéopar: TovToLs pev yap azroAoyia 
TO punodev oikelov Exew (Trapaderypa)’ KadoKayabias, 
Urrd8uKcor 5° dpets ov ex peyaAwy pores otKwy, ols 
aXe. Kat KAéos Ta AauTpa yevy’ TrapLdpupevay 
yap Kal TpOTOV TWa GuUpTEpUKOTWY dpXyeTUTroy 
ayabay ovdev amopagacbat Kadov duevonOnte.”’ 
198 “Ore dé ev apeTns KTHoeL TIeTaAL TO Edyeves Kal 
Tov €xovta TavTyv edyevn povov drreiAndev, adr’ 
ovy SoTis av Kad@v Kal ayadav yévntar yovéewy, 
199 djjAov ex oAA@v. XXXVII. adtixa rods ex Tod 
yynyevoos duvras Tis odK av evmaTpidoas eElzroL Kal 


+ Added by Cohn on the analogy of Spec. Leg. iv. 182. A 
partitive genitive after zydev is doubtful Greek. 


¢ Lit. ‘‘ Having practised the estrangement that comes by 
actions, why by assuming a specious.name do you counterfeit 
the kinship of words ? ” 
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suit of the same objects. But your practice has been 
the opposite. What I hold dear you regard as hostile 
and my enemies you love. In my sight, modesty 
and truth and control of the passions and simplicity 
and innocence are honourable, in your eyes dishon- 
ourable. Shamelessness, falsehood, passion uncon- 
trolled, vanity, vices are my enemies, but to you they 
are the closest of friends. You have done your best 196 
by your actions to make yourselves strangers, why do 
you hypocritically assume a specious name and call 
yourselves kinsmen?® Seductive arts and clever wiles 
I cannot away with. It is easy for anybody to devise 
prettily-sounding words, but it is not easy to change 
bad morals to good. With these things before my 197 
eyes, I count now as enemies and hereafter shall hold 
as such, those who have kindled the fuel of enmity 
into a flame,° and I shall frown on them, more than 
on those whose reproach is their ignoble birth. They 
may plead in defence that they have no pattern of 
high excellence for their own, but you stand accused, 
you who spring from great houses, which boast and 
glory in the splendour of their race. For though 
you have good models at your side, almost, indeed, 
your birth fellows, you have never been minded to 
reproduce any of their excellence.”’ 

That he held nobility to depend on the acquisition 198 
of virtue and considered that the possessor of virtue 
and not anyone born of highly excellent parents is 
noble can be shown from many examples. XXXVII. 199 
For instance, who would deny that the sons of the 
Earth-born were of high birth and progenitors of 


> These stilted phrases, in keeping with the rest of the 
speech, apparently mean nothing more than “I shall never 
forgive you.” 
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PHILO 


EVTATPLO@V apxynyeTas; ol yévos efalpeTov édaxov 
Tapa Tovs e7reLTa, Aaorioarvres ex TOV TpaTwv 
vupdiwy avdpos TE Kal yuvalkos TOTE TPWTOV eis 
OptAtay Kony emt oop To Opoiov ovveAOovTwv. 
aAd’ Guws dSvoty yevouevwyv 6 peaBUTEpos bméwEwwe 
Tov vewTepov dSoAodovfjcat Kal TO péyvorov ayos, 
adeApoxroviar, Epyacdpevos T™pOTOs aipare avOpw- 
miva) THV viv epuiave. Tt 6 TOdTOV wWYnoEV 7 
edyeveva THhv ev TH puyH Svoyeverav émiderEdpevov ; 
nv Kat O tev avOpwrivwv T pay LT CoV edopos Geos 
Lowy. €oTUynoe Kal _™po aAAdpevos copie TiyLWwptas, 
odK €vOds dvehov, 6 omrws dvarcbyrws € exyn ouppopar, 
aAAd pupious eTUKpeuaaas Tovs eV aicOncer dava- 
tous Avmats Kal PdPows emadArAots cis KaKdv 
ddumpordruy avridny. 
"Eyevero O€ Tis THV peta TabTa odddpa SoKkipwv 
avnp OOLWTATOS, ob THY evoeBevav dvdypanrov 
neiwoev (<lvau) ev lepais BiBAots 6 Tovs vopous 
ee Os ev TH peydAw KaTaxhvon@, TOV 
TOAEwy ddavlopévev mavwrebpia—Kat yap TV 
opav TO dpmrcrara | 7H ovvav€joe Kai emiTacet 
Tijs TEept THV popav TAnppvpas KaTETiveTo—, 
povos peTa TOV olKeiwy duao@lerau Tijs KaNo- 
Kkayabias dOAov apdyevos, od ‘peilov ovK €OTLV 
evpeiv. aAAa Kat ToUTw Tpidv yevopevenv Tmaidwy 
Kal ovvamoAchavKoTwy THs TraTpwas dwpeds els 
eToAunoe TOV aiTLoV Tijs owTnpias TATEpO. Kara 
KepTopety yedwra Kal xAevnv, et TL Trapeapady He) 
Kal” €OUGLOV yvopny, TOepevos Kal Tots a) 
elooow atoyupvav a KpUTTew Oduts emt TH TOO 


@ Cf. De Praem, 72 f. and note. 
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high-born children ? Their lot was to be born under 
circumstances which distinguished them above their 
posterity, sprung as they were from the first bridal 
pair, the man and woman who then first came to- 
gether in mutual intercourse to procreate their like. 
Nevertheless, of the sons thus born the elder did not 
shrink from treacherously murdering the younger, 
and by committing the most accursed of crimes, 
fratricide, was the first to pollute the earth with 
human blood. What profit was noble birth to him, 
who displayed in his soul an ignobleness, which God, 
the Overseer of human affairs, saw and abhorred and 
cast him forth to pay the penalty. And that penalty 
was this. He did not slay him at once and so make 
him insensible to his sufferings, but held suspended 
over him a multitude of deaths—deaths which made 
themselves felt in a constant succession of griefs and 
fears, carrying with them full apprehension of the 
miseries of his most evil plight.? 


200 


Among the worthiest men of later time was one of 201 


special holiness, whose piety the framer of the code 
held worthy to be recorded in the sacred books. In 
the great deluge when cities were submerged and 
annihilated, since even the highest mountains were 
swallowed up by the increasing magnitude and force 
of the mass of water which the flood produced, he 
alone was saved with his family, so receiving for his 
high excellence a reward of unsurpassed value. Yet 
of the three sons born to him, who shared in the 
boon bestowed on their father, one ventured to pour 
reproach upon the author of his preservation. He 
held up to scorn and laughter some lapse into which 
his father had fallen involuntarily, and laid bare 
what should have been hidden to those who knew it 
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205 


206 


PHILO 


yervycavTos aioxuvy. ToLyapovov oOvK @vaTo THs 
Aapmpas edyevetas ETA,pAaTOs YEvopevos Kal Tots 
pet atTov apx7) KaKodamoviass wv aiov Hv 
TUyyavew TOV jpednnora yovewyv TYyLAs. 

"AAAa Te TOUTWY peprfjobar TpoonKev ape wevov 
Tob mpwTov Kal ynyevots; és eve evyeveias 
ovdEVt Ovnr@ OVYKpLTOS, yeEpot yey Jeious els) 
AVOpLaVTA TOV GWLATOELOH TUTWOHEls 4 aK pornte TEX 
vs TArAaoTiKhs, uvxyns dé akwwheis am’ ovdeves ETL 
T@V eis yeveow HKOVTWY, EuTVvetoavTos Deod Tijs 
idias Ouvapews ¢ ogov edvvaro deEaobat OvnrH gvois, 
dip” ody UTepBoAy Tis evyeveias pended tav aAAwv 
ooaL Suwvop.acdnoav? els ovyKptow €ADetv Suvapery ; 
TOV pev yap TO KAéos eK Tpoyovwy edTUXLas— 
avOpwrot dé of mpdyovor, CHa éemixkypa Kai dbapra, 
Kal al TOUTWwY aBeBawor Kal epypepor Ta Toa 
edrrparytar—, Tob Oe TAT [per] Ovnros ovdeis, 6 O dé 
aidvos Oeos: ov TpoTrov TWA yEvomEVvos ELKWV Kara 
TOV nyeuova voov ev Puxhs O€ov dxndiSwrov THY 
elKova puddgar Kal” ogov otov Te mY emaKoAov0- 
cavTa Tals TOU yevvnoavTos apeTais, mpoTefevTwv 
els aipéoets Kal duyas TOV evavTiwv, ayalod Kat 
Kakod Kal Kadob Kal aicypotd Kai adAnbots Kat 
wevdots, TA ev Pevd7h Kal aloypa Kal KAKa 7poO- 
Oupws elAeto, TOV dé ayabdv Kai Kaddv Kat 
dAnbav nAdynoev: ed’ ois eikdtws Ovntov afavarov 
Biov avOumnAAcEato paKkapidtyTos Kat eddatpovias 
ofareis Kal pdota petéBarev eis ézimovov Kat 
Kaxodaipova Cw. 


XXXVIII. *AAN odton = pév eoTwoav KoLwvot 


t mss. doa duwvopdobn (S) or adiwv dvopacbetoar. 
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not, casting shame on him who begat him. He 
then had no profit from the glories of his birth, laid 
under a curse and a source of misery to his suc- 
cessors, a worthy fate for one who had no thought 
for the honour due to parents.* 

Yet why should we mention these and leave out of 203 
sight the first and earth-born man, who for nobility of 
birth stands beyond comparison with all other mortals, 
moulded with consummate skill into the figure of the 
human body by the hand of God, the Master Sculptor, 
and judged worthy to receive his soul not from any 
other thing already created, but through the breath 
of God imparting of His own power such measure as 
mortal nature could receive ? Have we not here a 
transcendance of noble birth, which cannot be brought 
into comparison with any of the other examples 
known to fame? For their renown rests on the good 204 
fortune of their ancestors, who were men, creatures 
which lived only to decay and perish, and their happier 
experiences are mostly uncertain and short-lived. 
But his father was no mortal but the eternal God, 
whose image he was in a sense in virtue of the ruling 
mind within the soul. Yet though he should have 205 
kept that image undefiled and followed as far as he 
could in the steps of his Parent’s virtues, when the 
opposites were set before him to choose or avoid, good 
and evil, honourable and base, true and false, he was 
quick to choose the false, the base and the evil and 
spurn the good and honourable and true, with the 
natural consequence that he exchanged mortality for 
immortality, forfeited his blessedness and happiness 
and found an easy passage to a life of toil and misery. 

XXXVIII. These examples may serve as land- 206 


_@ Gen. ix. 20-25. 
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~ \ / \ A 
dupoe yervOvrar pndev [OTe uN xXEtpas Kal TavTas 
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Tois Gwpaou HATE Tats yrapats® 0 pev yap vew- 
TEpos KarametOns dpLPorepors Tots yovedow ay Kal 
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, > ~ ~ 
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1 Cohn in translation suggests that waidwv or amoydvwv has 
fallen out after dpxynyerdv, since Ishmael, Esau, etc. could 
not be called the founders of the race. Loosely, I think, 


he might call them this, as belonging to the family. If not, 
perhaps trav rob _yévous <riv> apxnyeTav (yévos as often = 


family’). For apynyérns used absolutely cf. De Praem. 60. 


@ Founded on Gen. xxv. 5, 6 “ Abraham gave all that he 
had to Isaac. But to the sons of his concubines Abraham 
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marks common to all mankind to remind them that 
those who have no true excellence of character should 
not pride themselves on the greatness of their race. 
But besides these common examples, the Jews have 
others peculiar to themselves. For among the 
founders of the race, there are some who profited 
nothing by the virtues of their ancestors, proved to be 
guilty of highly reprehensible conduct, convicted, if 
not by any other judge, at any rate by their con- 
science, the one and only court which is never misled 
by oratorical artifices. The first was the father of 207 
many children, begotten on three wives, not for 
indulgence in pleasure but in the hope of multiplying 
the race. But of his many sons, only one was 
appointed to inherit the patrimony. All the rest 
failed to show sound judgement and as they repro- 
duced nothing of their father’s qualities, were ex- 
cluded from the home and denied any part in the 
grandeur of their noble birth.” 

Again, the one who was approved as heir begat 208 
two twins, who had no resemblance to each other, 
either in body or disposition [except in the hands, and 
in these only for a particular act of policy].? For 
the younger was obedient to both his parents and 
won such favour that God, too, joined in praising 
him, but the elder was disobedient, indulging without 
restraint in the pleasures of the belly and the lower 


gave gifts, and sent them away from Isaac his son.” Cf. De 
Mig. 94 and note, vol. iv. p. 563. 

> I agree with Cohn that this addition is incredibly silly, 
and probably an interpolation, though it is true that Philo is 
not at his best throughout this treatise. (The words refer of 
course to Jacob’s disguising his hands with goat-skins, Gen. 
xxvii. 16 and 23.) But on this and on the meaning of 
oixovopia see App. p. 449. 
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4 “A b A 4 v4 ? 4 > ‘ 
Nev TH AdEAPH, vopilovres, G7rep eoTiv, ayabov 

210 eivat TH davAw to pH adreEovovov. Kal El ye 
birépewe THY Sovdciav dopevos, Sevtepeiwy av 
b] ~ e > ” > A \ \ > 4 
névodTo ws ev abXdous apeTis: vuvi S€ atravOadiod- 
pevos’ Kal Spamerevoas THs Kadhs émuotactas atT@ 
Te Kal Tots daroydvous peyddwy aitios ovEelo@v 
eyevero, ws Tov aBiwrov attod Biov eornAurebo bau 
Tpos capéararov edeyxov Too Endev Thy evyéeverav 
wdeXretv Tods dvasious evyeveias. 

211 XXXIX. Odrow pev ody etot THS emidijmrrou 
Tafews, ovs €€ ayabay Tmovnpovs yevopevous wvn- 
oav pev ovdev au TraTépwv GpEeTaut, at 8° ev Th pox 
Kakiat pupia eBAabav. exw O° eizety eT Epous ThVv 
ef evavrias Opretvey TeTaypevous TAaEwW, ois mpdyovot 
prev vraitiot, CnAwros dé Kai avatAews eddrnpias 
e , “A ~ 3 4 ” e 4 

2126 Bios.. tot Tov *lovdaiwy ebvous 6 mpeoBUTaTos 
yevos” pev jv Xaddatos, matpos d€ aotTpovopiKod 
TOV Tept Ta pabypata SiaTpiBovTwv, ot TOUS aoTE- 


1 Mss. avdadnoduevos (S) or amravadicas. 
2 MSS. yévet Or yévous. 


@ Gen. xxvii. 27-29 and 39, 40. Of course to ascribe these 
prayers to Rebecca as well as Isaac is a complete perversion 
of the story. 
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lying parts. Influenced by these he surrendered his 
birth-right to his junior, then, at once, repenting of 
the surrender, sought his brother’s life, and all 

his concern was to act in such a way as would cause 
grief to his parents. Therefore, for the younger they 209 
prayed that he should be blessed above all others, all 
which prayers God confirmed and would not that any 

of them should be left unfulfilled. But to the elder 

in compassion they granted an inferior station to serve 

his brother, rightly thinking that it is not good for the 
fool to be his own master. And if, indeed, he had 210 
endured his servitude contentedly, he would have 
been awarded the second prize for prowess in the 
arena of virtue. As it was, by his wilfulness, a run- 
agate from the excellent rule set over him, he brought 
heavy reproaches upon himself and his descendants, 

so that his life so little worth living stands recorded 

as the clearest proof that to those who are unworthy 

of nobility, nobility is of no value. 

XXXIX. Now these belong to the erring class, evil 211 
children of good parents, who gained no profit from 
the virtues of their fathers, but suffered countless 
injuries from the vices of their minds. But I can 
cite others of the opposite and better class, whose 
ancestors were men of guilt, but their own lives were 
worthy of emulation and full of good report. The most 212 
ancient member of the Jewish nation was a Chaldaean 
by birth, the son of an astrologer, one of those who 
study the lore of that science,’ and think that the 

® pabjpara, though often “ mathematics ’”’ in Philo, is here 
definitely restricted to astrology ; cf. De Mut.71 “‘ The student 
of the nature of heaven, whom some cal] the pa@nparixes,”’ a 
passage which also illustrates Philo’s regular assumption 
that Abraham before his call believed in Chaldaean astrology ; 
cf. De Abr. 69 ff. 
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4 “A ~ 
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UY ld 
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1 MSS. €moTHny. 
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stars and the whole heaven and universe are gods, 
the authors, they say, of the events which befall each 
man for good or for ill, and hold that there is no 
originating cause outside the things we perceive by 
our senses. What could be more grievous or more 213 
capable of proving the total absence of nobility in 
the soul than this, that its knowledge of the many, 
the secondary, the created, only leads it to ignore the 
One, the Primal, the Uncreated and Maker of all, 
whose supreme excellence is established by these 
and countless other attributes of such magnitude 
that no human reason can contain them? Percep- 214 
tion of these truths and divine inspiration induced 
him to leave his native country, his race and paternal 
home, knowing that if he stayed the delusions of the 
polytheistic creed would stay within him and render 
it impossible for him to discover the One, who alone 
is eternal and the Father of all things, conceptual 
and sensible, whereas if he removed, the delusion 
would also remove from his mind and its false creed 
be replaced by the truth. At the same time, also, 215 
the fire of yearning, which possessed him to know the 
Existent, was fanned by the divine warnings vouchsafed 
to him. With these to guide his steps, he went forth 
never faltering in his ardour to seek for the One, nor 
did he pause until he received clearer visions, not of 
His essence, for that is impossible, but of His exist- 
ence and providence. And, therefore, he is the first 216 
person spoken of as believing in God,? since he first 
grasped a firm and unswerving conception of the 
truth that there is one Cause above all, and that it 
provides for the world and all that there is therein. 
And having gained faith, the most sure and certain 


@ Gen. xv. 6. 
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1 The genitive of quality is unusual, if not impossible, in 
Greek. Mangey suggested peords or bdmAews av. Perhaps 
Aaxav. 
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of the virtues, he gained with it all the other virtues, 
so that by those among whom he settled he was re- 
garded as a king,” not because of the outward state 
which surrounded him, mere commoner that he was, 
but because of his greatness of soul, for his spirit 
was the spirit of a king. Indeed, they continued to 217 
treat him with a respect which subjects pay to a 
ruler, being awe-struck at the all-embracing great- 
ness of his nature and its more than human perfection. 
For the society also which he sought was not the 
same as they sought, but oftener under inspiration 
another more august. Thus whenever he was pos- 
sessed, everything in him changed to something 
better, eyes, complexion, stature, carriage, move- 
ments, voice. For the divine spirit which was 
breathed upon him from on high made its lodging in 
his soul, and invested his body with singular beauty, 
his voice with persuasiveness, and his hearers with 
understanding. Would you not say that this lone wan- 218 
derer without relatives or friends was of the highest 
nobility, he who craved for kinship with God and 
strove by every means to live in familiarity with Him, 
he who while ranked among the prophets, a post of 
such high excellence, put his trust in nothing created 
rather than in the Uncreated and Father of all, he 
who as I have said was regarded as a king by those 
in whose midst he settled, a sovereignty gained not 
with weapons, nor with mighty armies, as is the way 
of some, but by the election of God, the friend of 
virtue, who rewards the lovers of piety with imperial 
powers to benefit those around them? He is the stan- 219 
dard of nobility for all proselytes, who, abandoning 


* Gen. xxiii. 6. E.V. “Thou art a mighty prince among 
us.” Lxx BaotAevs. 
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1 Mss. Kat’ émdtxaciav vopuou (S) et al. 


@ Unless there is some independent tradition of ‘Tamar’s 
lineage, about which nothing is said in Gen. xxxviii. 6 ff., 
we must suppose that Philo assumes that, since she is not 
said like Rebekah and Rachel and Leah to come of the line 
of the patriarchs, she belonged to the idolatrous people 
around. On Tamar see App. p. 450. 

® 7.e. the husband of her youth, him to whom her virginity 
was given. Kovupidsos, which in § 114 was used in the ordinary 
sense of a wedded or lawful mate, cannot mean this here, as 
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the ignobility of strange laws and monstrous customs 
which assigned divine honours to stocks and stones 
and soulless things in general, have come to settle 
in a better land, in a commonwealth full of true life 
and vitality, with truth as its director and president. 
XL. To this nobility not only did men beloved of 220 
God aspire, but women also, who unlearnt the errors 
of their breeding, the ignorance which led them 
to honour the works of men’s hands, and became 
schooled in the knowledge of the monarchical prin- 
ciple by which the world is governed. Tamar was 221 
a woman from Palestinian Syria, bred in a house and 
city which acknowledged a multitude of gods and 
was full of images and wooden busts and idols in 
general.? But when passing, as it were, from pro- 
found darkness she was able to glimpse a little ray 
of truth, she deserted to the camp of piety at the risk 
of her life, caring little for its preservation, if it were 
not to be a good life. This good life she held to mean 
nothing else than to be the servant and suppliant 
of the one great Cause. Although she was married 222 
to two brothers in turn, both of them wicked, to the 
elder as her husband in the usual way,” to the younger 
under the law of the duties of the next of kin,° as the 
elder had left no issue, she nevertheless kept her own 


the second marriage was as lawful as the first. The meaning 
which it appears to have here is also found in Odyssey xv. 22, 
and is noted in Stephanus, though not in L. & S. 
¢ Gen. xxxviii. 7 f. ‘* At Athens when a woman was left an 
heiress (ézixAnpos), without having a male xvpuos, or guardian, 
the next of kin might claim her in marriage. ‘This claim was 
called émédixacia” (Dict. of Ant.). ‘Though this law is very 
different from the Hebrew law that the deceased husband’s 
brother should marry the childless widow, they have this in 
common, that they deal with the right possessed by the next 
of kin to the woman’s hand. 
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1 mss. péper quscov (S) or pepe 7H pifer et al. 


@ 4.e. in the house of Laban, Mesopotamia (Gen. xxiv. 10). 
> Gen. xxix. 24 “ Laban gave Zilpah his handmaiden unto 
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life stainless and was able to win the good report 
which belongs to the good and to become the original 
source to which the nobility of all who followed 
her can be traced. But she, though a 
foreigner, was, at any rate, a free woman, of free 
lineage, and that perhaps of no little note. There 223 
were women born beyond the Euphrates,’ in the 
extreme parts of Babylonia, who were handmaids 
and were given as dowry ® to the ladies of the house 
at their marriage. But when they had been judged 
worthy to pass on to the wise man’s bed, the first 
consequence was that they passed on from mere 
concubinage to the name and position of wedded 
wives, and were treated no longer as handmaids, 
but as almost equal in rank to their mistresses, who, 
indeed, incredible as it seems, promoted them to 
the same dignity as themselves.° For jealousy finds 
no home in the souls of the wise and free from its 
presence they share their good things with others. 
Secondly, the base-born sons of the handmaids re- 224 
ceived the same treatment as the legitimate, not 
only from the father, who might fairly be expected 
to show the same kindness to the children of different 
mothers, since his paternity extends to all alike, but 
also from the stepmothers. They rid themselves 
of hatred for the step-children and replaced it by an 
extraordinary regard for their interests, while the 225 
step-children returned their goodwill and honoured 
their stepmothers as fully as if they were their natural 
mothers. The brothers, though reckoned as half- 


Leah his daughter for a hand maid to her,” and so Bilhah to 
Rachel, v. 29. 
¢ Or perhaps “‘ recommended them for promotion,” which 
the ordinary sense of wapazéurw =“ escort’’ rather suggests. 
See Gen. xxx. 3 and 9. 
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, ’ 24> € , , 1 >? , 
vopucbevtes ovK Eh Tutoeia orépyew' addAnjAovs 
9¢/ > 9 “A A 
nEiwoav, add’ cis TO SurrAdoLov TO Tob diArciy Kal 
> A 4 “A 
avtupiretobar 7a8o0s aovvavéjoavtTes Kal TO SoKObY 
e / Va A ? > A 
daTepilew mpocavemArjpwoav Tots €€ audoty yeyo- 

4 b] A ~ A 
voow els appoviay Kal Kpdow AOdv ovvdpapetv 

4 
OTOVOACAVTES. 

/ A A U 
XLI. “Etc toivuy peradotéov atbrot? tots ws td.ov 
> ‘ A > / >] , e 4 a 
ayabov ro adddtpiov, edyéverav, dTodvOpLEVOLS; OF 
OL “A b] 4 9 a ‘ 5 , a“ A 
iva TOV eipnuevwy exOpot diuxaiws (av) vopiobetev 
\ lan lo 3 4 “A ~ 
Kat Tov TaV ‘lovdatwy EOvovs Kal THY TravTaxod 
4 lay ‘ Lid / A e 4 ? 
TAaVvTWY, TOU pev OTL SiddacL Tots dpodvAois EKeE- 
/ > A , 
xerptav oAvywpetv byvaivovtos (Biov Kat) BeBaiov 

/ “A > lon A 9 / \ > 9 
TeTIOLOnGEL TPOyOVLKHs apEeThs, TMV 8° OTL, KaV ET 

> AN @ 4 > / r > Bi 10 ‘\ 
attyv d¥dowow axpotyta KadoKayabias, ovdév 
3 Va \ \ \ A , \ Ul 
wpernOyoovTar dua TO py) TUXELY yovewY Kal TaT- 

> , « >) ®Q9 ” , 

Tw aveTiAnTTwV. As ovK old et Tis PAaBEepwrEepa 

U4 3 a“ 9 4 > , A > > ~ 
YeVvolT av ELonynois, el ponte Tois e€€ ayalav 

1 At this point the important ms. F is mutilated; its read- 
ing for the remaining sections are supplied by Cohn from the 
ms. which he helieves to be a copy of it, and indeed its twin 
(gemellus), known as Vaticanus 379. 

2 So or peradoréov advrois tots in all Mss. except the twin of 

° se . , , , Pp . 
F just mentioned, which has ri roivuv peradoréov rots, and this 
Cohn adopts and translates ‘‘ what have we to do (or share 
**teilen ’’) with those who,” etc. But apart from the question 
whether the ms. evidence is weighty, this implies a use of 
peradidwyt which I have never noted in Philo, who regularly 


follows it with the genitive. Cohn and others seem to have 
found a difficulty in adroé, for which Adyou has been proposed. 
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brothers by blood, did not think it enough to give a 
half affection to each other, but showed a twofold 
increase of tenderness in the love which they gave 
and received in return ; and the seeming defective- 
ness in their relationship they made good by the 
eagerness with which they hastened to unite both 
families in harmony and reciprocity of feeling. 

XLI. Must we not then absolutely reject the 226 
claims of those who assume as their own precious 
possession the nobility which belongs to others, who, 
different * from those just mentioned, might well be 
considered enemies of the Jewish nation and of every 
person in every place? Enemies of our nation, be- 
cause they give their compatriots licence to put their 
trust in the virtue of their ancestors and despise the 
thought of living a sound and stedfast life. Enemies 
of people in general, who even if they reach the very 
summit of moral excellence, will not benefit thereby, 
if their parents and grandparents were not beyond 
reproach. J] doubt indeed if any more mischievous 227 
doctrine could be propounded than this, that avenging 
justice will not follow the children of good parents 


¢ Mangey gives for diya “his exceptis,”” and so Cohn. 
But “ Those who claim to be edyevets because of their descent, 
when their conduct was not edyerijs except those whose con- 
duct was edyevjs, though their descent was not, are enemies,” 
etc., is not sense. I have not found examples in prose for 
the sense required here, but Aesch. Prom. 927 daov ré 7’ 
apxew Kat 76 SovdAedew diya is much the same. 


If the sentence had been written as a statement in the reverse 
form rots .. . To adddrpiov, evyéverav, broduvopevots od peTadoTéoV 
avrovd, it would be perfectly natural, and the form here by 
which avd7voé anticipates instead of follows the noun to which 
it refers does not create a serious difficulty. é7c roivuv as 
in § 85 and § 141 =‘‘ can we after this? ” 
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Tovnpevopevois emraKoAovOnoer Tywpos Sikn PTE 
Tots ek Tovnpa@v ayabots éeerar Ty, TOO vopov 
doxyialovtos exaorov avrov éd éavTot Kal p77 
ovyyev@v apetais 7 Kaktats émawodvTos 7) KoAa- 
Covros. 
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if they turn to wickedness, and that honour will not 
be the reward of the good children of the wicked, thus 
contradicting the law, which assesses each person 
on his own merits and does not take into account the 
virtues or vices of his kinsmen in awarding praise or 
punishment. 


VOL. VIII xX 305 


ON REWARDS AND 
PUNISHMENTS 


(DE PRAEMIIS ET POENIS) 


INTRODUCTION TO DE PRAEMIS ET POENIS 


The treatise begins with some remarks on the scheme on 
which Moses constructed his law book (1-3) and how it was 
observed by some and disregarded by others (4-6). Coming 
to the main subject of the rewards for obedience and punish- 
ments for disobedience he notes that those described in the 
history may be classified under individuals, houses or groups, 
cities, countries and nations, and larger regions (7). Wetake 
the rewards to individuals and start with the less perfect 
Trinity, Enos, Enoch and Noah, who exemplify respectively 
hopefulness, repentance and justice. Hope is the motive 
of all human effort and hope in God is its only true form 
(8-13). Enos the hoper was rewarded with a name which 
means that he is a true man (14). Enoch’s repentance is 
rewarded by his “‘ transference’? away from the common 
herd to the isolation which the converted need (15-21). 
Noah the just was saved from the flood and made the 
founder of renewed mankind (22-23). The second Trinity, 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, represent the true religion which 
despises vanity (24-27). Abraham the Taught learnt to be- 
lieve in God and his reward was faith (28-30). Isaac the 
Self-taught instinctively rejoiced in all God’s dispensations 
and his reward was joy (31-35). Jacob the Practiser sought 
to see God, not merely to infer him from his works, and his 
reward was the vision indicated by his name of Israel (36- 
46) and also the spiritual qualities signified in the ‘* numbing 
of the broad part” (47-48). These lessons are recapitulated 
(49-51). But we must not forget Moses and his fourfold 
reward of kingship, lawgiving, prophecy and _ priesthood 
(52-56). 

We pass on to rewards to “ houses.’” Abraham and Isaac 
had families which contained some unworthy members: 
Jacob’s children alone as a body were qualified for the re- 
ward, namely the privilege of founding the twelve tribes which 
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expanded into a great nation (57-62 and 66); incidentally we 
may draw a philosophical lesson from the three families 
as types of the children or qualities shown by the three types 
of soul (61-65). 

We then turn to the punishments of which only two 
examples are given in what has come down to us. First, for 
individuals we have Cain, whose punishment was to be ever 
dying, never dead, carrying on an existence from which joy 
and pleasure have been eliminated and in which not only 
permanent grief but fear of what is coming are perpetually 
present (67-73). For houses we have the revolt of the Levites 
under Korah. Their offence is described, but the story of 
their punishment is lost by a break in the manuscripts (74- 
78); for the possibilities at this point see App. p. 455. 

When the discourse, as we have it, is resumed we have 
come to the blessings promised in the law to the righteous. 
The first is victory over enemies, but before discussing who 
these enemies are he urges the necessity of not merely hear- 
ing but carrying out the law (79-84). The enemies are of 
two kinds, wild beasts and men; when men become what 
they should be, the beasts will also be tamed and men will 
eschew war with each other (85-92). War will either never 
come or if some still are mad enough to attack, they will 
be routed at once, and good government will be established 
(93-97). The second blessing is wealth, and many passages 
are cited which describe the abundance that is to be (98-107). 
The third is long life, and to this is appended the thought 
that the true long life is the good life, to which God may 
recall the human soul even as he promises to recall the 
repentant exiles (108-117). These four are external bless- 
ings; for the body there is promised the exemption from 
disease in which the good mind can rest and think (118-126). 

He then turns to punishment or curses, all of which closely 
follow Leviticus and Deuteronomy. The first is famine, 
drought and destruction of every kind of crop by nature 
if not by enemy (127-133), followed by all the horrors of 
cannibalism (134), miseries which they will be unable to es- 
cape by suicide (135-136); enslavement with all its miseries 
( aie a curse resting not only on the land and fruits 
but on all undertakings (141-142); bodily diseases of every 
kind (143-146); the terrors of war, panic, wild beasts, de- 
struction of cities and finally utter despair (147-151). Mean- 
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while the proselytes will prosper, thus teaching the lesson 
that it is not race but obedience which brings salvation (152). 
He then descants on the sabbaths which according to 
Leviticus the desolate land will enjoy. It had been wronged 
by the neglect of the sabbatical years, and will now take 
its rest and then after a while may produce a better race 
(153-158). This reminds him of the text “‘ She that is 
desolate hath many children,”’ a saying which can be applied 
allegorically to the converted soul which has been deserted 
by its vices and brings forth virtues (159-161). 

So much for the punishments, but there is also the promise 
of restoration to the penitent and a renewal of the national 
life in greater prosperity than ever (162-168) ; the curses will 
be turned upon the persecutors, who will find that their 
victory was transient and that the race which they despised 
had still a seed from which new life would spring (169-172). 
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(KAI APQN) 
[408] 1. Téy pev ovv Ova. Tou TpoPyTov Mwvoews 
Aoyiwv Tpeis id€as Elva oupBeBnte, THV [ev TrEpL 
Koopomouas , THY d€ LoTopiKyy, THY de TpPLTHY vopo- 
Oerixyv. 4 bev ovv KoopoTOLiA TrayKdAWs Téo0 
Kat GeompeTrOs peunvutar, AaBotoa THY apyjv aro 
yevecews otvpavod Kat An€aca ets avOpwrov KaTa- 
oKevnv: 6 pev yap addprwy TeAevoTaTos, 6 de 
Ontav. abldvara dé Kai OvyTa ev yevéoer ovr- 
vpaivwv 6 TOLNTIS ElpyaoaTo TOV KOOMOV, TA [EV 
VEVOMEVA YYELOVIKA, TA O WS UTHKOA Kal ‘yevnoo- 
2 eva.” TO O€ toTOpLKOV Pépos avaypady 


1 On the title see App. p. 451. 

2 So mss. Cohn prints 7a pév [yevopeva] <ws> Hynpovind, Ta 
5 ws umjKoa [kai] yevnoopeva and translates ‘“‘destined the 
former to be subjects, the latter to be rulers.”” I can see no 
difficulty in the mss. text if translated as above. It is an 
indisputable truth that, while the heavenly bodies (in Philo’s 
view) were created once for all, mortals are perpetually being 
brought into being, and indeed Philo himself often insists 
upon it in connexion with parenthood. If any correction is 
required, I should omit the somewhat pointless ws and pos- 
sibly change xai to det=“‘from time to time.” But this is 
hardly necessary, for though mortals will be perpetually 
created, they were also created at the beginning. It is of 
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(AND CURSES) 


I. The oracles delivered through the prophet Moses 1 
are of three kinds.* The first deals with the creation 
of the world, the second with history and the third 
with legislation. The story of the creation is told 
throughout with an excellence worthy of the divine 
subject, beginning with the genesis of Heaven and 
ending with the framing of man. For Heaven is the 
most perfect of things indestructible as man of things 
mortal, immortal and mortal being the original com- 
ponents out of which the Creator wrought the world, 
the one created then and there to take command, the 
other subject, as it were, to be also created in the 
future. The historical part is a record of 2 


@ The scheme here laid down is, with a slight difference 
of terms, identical with that given in Mos. ii. 46 ff. ‘There 
the Pentateuch is analysed into two parts, the historical and 
the legislative, but the historical is divided into the creation 
story and the “ genealogical,’’ a term which was applied in 
the grammatical schools to that part of history which is 
concerned with particular persons, rather than with places, 
dates or events. See note to that passage (vol. vi. p. 606). 


course no objection to this that in § 9 he says that the 
necessaries for mortal subsistence were prepared from the 
beginning. 
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Biwv €oTt omovdatwy Kat Tovyp@v Kal Ta opt- 
abévTa eKaTépois emiTipia Kal yépa ev éxdoTais 
yeveats. Tod O€ vopobeTiKOD TO peV 
KalorAuKwrépav tmdbecw exer, TO 5 ETEpov (TaV 
KATA) Epos vopiwy elolv evToAat: KeddrAava pev" 
deka, amrep A€yeTar Kexpnopwojabar od du’ Eppn- 
vews GAA’ ev T@ buwpare TOO dépos oxnpariloueva, 
Kal apOpwouw exovTa Aoyixynv, Ta 8 dAXa Ta Kar’ 

etSos [MEepn| Oud Tob | Tpoprrou Beomiobevra. rept 
ey ene ood Kaupos ev Tats TpOTE pas ouv- 

Ta€eot due€eAPwv Kal mpoocéTt TaV apeTav as 

améveyev elpyvyn Te Kal TroAdum péeTEe KATA TO 

aKdrovbov émt ta mpotebévTa Kat Tots ayabots 
dOAa Kai Tots movnpots émiTipua. 

4 Lvvackjnoas yap wdynyrjoeo. Kal mpoTpomrats 
padakwrépais Kal mdAw éravatdoeou Kal vov- 
Beciars é€uBpiOeorépars Tods Kat’ adbrov moATevo- 
pevous exdAccev eis THY Hv erravdevOnoav emideréiv: 
ot d€ mapeABovTes Womrep cis tepov ay@va yupvny 
THY EAUT@V Tpoaipeow avednvav els EevapyEeoTaTov 

5 eAeyxov Tijs dAn betas. cira Ol pev ab Anrat TP 
OVTL apeETijs dvevptoKovTo ey pevoavTes Tis em 
abtois xpnoTtis eAmidos Tovs aAeitTas vopovs, ot 
d€ dvavdpo. Kal ayevvets Urr0 THs EuPUTov padakias 
Tas wvyds, mpw 7 OvvaTwrepov TL avTiPidoacba, 
mpokatTamintovTes aicxyyn Kat yedws GeaTav 


ay 


1 mss. 6€ or omit. 


@ See on De Virt. 22. 
> I understand this and the next section to refer to the 
subsequent history of the Jewish Church and nation. The 
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good and bad lives and of the sentences passed in each 
generation on both, rewards in one case, punishments 
in the other. The legislative part has 
two divisions, one in which the subject matter is more 
general, the other consisting of the ordinances of 
specific laws. On the one hand there are the ten 
heads or summaries which we are told were not 
delivered through a spokesman but were shaped high 
above in the air into the form of articulate speech : 
on the other the specific ordinances of the oracles 
given through the lips of a prophet. All these and 3 
further the virtues which he assigned to peace and 
war” have been discussed as fully as was needful in 
the preceding treatises, and I now proceed in due 
course to the rewards and punishments which the 
good and the bad have respectively to expect. 

After having schooled the citizens of his polity with 4 
gentle instructions and exhortations and more sternly 
with threats and warnings he called on them to make 
a practical exhibition of what they had learned. 
They advanced as it were into the sacred arena and 
showed the spirit in which they would act bared 
ready for the contest, to the end that its sincerity 
might be tested beyond doubt.2. Then it was found 5 
that the true athletes of virtue did not disappoint the 
high hopes of the laws which had trained them, but 
the unmanly whose souls were degenerate through 
inbred weakness, without waiting for any stronger 
counter-force to overpower them, dropped down, a 
source of shame to themselves and derision to the 
Pentateuch records the laws which Moses bequeathed, the 
later history examples of failure or success in carrying them 
out. Philo, however, never works out this part, and indeed 


hardly ever makes any allusion to the later history. See 
App. p. 451. 
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a a, > a 27 e \ , \ 

6éyivovTro. ds nv atriav ot pev BpaPeiwv Kat 
KnpuvypaTwv Kal TOV aGAAwy doa vwK@or didorat 
peteAduBavov, ot dé ovK aoTeddvwTo. povov 
> A > ‘ : \ @ > / b] / 
amyjecav, aAAa Kal ATTaV emoveidtoToOV EevdeEdpEVOL 
TOV ev TOls yupViKois ay@ow apyadewrépav: eKel 
bev yap aBAnTt@v owpata KAivetar padiws opbod- 

4 b lon , oo , 4 eA 

ofa duvapeva, evTadla dé GAou Bior wimTovow, ovs 
/ A 
ana& avatpamévras pdris €oTw aveyetpar. 

7 Tis 5€ mpovopias Kat tYynns Kal TodvavTiov 
KoAdcews Tafets evappovious tbdynyeirar, KaT 
avopas, Kar’ oiKous, KaTa moAEis, KATA YwWpas Kal 
evn, Karo KAipara yijs peyaAa. II. mpoTepov O° 
epevvnTeov Ta. emt Tyas, eme.O7) Kal Avowtedéorepa 
Kal yoiw mpos akpdoaow, apy7v AapPavovtTas Tv 
949? ~ 

8 Eg EvOs’ EKAOTOU TMV Ev Peper. Pact TOV Tro.Aauov 
éxeivov TpumroAcpov "EAAnves apbévra JeTEWpov 

\ 
emt mTNVveV Spa.ovTeov TOV Too oiTou Kap7rov «ts 
anacav THY yhv KATAOTELpELW, aVTL Badamnpayias 
i exn TO avOpwruwyv yevos TMEpov Kal wpediprov 
Kal HoLtoTnV _Tpopyy. TovTo pév ovv woTrep TroAAG 
Kat aAAa Tots etwOdor Tepatevecar pwvbov mAdopa 

“A > U 4 \ 4 \ 
dv amroAcAcipfw cod.ioTeiav mpd codias Kat yon- 
4 A ~ 
9Telav po adAnbetas éemiterndevKdoW. E€€ apyxis 
1 One mss. ad’ évds éxaorov, which Cohn adopts. Some 

others either ad’ or é¢’ exdorov, omitting évos. See note b. 


# See note on the lacuna, § 78, App. p. 455. 

> The translation takes THY as agreeing with riyyjv under- 
stood out of ripais. Cohn’ s ag for é¢’ would presumably 
make it agree with dpyjv, though his translation ‘‘ we will 
make a beginning with the honours for single persons ’ 
points rather to the other. The translation also takes rév 
ev pepe as partitive genitive after éxdorov, but it might pos- 
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spectators. And therefore, while the former enjoyed 6 
the prizes and laudatory announcements and all the 
other tributes which are paid to the victors, the latter 
departed not only without a crown but with the 
stigma of a defeat more grievous than those sustained 
in the gymnastic contests. For there the athletes’ 
bodies are brought low but can easily stand once 
more erect. Here it is whole lives that fall, which 
once overthrown can hardly be raised up again. 

The lessons which he gives on privilege, and 7 
honour, and on the other hand on punishments 
fall under heads arranged in an orderly series, in- 
dividual men, families, cities, countries and nations, 
vast regions of the earth. II. We must first ex- 
amine what is said of honours, as both more profitable 
and more pleasant to listen to, and we will begin 
with the honour paid to each single and particular 
individual.? The Greeks say that the primeval hero 8 
Triptolemus ° borne aloft on winged dragons sowed 
the corn-seed over the whole earth, in order that in 
place of the acorns which had been their food the 
human race might have a kindly,? wholesome and 
exceedingly palatable means of nourishment. Now 
this story like many others is a mythical fable and 
may be left to those whose way is to deal in mar- 
vels and cultivate sophistry rather than wisdom, 
and imposture rather than truth. For from the 9 


sibly refer to the “ heads,” individuals, families, etc., z7.e. begin 
among the particular heads with the honours to individuals. 

¢ For Triptolemus see App. p. 451. The sequence of 
thought in these two sections is “just as God” (not a man 
as the pagan myth says) “provided the corn-seed for the 
body at the beginning, so he provided the seed of hope for 
the soul.” 

@ See note on the use of zjyepos, § 60 App. p. 454. 
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yap Gua TH mpwTn yevéoer THV CAwWY 6 Geos 
MpoEevTpeTigaTo TA emLTHOELA TrAaL Tots Cwows EK 
yijs avets, Kal pddvoTa TH yever THV avOpwrwv, 
@ THY eb aTrac. ToOls yyyevéow Hyepoviay €xapi- 
Cero. TaV yap Deiwy epywv ovdev diiyovov, adda 
Kal 000 TEXVOLS Kat emuiehetaus voTepov TeAccotobat 
doxel, mOVTOS Hptepya mpoumoKerTat mpounGeia 
pucews, WS [LN amo oKoTot Tas | palnoers ava 
pevrjoets elvar A€yeoOau. Ta0TA peVv ovV 
drrepkeioIuw THY 5 dvayKaroTaray omopav e€mL- 
\ 
OKETTEOY, nv oO ToLnTHS eV dpeTWon Ywpa KaT- 
éomerpe, AoyiKH wuyn. Tavtrns 8 oOo Tp&TOS 
omodpos é€otiv éAmis, 4) mnyy THVv Biwy. édAmide péev 
yap Képdous 6 xpnpaTLoTIs émamodveTat ToAv- 
Tpotrots tdéats TOopLopay, eArrid. 5’ 6 vavKAnpos 
ed7rAotas mepavobrau TO. paKpa TeAayn* eArrid. 
d0gns Kal o dtAdtywos atpetrar moXiTeiav Kat 
KOWOV TpAyW_aTwY emyeAcvav’ du éAmida BpaBetwv 
Kal orepavenv Kal of TOV GWUATWY GOKNTAL TOUS 
yupvikovs aya@vas dtafAodaw: eAmis eddarpovias 
Kal Tovs apeTns CynAwTas éemaiper dirocodetv, ws 
TavTy Suvyscopevous Kal THY THV ovTwY pUow LOeEtv 
Kat dpdca. ta akoAovba mpos THY THV apltoTwr 
Biwv OewpytiKod Te Kal mpakTiKod TeAciwow, WV 
0 TUYWV evus eoTw evOaipLey. évioe pev ovv TO 
eAmriBos oTéppaTa y ws TONE MLO Tas ev TH puxh 
KaKias Comupnoavres evem py aay m7 ws aperets 


TEXVNS THS yewpyiKhs tbo pabvyias SvéPOerpav. 


* With axodovfa sc. dice from above—a regular Stoic ex- 
pression in Philo. ‘This is Meee I think, than to take it 
with pds = ‘‘ agreeing with” or “tending to.”” So Mangey 
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beginning at the first creation of all things God 
provided beforehand, raised from the earth, what 
was necessary for all living animals and particularly 
for the human race to which he granted sovereignty 
over all earthborn creatures. For none of the works 
of God is of later birth, but all that seems to be 
accomplished by human skill and industry in later 
time was there by the foresight of nature lying 
ready half made, thus justifying the saying that 
learning is recollection. But this is not 10 
a point for our present discussion. What we have to 
consider is that most vital form of seed which the 
Creator sowed in the rich soil of the rational soul. 
And the first thing thus sown is hope, the fountain 11 
head of the lives which we lead. In hope of gain 
the tradesman arms himself for the manifold forms 
of money getting. In hope of a successful voyage 
the skipper crosses the wide open seas. In hope of 
glory the ambitious man chooses political life and the 
charge of public affairs. The hope of prizes and 
crowns moves the training athlete to endure the con- 
tests of the arena. The hope of happiness incites also 
the devotees of virtue to study wisdom, believing that 
thus they will be able to discern the nature of all 
that exists and to act in accordance with nature ® and 
so bring to their fullness the best types of life, the con- 
templative and the practical, which necessarily make 
their possessor a happy man. Now some have acted 12 
like enemies in war to the germs of hope, and con- 
sumed them in the fire of the vices which they have 
kindled in the soul or like careless husbandmen have 
through their laziness allowed them to perish. There 


‘““consentanea perfectioni,” and so apparently Cohn. With 
this one would expect the dative rather than zpos. 
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Tob BeXtiovos eEaidvns Katacxeleioa Kat o7rev- 
A , 

dovoa Katadimeiy pev thy ovvtpodov tAcovegiav 
A , 

Kat adukiav, peOoppicacbar dé mpds Gwdpoovvnv 

« The next sections, largely repeating De Abr. 7 ff., are 
based on Gen. iv. 26, where the E.V. “‘ He called his name 
Enosh (A.V. Enos), then began men to call on the name of 
the Lord God,” appears in the txx ‘‘ He called his name 
Enos, he hoped to call on the name of the Lord God.” Enos 
being a Hebrew word for man, Philo argues that his reward 
for his hopefulness was that he received the name of man, 
i.e. the true man. See note on De Abr. 8. 


» 7.e. not a man, and therefore not either himself or any 
other, but “‘ man,” all that true manhood includes. 
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are others who seem to have guarded them well but 
have clung to self-assertion rather than piety and 
regarded themselves as the source of their achieve- 
ments. All these are to be condemned. “He alone 13 
is worthy of approval who sets his hope on God both 
as the source to which his coming into existence itself 

is due and as the sole power which can keep him free 
from harm and destruction. What reward then is 
offered to the winner of the Crown in this contest ? 
It is that living being whose nature is a mixture of 
the mortal and immortal, even man, not the same 
man nor yet another than the winner.2’. The Hebrew 14 
name for him is Enos, and Enos translated into Greek 

is dv@pwros or man. He takes the name which is 
common to the whole race as his personal name, a 
reward of special distinction implying that no one 
should be thought a man at all who does not set his 
hope on God. 

IIJ. After the victory of hope comes the second 15 
contest, in which repentance is the champion.°¢ 
Repentance has nothing of that nature which remains 
ever in the same stay without movement or change. 

It has been suddenly possessed with an ardent yearn- 
ing for betterment, eager to leave its inbred 
covetousness and injustice and come over to sober- 


¢ Philo’s treatment of the story of Enoch is much the same 
as in the parallel passage De Abr. 17 ff. It is based on 
Gen. v. 24 txx as quoted in § 16 “he was not found 
because God transferred him.” E.V. ‘‘ He was not, for God 
took him.” ‘The chief differences are that the first part of 
the verse ‘‘ Fnoch was well pleasing to God,” is not noted 
here, and that “transferred,” which in De Abr. is inter- 
preted as a change from vice to virtue, is here taken more as 
“removed from familiar surroundings.’ As to the interpre- 
tation given in Heb. xi. 5 “he was translated that he should 
not see death,”’ see note in vol. vi. p. 597. 
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Kal SuKaLloovvnvy Kal Tas GAAas dpetds. GOAa Kat 
TAUTY mpoT Dera OTTO em Surrots KaTopiapaow, 
daroneitper pev aisxpay, aipécer dé TOV Kaddoruv. 
Ta 0 aOAa. daroucta Kal povwots: dynoi | yap emt 
Tob Tas pev owLaTos vewTepotrovias d7rodpavTos, 
avTopoAjcavtTos dé Tpos woxnv: “ ody edpicKeTo, 
Oud peteOnnev avtov 6 Oeds.”’ aivirretar dé 
evapy@s dua pev THs petabecews THY arrovKkiar, 
dua S€ Tot pH edploxecOar THY povwow> Kat 
opddpa olKetws: ef yap TH ovT. avOpwros KaTa- 
Tmeppovnkev HOovav Kal éemibupudv Kal emavw TOV 
TaQlav aevdds éyvwKev totacbar, [zpos] petava- 
oTaow edrpemuleobw pevyov dreTaoT pent Kal 
olKov KQL mar pida. Kal ouyyeveis Kal pidous. oAKov 
yap 7) ovvnbera., ws déos elvar, 7 KaTrapetvas add 
TOOOUTOLS ev KUKA@ dtATpots drroAnpbeis, @v at 
davracia: THVv eyyevoperny Houxiay Tov alox pov 
eTLTNOEULATWY TdAW avaKWWHCOVoL Kal pvypLas 
evavrous, dv émAcrAfobar Kadov Hv, evepyacovtTat. 
ToAXoi yobv azrodnpiats eowdpoviobncay, Epwras 
expavets Kat AeAuTTyKOTas BepamevbévTes, odKETL 
THS oypews xopyyety_ Ouvayens T@ maGer Tis 
noovns Ta €lowdAa: Th yap Sualedéer KATA KEVvOoU 
Baiveww a dvdyKn, [LNKETL “TapovTos bd’ od Suepeficby)- 
GEeTal. KaV peTavaoTH pévToL, Tos TV TrOAAdY 
Oudcous extpemec0n povwow dorra.bopevos* TEPUKE 
yap | Kat emt THs aAAodam fs 6 Gpova. Tots olixcou dixrua, 
ols dvayKn mepuTetpectau* Tovs dmpoopaTws éxovras 
Kal Tails TMV TOAAGY yYalpovTas OptAtais: 6 TL ‘yap 


1 An odd word to connect with 8é«rva, which seems to be 
used exclusively of nets, and though stakes might be set 
round the nets, the reference must be to the way in which 
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ness and justice and the other virtues. Repentance 16 
also has two rewards assigned to its double achieve- 
ment in abandoning the base and choosing the 
excellent. These rewards are a new home and a life 
of solitude ; for he says of him who fled from the 
insurgency of the body to join the forces of the soul 
“he was not found because God transferred him.” 
By “ transference ”’ he clearly signifies the new home 17 
and by “not found” the life of solitude. Very 
pertinently too. For if a man has really come to 
despise pleasures and desires and resolved in all 
sincerity to take his stand above the passions, he must 
prepare for a change of abode and flee from home and 
country and kinsfolk and friends without a backward 
glance. For great is the attraction of familiarity. 18 
We may fear that if he stays he may be cut off and 
captured by all the love charms which surround him 
and will call up visions to stir again the base practices 
which had lain dormant and create vivid memories of 
what it were well to have forgotten. Many persons 19 
in fact have come to a wiser mind by leaving their 
country and have been cured of their wild and 
frenzied cravings when sight can no longer minister 
to passion the images of pleasure. For when thus 
dissociated it must needs be treading on empty 
space since the stimulus of pleasure is no longer 
present. And further if he changes his abode he 20 
must shun great gatherings and welcome solitude. 
It cannot but be that even in the foreign soil there are 
many snares like those at home on which the short- 
sighted who delight in large assemblies are sure to 
be pinned. For a crowd is another name for every- 





the prey would naturally be caught. Perhaps read zepi- 


mAéKkecOat. 
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[412] T@v avOpwrrwv | peta adsxias Cyoacar éEvds avdpos 
/ A A 
ovK afar duKatoovvyn oupPLodvTos. TotTov “EA- 
A ~ > 4 
Anves pev Aevkadiwva, Xaddaitou d€ Nw&e €srovopa- 
Covow, éd od Tov péyav KatakAvopov ovveBy 
yeveoOau. 
@ Or taking r¢3s with perouxcoapévy “ now for the first time 
come to settle in the land of virtue.” 
> The treatment of Noah here is very brief compared with 


De Abr. 27-46. In particular nothing is said of the point 
insisted on there as ranking him with the inferior Trinity, 
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thing that is disorderly, indecorous, discordant, 
culpable, and to be carried along with the crowd is 
very detrimental to the virtue of the settler on his 
first arrival. For just as when men are beginning to 21 
recover from a long illness their bodies easily give 
way because their increase of strength is not yet firmly 
established, so in those whose soul is now for the first 
time becoming healthy the sinews of the mind are 
flabby and rickety, so that there is a danger that 
passion, which is naturally stimulated by association 
with the thoughtless, may break out afresh. 

IV. After the contest won by repentance come a 22 
third set of rewards offered for justice.2 He who 
attains to justice receives two prizes, one his sal- 
vation amid the general destruction, the other his 
appointment to take into his charge and _ protec- 
tion the specimens of each kind of living creatures, 
mated in couples to produce a second creation to 
make good the annihilation of the first. Tor the 23 
Creator judged it right that the same man should 
end the condemned and begin the innocent genera- 
tion, thereby teaching by deeds and not by words 
those who deny that the world is governed by provi- 
dence, that, under the law which He established in 
universal nature, all the myriads of the human race, 
if they have lived a life of injustice, are not worth a 
single man who has not departed from justice. This 
person, in whose day the great deluge took place, is 
called by the Greeks Deucalion and by the Hebrews 
Noah.°¢ 
namely, that though just and perfect, he was perfect only 
“in his generation,” 7.e. as compared with his contempor- 
aries. But the two “rewards” here mentioned are noted 


there as his rewards (7bid. 46). 
¢ See App. p. 451. 
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Mera d€ THY TpLdda TavTHY €répa. Tpids OouwT Epa, 
Kal Deogidcorépa ywerat bas ovyyevetas: TATIp 
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cuvudaiverat Kal KaTtamoiiAAeTat mpos amaTnv 
TOV OpwvTwY. ovTOS EoTW 6 Yons, 6 TA aya 
JeomAaoTO&v, 6 péyas Kai SvadAwtos éemureryiopos, 
00 Tols codiopac. Kal oTpaTnynpact maoa 7mdXIs 
deAedlerat mpoxataAapPavovtros Tas THY vEewv 
yuxds’ elooiktodevos yap €k mpwTys HALKias axpt 
ynpws evidputat, mAnv ots av 6 Beds adbynv em- 
Adpiby? THs aAneias: aAnOeia S€é tidos avrimadov, 
«A 4 \ > > > 4 4 \ 
Os ports ev aAA obv KpaTavorépa Suva per ven bets 
breLioTaTat. TouTi d€ TO yevos aplOu@ pev eoTw 
oNiyor, Suvaper d€ moAv Kat peylorov, ws pnd 
anmavtTa Tov THS yhs KUKAOV adTo xwpetv Svvacbat, 
d0avew 6° eis odpavev: wepw yap Tot Dewpety Kat 
tois Oetows aet ovvetvar KaTecyynpevov adéxTw, THY 
opaTyv OoTav damacav dvow Ssuepevvyon Kat o0- 
e€€AOn, mpos THY aowpaTtov Kal vontyv edOds 
perevowy, oddepiov ToV alabnoewv eTTAYOUEVOY, ae 
OGov pev Tijs puxiis adoyov jeDuepevov, ™@ 6 
KérAnrac vos Kal Aoyropos pov mpooxpespevor. 
O pev ovv HYELOV TIS Deoprhobs d0€ns, 6 mpaTos 
eK TUpov j<Dopprodjrevos mpos adnfeav, OWaKTuKch 
xYpnodwevos apeTH mpos TeAciwow, GOAov aiperat 


1 The transitive use of émAdumw is quoted elsewhere only 
as either later or poetical, and the fact that the eighteen 
examples from Philo noted in the index, including § 37 
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After this Trinity comes-another Trinity holier and 24 
dearer to God, all belonging to one family. For it 
was a Father, a Son, a Grandson who pressed forward 
to the same goal of life, namely to be well pleasing to 
the Maker and Father of all. All that the multitudes 
admire, glory, wealth and pleasure, they despised, 
and laughed at vanity, that web woven of lies and 
cunningly devised to deceive the beholders. Vanity 25 
is the impostor who deifies lifeless objects, the great 
and formidable engine of aggression who with its 
scheming and trickery beguiles every city and loses 
no time in capturing the souls of the young. For it 
sets up its abode in them and remains there from 
earliest infancy to old age, save in the cases where 
God illumines them with a ray of truth—truth the 
antagonist of vanity who retreats before it though 
slowly and reluctantly vanquished by its superior 
power. This? kind is few in number but in power so 26 
manifold and mighty that it cannot be contained 
by the whole compass of the earth but reaches to 
Heaven, possessed with an intense longing to contem- 
plate and for ever be in the company of things 
divine. After investigating the whole realm of the 
visible to its very end, it straightway proceeds to the 
immaterial and conceptual, not availing itself of any 
of the senses but casting aside all the irrational part 
of the soul and employing only the part which is 
called mind and reasoning. The leader in adopting 27 
the godly creed, who first passed over from vanity to 
truth, came to his consummation by virtue gained 
through instruction, and he received for his reward 


@ 7,e. those who despise vanity. 
below, are all intransitive rouses suspicion. Cohn proposes 


- émiméuy. 
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“A 9 4 4 
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TO apxeTuTOV. oO TE Hyenwv aicbycews AoytopOoS 
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TOAAG KNnpaivwy: dTav yap pupiots ova Tots KATA. 


1 Cohn holding that dxapmjs is an unsuitable epithet to 
movos would insert a noun such as 7Oeotr. It is not unsuit- 
able, I think, if mévos is thought of as “toiling ’’ rather than 
toil. In De Aig. 223 it is applied to movos matdecas. 


@ For Abraham’s faith cf. De Abr. 262 ff. 
> Both in form and accent eixoot may be dative of etxwv or 
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belief in God. To him who happily gifted by 


nature has acquired the virtue which listens to no 
other than itself, learns from no other, is taught 
by no other, the prize awarded is joy. The man 
of practice who by unwearied and unswerving labour 
has made the excellent his own has for his crown 
the vision of God. Belief in God, life-long joy, the 
perpetual vision of the Existent—what can anyone 
conceive more profitable or more august than these? 
V. But let us look into each of them more carefully 28 
and not be led away by mere names but with a peer- 
ing eye explore the inwardness of their full meaning. 
Now he who has sincerely believed in God has learned 
to disbelieve in all else, all that is created only to 
perish, beginning with the forces which so loudly 
assert themselves in him, reasoning and sense-percep- 
tion. Fach of these has assigned to it a council 
chamber and tribunal, where they conduct their 
inspections, one into the conceptual, the other into 
the visible, one with truth, the other with opinion for 
its goal. The instability and waywardness of opinion 29 
is obvious in that it is based on likelihoods? and 
plausibilities, and every likeness by its deceptive 
resemblance falsifies the original. Reason, sense- 
perception’s master, who thinks itself appointed to 
judge things conceptual, which ever continue in the 
same stay, is found to be in sore trouble on many 
points. For when it comes to grapple with the vast 


ecxos. The evidently intentional connexion with eixaév points 
to the former, but on the other hand etxdéra kai mOava is a 
frequent collocation with Philo, e.g. croyaorai .. . muBavadv Kai 
eixoTwv, Spec. Leg. i. 61. I imagine that Philo did not con- 
sciously parse it here, but thought of it as coming from both 
or either. Cohn translating eixoo. by ““ Vermutungen ”’ and 
eixwv by “ Bild’ entirely obscures the point. 
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30 pwns SuvaTwrépas exTpaxnArcopevos. oTw 8 
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31 Mera miotw mpovKettro TH mepuTeTTOLnLEevw THV 
apeTnv ek PVCEWS AKOVITL Kal vUKNdopHoavTe yapa 
TO GOXdov: wvopdobn ydp, ws péev av etrrorev “EA- 
Anves, yeAws, ws 5€ Xaddatoe mpocovopalovow, 
loadk: yéAws 8€ onpetov émi Tob cwpatos davepov 

32 adavods THs KaTa dSudvoray xapas é€oTr. yapav de 
Tav edTafedy apiorny Kat KaddioTnv elvar oup~ 
BeBnxev, bd’ Fs oAn dv’ GAwv evdupias n pox 
KatomymAaarar, yey via pev emt TH matpt Kal 
mouth TOV oupmTayT ov Od, yeynbuia de Kal 
emt Tots avev KaKlas Spwpevors, Kav pn TYUyXaVy 
Kal’ ydovnv ovTa, ws Kards ywopevous Kal emt Th 

33 T@v OAwY Ovapovf). Kabazrep yap tapos: pe ev 
Tais peydAacs Kal emuapadéat vocos €oTW OTE LEpT 
cwuaTwy adaipet oToxalopevos Tis Tov AouTod 
owpatos vyelas, KuBepviTys 5€ yeywvwY EemLyWwo- 
bevy amopoprilerat mpovoig Tijs THY ep Trheov rey 
owrnpias, Kal pepibis oUTE TH laTp@. THs Tmpacews 
ovre T® KuBepvaTn THS drroBodfs € ETTETAL, Tobvay- 
tiov Se eTaLLvos EKATEpw TO ouppEepov 7™po TOO 

34 7)5€0s tOovTL Kal katopIwoarre, TOV QUTOV TpoTrov 
Kal THY TOV oAwy dvow act Davpacréov Kat Tots 
> A 4 lA Ld + ~ 
év T@ KOOULW TpaTTOMEvois amacw avev TIS 
éxovolov KaKkias evapeoTtyTéov e€eTalovTas, ovK Et 
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number of particular subjects it becomes incapable, 
grows exhausted and collapses like an athlete flung 
prostrate by superior power. But he to whom it is 30 
given to gaze and soar beyond not only material but 
all immaterial things, and to take God for his sole 
stay and support with a reasonableness whose resolu- 
tion falters not, and a faith unswerving and securely 
founded, will be a truly happy and thrice blessed 
man. 

After faith comes the reward set aside for the 31 
victorious champion who gained his virtue through 
nature and without a struggle. That reward is Joy. 
For his name was in our speech “ laughter ”’ but as 
the Hebrews call it Isaac. Laughter is the outward 
and bodily sign of the unseen joy in the mind, and 
joy is in fact the best and noblest of the higher 
emotions. By it the soul is filled through and through 32 
with cheerfulness, rejoicing in the Father and Maker 
of all, rejoicing too in all His doings in which evil has 
no place, even though they do not conduce to its own 
pleasure, rejoicing because they are done for good 
and serve to preserve all that exists. A physician 33 
treating serious and dangerous diseases sometimes 
amputates parts of the body, hoping to secure the 
health of the rest, and the pilot in stormy weather 
casts cargo overboard to provide for the safety of 
the passengers. No blame attaches either to the 
physician for the mutilation or to the pilot for sacri- 
fice of property, but on the contrary both are praised 
for looking to what is profitable rather than what is 
pleasant, and for having done the right thing. In the 34 
same way we must always reverence all-embracing 
nature and acquiesce cheerfully in its actions in the 
universe, free as they are from all intention of evil. 
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36 


37 


PHILO 


TU py Kal’ Hdovnv Wiav oupBeBnrev, GAN’ El TpoTrov 
EUVO[LOU ToAews 6 Koos Hveoxetrac Te kal Ku- 
Bepvairae owrnpiws. jrarcdpros obv Kal ovTOs ovY 
HrTov Tob mpoTépov, auvvoias Kal KaTyndeias 
OpLeTOXOS av, dAuTov TE Kal apoBov Cwihv Kapmov- 
pevos, avoTnpot Kal adypnpob Biou pnd ovap 
mpocarsapevos dua 70 | mavtTa téomov THs wuyis 
avToo xapa mpoKxatéeyxecOar. 

VI. Mera tov adtouaby 5é Kai mAovcia xpynod- 
pevov TH hvoet TpiTos 6 aoKnTHs TeAcLotTaL Aap- 
Bavwv yépas eEaiperov Gpacw Beob. mavtTwy yap 
Tov Tapa Tov avOpwruvov Biov éedasdpevos Kal 
mé&ow évopiAjnoas o¥ Tapépyws Kal pndéva mrdvov 
7 Kivdvvov trapeAOav, ef mus Suvnbein THY aki- 
gépaotov aAjfevav ixvnAarioa, mapa TH OvnT@ 
yéver TroAdv Cddov avevpioxe KaTa yhv Kal vdowp 
Kat adépa Kal aifépa: Kal yap 6 allnp Kal 6 ovpTras 
ovpavos vuKTOs adT@ mapetye pavtaciav, é7e.d7, 
méca 1 ato0nt dvots adpiotos: TO 8° adpioTov 
adeApov oKoTovs Kal ouyyevés. KaTapyvtoas ovdv 
TO THS Wuxs Oppa Tov eumpoolev ai@va Tois 
cuvexeow abAots woyts’ HpEato Siotyvucbar Kai THY 
ETLOKLELOACAV aK pivew Kat amoPaAAew ayxdAvv: 
Kalapwrépa yap aifépos acwpatos e€aidvys 
emiAapypaca avyy TOV vonToV KdGpLoV avédnvev 


1 So mss. Cohn corrects to pods. I do not know why, 
unless through observation of Philo’s usage. poéyis=“* with 
difficulty,” often associated with Bpaddws, etc., is a very suit- 
able word here. See Lexicon. 


* I understand this sentence to mean that prima facie 
ether and heaven are of a higher nature than earth, air, and 
water. Still, since they also belong to aic@yr7 duvais, they 
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For the question before us is not whether the events 
are pleasant to us personally but whether the chariot 
and ship of the universe is guided in safety like a 
well-ordered state. So he too is blessed no less than 35 
the first named. He never knows gloom and depres- 
sion; his days are passed in happy freedom from 
fears and grief; the hardships and squalor of life 
never touch him even in his dreams, because every 
spot in his soul is already tenanted by joy. 

VI. After the self-taught, the man enriched by his 36 
natural gifts, the third to reach perfection is the Man 
of Practice who receives for his special reward the 
vision of God. For having been in touch with every 
side of human life and in no half-hearted familiarity 
with them all, and having shirked no toil or danger 
if thereby he might descry the truth, a quest well 
worthy of such love, he found mortal kind set in deep 
darkness spread over earth and water and the lower 
air and ether too. For ether and the whole Heaven 
wore to his eyes the semblance of night, since the 
whole realm of sense is without defining bounds, and 
the indefinite is close akin, even brother, to darkness. 
In his former -years the eyes of his soul had been 37 
closed, but by means of continuous striving he began 
though slowly to open them and to break up and 
throw off the mist which overshadowed him. For a 
beam purer than ether? and incorporeal suddenly 
shone upon him and revealed the conceptual world 


share the indefiniteness and darkness which is only removed 
by vonrd, which as he says of the “ideas,” Spec. Leg. i. 48, 
‘“‘ give order to the disordered, definiteness to the indefinite, 
bounds to the boundless, shape to the shapeless.” See 
on § 46 (App. p. 452). 

> In face of what has just been said of ether, Cohn must 
surely be wrong in translating ‘“‘a purer beam of ether.” 
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e 4 e > e 7 > 4 , 
38 yuioyovpevov. o 5 nvioxos akpaTrw déyyet TeEpt- 
\ 4 


39 


40 


4 


—" 


Aapuropevos ev KUKAW vadparos Kal OvoToTa0Tos 
Hv, Tats appapuyais Tis dpews dvd poupievns n 
O€, Kalrou Toho p peovros els avTHY Tupos, dvreixev 
Epwtt extoTm Tob Dedoacbar. yvnovov dé ipepov 
Kat md0ov (dwyv 6 maTHp Kal owTHp HAénoe Kal 
Kparos: dovs TH THS oypews m™pooBory Tijs éavTod 
béas ovK eplovyce, Kal” doov oldv TE my Ywphoar 
yevnTnv Kal Ouqrny guow, ovyxt Tijs ) €or ep 
ghawovons, aAAa THs dtu EoTW. EKeivo pev yap, 
6 Kal ayalod KpeitTov Kat povados mpeaBUTepov 
Kat évos etAiKpivéotepov, apnyavov tbh’ €eTépov 
Bewpetobat twos, didoTe povw Oduis atta sd’ 
éauToo katahapBaveoban. 

VII. To 5° ort cor, brdpfews ovopare KaTa- 
Anmrov ov, 7 od mavres ) ovx 66@ TH BeATiov 
KataArapBdvovow: adN’ of wev dvTiKpus amedHvavTo 
und’ dAws elvat Td Betov, ot 5é evedoiacay érrapypo- 
TepioavTes WS OvK ExXOVTES ElmEiv, ETE EOTLV EITE 
py, ob dé Kat Eber paGAAov 7 Aoyiopad Tas sept 
brapfews Oeot Kopioavres evvolas mapa TV 
tpepovTwy edo€av evoroxws etoePetv dSerovdatpovia 
Thv evoeBevav yapagavres.. ef Sé tiwes Kal dv 
emoTHUNns toxvoav gdavtaciwOnvar Tov ToLnTHY 


1 So all mss. except A, which has é6voua, which is accepted 
by Cohn. His translation “the only comprehensible idea 
(or conception, Begriff) of His subsistence’? I cannot fit 
into the Greek, or indeed give any meaning to dvopza. 


* Cohn translates “ resisted the longing,” but is this sense ? 
Cf. Spec. Leg. i. 37, 38, of the same subject, “the soul’s eye 
is dizzied by the flashing of the rays. Yet it does not 
therefore faintheartedly give up the task.” 
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ruled by its charioteer. That charioteer, ringed as he 38 
was with beams of undiluted light, was beyond his 
sight or conjecture, for the eye was darkened by the 
dazzling beams. Yet in spite of the fiery stream 
which flooded it, his sight held its own in its unutter- 
able longing to behold the vision. The Father and 39 
Saviour perceiving the sincerity of his yearning in pity 
gave power to the penetration of his eyesight and 
did not grudge to grant him the vision of Himself 
in so far as it was possible for mortal and created 
nature to contain it. Yet the vision only showed 
that He 1s, not what He is. For this which is better 40 
than the good, more venerable than the monad, 
purer than the unit, cannot be discerned by anyone 
else ; to God alone is it permitted to apprehend 
God. 7 

VII. Now the fact that He 1s, which can be appre- 
hended under the name of His subsistence, is not 
apprehended by all or at any rate not in the best 
way. Some distinctly deny that there is such a thing 
as the Godhead. Others hesitate and fluctuate as 
though unable to state whether there is or not. 
Others whose notions about the subsistence of God 
are derived through habit rather than thinking trom 
those who brought them up, believe themselves to 
have successfully attained to religion yet have left 
on it the imprint of superstition.? Others again who 41 
have had the strength through knowledge to envisage 


>’ For the argument in these two sections cf. Spec. Leg. 
i. 33 ff., and note giving reference to other authors, vol. vii. 
p. 616. The statement of it given in Leg. All. iii. 97-99 
resembles this still more closely, as those who gain the know- 
ledge of God from creation are compared as here with those 
who have a higher inspiration, though the example there is 
Moses, not Jacob. 
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42 


43 


44 


PHILO 


Kal Wyeuova Tob TavTds, TO Aeydopevov 57) TOTO 
Kdtwlev dvw mpofAfov. womep yap ets evvopov 
TOAwW TOvde TOV KOGLOV TrapeADorTEs Kal Deacdpevot 
viv pev €oT@oav’ cpewnv Kal medidda, oTapTov 
Kal d€vdpwv Kal KapT@v ere b€ Kal TravToiwy Cwwv 
| dvdmAewv, emi &’ atts avaxexyvpéva treAdyn Kat 
Nipvas Kat TroTapovds avOuyevets TE Kal YELpLdppous, 
Kal Gépos Kal mvevuaTwr evKpacias, Kal TOV 
ernolwy wpav Tas evappovious petaBodAds, Kat 
emt macaw yAuov Kat oeAnvnv mAdvntds Te Kal 
amAavets aoTépas Kal TOV ovpTTAaVTA Ovpavoy eV 
Ta€eoL PETA THS oikelas oTpaTLds Tppoopevor, 
Koopov aAnOwov év Kdopm mepitroAobvTa, Oav- 
pacavres Kal KatamAayevtes eis evvorav HADov 
akdAovbov tots daveiow, 6tt dpa Tooaita KaAAy 
Kal ovTws wmepBaAAovoa Takis ovK amavTOLGA- 
tubévTa =yéyovev, add’ bad Twos Snpvovpyob 
KOGMOTOLOU, Kal OTL TpdvoLtav davayKatov elvat: 
vowos yap pvoews emupedActabat TO TrEeTTOLNKOS TOU 
VEyOvoTos. aAN’ obtoi ye ot Peoméorou 
Kal TaVv adAAwy dvevnvoxoTes, OTTep E~nv, KaTwWHeV 
dvw mpojAfov ota dua Tivos ovpaviov KAipakos, 
amo T@Y Epywv eiKoTL AOYLoL oToYaGdpEVOL TOV 
Onproupyov. et S€ Tues eduvyAbnoav avrov && 
éautod KatadaPeiy eTépw pndevi ypnodmevo Ao- 
VLioU@ avvepy@ mpos THv Oéav, ev sotots Kal 
yvnotiots Yepamevtats Kat Deodireow ws adnbds 
avaypagecOwoav. TovtTwv cot 6 XaAdaioti pev 

1 So mss. Cohn following Mangey aperdoav. But cf. De 
Cher. 26 (of earth) 4 S€ povn trav Tod Kéopov pepadv éordca 
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the Maker and Ruler of all have in the common 
phrase advanced from down to up. Entering the 
world as into a well-ordered city they have beheld 
the earth standing fast, highland and lowland full of 
sown crops and trees and fruits and all kinds of living 
creatures to boot; also spread over its surface, 
seas and lakes and rivers both spring fed and winter 
torrents. They have seen too the air and breezes so 
happily tempered, the yearly seasons changing in 
harmonious order, and over all the sun and moon, 
planets and fixed stars, the whole heaven and heaven’s 
host, line upon line, a true universe in itself revolving 
within the universe. Struck with admiration and 
astonishment they arrived at a conception according 
with what they beheld, that surely all these beauties 
and this transcendent order has not come into being 
automatically but by the handiwork of an architect 
and world maker ; also that there must be a provi- 
dence, for it is a law of nature that a maker should 
take care of what has been made. These 
no doubt are truly admirable persons and superior to 
the other classes. They have as I said advanced 
from down to up by a sort of heavenly ladder and by 
reason and reflection® happily inferred the Creator 
from His works. But those, if such there be, who 
have had the power to apprehend Him through Him- 
self without the co-operation of any reasoning process 
to lead them to the sight, must be recorded as holy 
and genuine worshippers and friends of God in very 
truth. In their company is he who in the Hebrew is 


¢ Lit. “by a probable (or reasonable) calculation,” cf. 
De Dec. 40 etxdte paddov 8 adnbet Aoyropa. 


mayiws €oTia mpos THY tadaidv wrdouaoTa. Ilere it is quite 
to the point as an antithesis to wepuoAodvra ovpavov. 
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44 


45 


46 


47 


PHILO 


Tpocayopevopevos ‘Topana, “EAAnuort be Opa@v 
/eov, ovx olds €or 6 Geds—robro yap GL XAVOV, 
ws epyy—, aAN’ ore €or, ov Trap” eTEpou Twos 
pabeiy, ovyi TOV KaTa viv, ovyxt TOV KaT ovpavov, 
ovx! TOV 60a oToLxeia 7 ovyKpipara Ovnra Te 
av Kat abavata, adAAa map’ adrod povov pera- 
\ A 23Q 7 v4 > “A / 
KAnbets THY idtay Vrrap&w avapivar GeAnoavTos 
e 
UKETN. ms o 4 mpooBodn yeyover, a€vov bud 
Tivos elkovos tOetv. Tov atoOynrov TobTOv mAvov pn) 
ETepw Twi Oewpoduev 7) HAiw; Ta 5é doTpa pH 
tiow adAdouts 4 aotpots Dewpoduev; Kal ovvddAws 
\ A Ss 9 > \ 4 \ >? \ \ 
To das dp ov dwt Brémerat; Tov avrov 81) 
Tpotrov Kal 6 beds eavtod déyyos av &° avtot 
povov Oewpetrar, pndevos dAAou ouvepyobvtTos 7 
OvvayLevou ouvepyhoa Tpos THV ethucpw} Karadnipy 
\ 
Tijs Umrdp£ews adrod. oToxaoTal pev obv ol amo 
TOV YEyYOVOTWY TOV ayEeVNTOV Kal yevrynTHY TOV dAwV 
omevdoovTes Dewpetv, Guowdv ti Sp@vres Tots aro 
4 4 U4 > ~ 4 ” > A 
duados povddos puow Epevv@at, deov epmradwy 70 
povddos—apy7) yop avTn—dvdada oKoTretv’ adnbevav 
de pleTiagw ot Tov Oeov dep pavracwbevres, 
dwt Pars. VIII. 76 pev odv péytorov 
S ” \ \ A 4 aA 
GOAov elpyTaL. mpos de TovTous AapPaver BoaPetov 
3 aoKnTyns AexOjvar prev ovK evdypov, vonOjvar de 
apioTov’ ovopatetar de TO BpaBetov mAaTous vapKy 


* Or very possibly (as Cohn) “having had his name 
changed ”’ (from Jacob to Israel), referring of course to Gen. 
xxxli, 28 “thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but 
Israel,” cf. De Mut. 81. But see App. p. 452. 

> I understand idiav, which Cohn ignores, to mean that 
His existence is to be distinguished from all other existences, 
and to give something of the sense in which we speak of a 
personal God. 
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called Israel but in our tongue the God-seer who sees 
not His real nature, for that, as I said, is impossible— 
but that He 1s. And this knowledge he has gained 
not from any other source, not from things on earth 
or things in Heaven, not from the elements or com- 
binations of elements mortal or immortal, but at the 
summons? of Him alone who has willed to reveal His 
existence as a person? to the suppliant. How this 45 
access has been obtained may be well seen through 
an illustration. Do we behold the sun which sense 
perceives by any other thing than the sun, or the 
stars by any others than the stars, and in general is 
not light seen by light? In the same way God too 
is His own brightness and is discerned through Him- 
self alone, without anything co-operating or being 
able to co-operate in giving a perfect apprehension 
of His existence. They then do but make a happy 46 
guess, who are at pains to discern the Uncreated, 
and Creator of all from His creation, and are on the 
same footing as those who try to trace the nature 
of the monad from the dyad, whereas observation 
of the dyad should begin with the monad which is 
the starting-point.° The seekers for truth are those 
who envisage God through God, light through light. 
VIII. So much for his chief reward. 47 
But besides all this the Practiser receives a prize 
with an ill-sounding name but excellent when we 
consider its meaning.? This prize is symbolically 


¢ Cf. De Som. ii. 70, where the monad is equated to the 
maker and the dyad to the thing made. See App. p. 452. 

@ Gen. xxxii. 25. Cf. De Som. i. 130, where the same phrase 
*“jll-sounding name” is used and the same interpretation 
given. For the txx “the broad part of the thigh was 
numbed” the R.V. has “the hollow of his thigh was 
strained ” (A:V. “ out of joint’’). 
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[416] cvpBoAuKads: adaloveia ev yap Kat dreporyia | dua 
Tob mAdTovs eu aiveTar, Xeouevyns Tis puxfs 
dyeTpov ep a py det xvou, Oud d€ THs vapKns 
peTEewpov Kal mrepvanpevov TpdyBaTos,, olnoews, 

48 cuoToAy. ovppopov de ovdey ovTws WS TO Kexa- 
aopévov Kal averévov THV Opu@v avakonhvai Te 
Kat vapkioa, mapefev Todvs mvevpatiKods Tévous, 
iv 9 Tov mraBay GpLeTpOS loxvs efaolevnoaca 
mAdTOS e€uTapaoyn puxiis T@ BeAriove Jeper. 

49 Mpoceferaaréov de ore Kat OlKELOTOTOV exdoTw 
TOV TpLoVv ameveunOn To GOAoV. TH pev yap éK 
didacoKkaNrias TeAewwhevTe miotis, émeLd7) TOV pav- 
Odvovta motetoar det TH SiddoKovTL TrEpl WV 
bonyetrar: SvoKoAov ydp, padAdov 8 addvvarov 

50 amuoTobvTa maidevecOar. TH dé Kat evdporpiav 
dvoews em’ apeTiv d0dcavtT. yapa: yaptrov yap 7 
evovia Kal Ta dvcEws SHpa, THs Suavolas edOuEtaus 
Kat evoKO7rots emiBoAats mpooyavovperns, ev als 
amdvws edpioxer Ta Cyntovpeva, Kabamep brroBoAews 
evdobev danxobvros” yap avvToLos TMV a7ropou- 

51 weve eUpeous xapTov. T@ dé du aoxyoews TeEpt- 
TrounoapLevep ppovnow Spacis’ peTa yap Tov ev 
VEOTHTL TPO.kT LOY Biov 6 év alla Dewpntucos tos 
ApLOTOS Kal lepwiraros, ov ota KU epynTav Tra.pa.- 
mepipas € emt mpvpvav oO Deos € eVEXELpLOE TOUS olaKas 
ws tkav@ mndadvovyety Ta eETiyera’ ywpis yap 

¢ Or more accurately “currents of spirit force.” Cf. Quis 
Rerum 242, where the avevyarixolt tovo. are the ligaments 
which keep bodies in cohesion. See note there for some 
references, to which add De Aet. 125, where hard stones are 
said to decompose when their é&s or cohesion weakens, 


** e€us being a aveupatixds tévos Which though hard to loosen is 
not unbreakable.” Cohn gives for it here “ geistige Spann- 
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called the “ numbing of the broad part.’”’ By the 
‘broad part’ arrogance and pride are suggested, 
since the soul spreads itself inordinately in the 
wrong direction ; by “ numbing,” the contraction of 
the conceit which lifts itself on high and puffs itself 
out. And nothing is so profitable as that the laxity 48 
and free play of the appetites should be hampered 
and numbed with their vitalizing forces * paralysed so 
that the inordinate strength of the passions may be 
exhausted and thus provide a breadth in which the 
better part of the soul may expand. 

A further question for consideration is the special 49 
suitability of the reward assigned to each of the three. 
Faith for him who was perfected through teaching, 
since the learner must believe the instructions of his 
teacher : to educate a disbeliever is difficult or rather 
impossible. Joy for him who through the happiness 50 
of his natural endowments arrives at virtue. For 
good abilities and natural gifts are a matter for 
rejoicing. The mind exults in the facility of its 
apprehension and the felicity of the processes? by 
which it discovers what it seeks without labour, as 
though dictated by an inward prompter. For to find 
the solution of difficulties quickly must bring joy. 
Vision for him who attains wisdom through practice. 51 
For after the active life of youth the contemplative 
life of old age is the best and most sacred—, that life 
which God sends to the stern like a helmsman and 
entrusts the rudder into its hands as well fitted to 
steer the course of earthly things. For without con- 
kraft,” Mangey ‘“‘animi spiritus.”’ As stated in the note 
to Quis Rerum 242, mvedua, rovos and fs are almost con- 
vertible terms. But the application of them here to moral or 
spiritual life is unusual. 

» Or “ applications.” 
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Oewpias emorTnpoviKns obdev THY TpaTTopevwv 
Kadov. 

52 IX. ‘Evos étu pnodels avopos, oToxalomevos 
Too py paxpnyopely, eml TO dxcohovBa. Tov Adyov 
Tpésouar. 6 8 avyp ovTos Tovs lepovs aydvas 
és oredhavwleis exnpvxOn: Aéyw dé tepods ov 
Tovs mapa moAdois vopyiloyevous—aviepor. yap 
obToi ye Biaus Kat UBpeot Kal GdiKiots avTL TaV 
dvr aro Tye puev yépa Kal TYLaS mpoTEivovTEes—, 
GAN ovs 7 pox mEpuKeE duabAciv, dpovyjcer pev 
[AvvornTo. Kal Travoupyiay éXavvovca, cwhpoovvy 
d€ aowTiav Kal pevowAtay, dvd peiq b€ OpacvTnTa 
Kal deiiar, Kal Tais dAAaus 6 dpetais tas avTilérous 
KaKias, out pe? eavTais pnre aAAats ovpdépovtar.’ 

53 maca fev ovV QL apeTat mraplevor, kahNuorever de 
ws €v yop@ mapadaBoica THY Hyepoviay 7 «v- 
o¢Beva, Hv éxAnpwoato diadepdvTws 6 DeodAdyos 
Mwvojs, dv Hv peta pupiwy adAAwv, dep év Tots 
ypadeiot mept Tod Kat avTov Biov PELHVUTAL, 
TeTTapwv dOrAwy eLaupérwv Tuyxaver, [TUxXwV] 
BaotAeias, vopobecias, mpopnreias, ApXrepwavvns. 

54 Baowvevs Te yap yeyovev, odk Eber TH KabeoTart 

[417] wera | otpatids Te Kal OmAwY vauTLKS Te Kat 
meCucns Kat immuKns dSuvapews, add’ dro Oeod 


1 So mss. Cohn reads cupdépovor and translates (ignoring 
the feminine of dAAats) ‘‘ are of no use either to themselves or to 
others.”” So too Mangey “ neque sibi ipsis neque aliis pro- 
sunt.” I see little or no point in the remark. On the other 
hand od cupdépovra =“ do not agree with” gives an excellent 
sense. Cf. Spec. Leg. iii. 88, where dela and Opdacos are 
called antagonistic (uwaydpeva) passions. The battle of the 
virtues against the vices is assisted by the disunion of the 
latter. 
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templation and the knowledge which it gives no 
activity attains excellence.* 

IX. One other man I[ will mention and then, as I 52 
wish to avoid prolixity, proceed to the next part of 
the subject. This man is he who in the sacred con- 
tests one after the other was proclaimed the winner of 
the crown. By sacred contests I do not mean those 
which men regard as such?; they are unholy since 
they offer instead of the utmost penalties honours and 
crowns to violence, outrage and injustice. I mean 
those which the soul has to fight out, wielding 
successfully wisdom against folly and knavery, mod- 
eration against profligacy and miserliness, courage 
against rashness and cowardice, and the other vir- 
tues against the opposite ¢ vices which are at variance 
with one another @ and with other vices too. Now all 53 
the virtues are virgins, but the fairest among them all, 
the acknowledged queen of the dance, is piety, which 
Moses, the teacher of divine lore, in a special degree 
had for his own, and through it gained among a mul- 
titude of other gifts, which have been described in 
the treatises dealing with his life, four special re- 
wards, the offices of king, legislator, prophet and high 
priest. For he did not become king in the ordinary 54 
way by the aid of troops and weapons or of the might 
of ships and infantry and cavalry. It was God who 

@ On §§ 49-51 see App. p. 453. 

’ For this often repeated remark about the “sacred” 
games cf. e.g. De Agr. 113. 

¢ 4.@. opposite to the virtues, but perhaps better “ anti- 
thetical’’ ‘“‘ opposed to each other,” as the three pairs of 
vices all fall under this head. 

4 Or “‘ to themselves,” but €avr- is often used reciprocally, 
and this best suits the sense, as I understand it. See note 1. 


¢ Cf. Mos. ii. 3, where the scheme here summarized, on 
which the whole book is based, is laid down. | 
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xeipotovnfeis Exovoiw yvwun TOV apxopevwy, os 
Tois UmnKOOLS EvelpydoaTo THY EKOVOLOV aipeow. 
dvavo0os yap Kal GKTHUWY Kal aXpTLaTosS [LoVvos 
obdtos Baotreds jyiv aveypady, mpo Tod TUdAod Tov 
Br€rovra mAotrov aomacdpevos Kai, ef Set pndev 
DrooTetAdevov eimeiv, tov. Jeod KAHpov idiav 
65 ovoiay vmoAauBavwv. 6 6 avros yiverar Kal 
vonobérns: Set yap tov Baoidda mpoordatrew Kal 
amayopevev* vouos dé ovdev €or ETEpov 7 Adyos 
TpooTaTTwyv & ypy Kal amayopevwy & LL) xXp7). 
émel 5° ddnAov TO év ExaTépw ovpudépov—ayvoia 
yap ToAAdKis KeAevopev & Ly) OE7 Kal ATrayopevopeV 
GQ Set mpdtrew—, oiKeiov Hv tpitov AaPeiv, mpo- 
dnreiav, eis TO AmTatoTov,—éppynveds yap E€oTi 
6 Mpodrrns Eevdobev dmyNXobVTOS TA AEKTéa TOD Deod, 
56 Tapa Oem 5° ovdev Uraitiov,—réraptrov 5° apx- 
tepwovrvnv, dt Fs mpodyntevwv emoTNpoviKds 
Oepamevoes TO Gv Kal Tas Urép TOV drynKOWwV 
KatopUovvTwy prev evxapiotias, e¢ de dtapap- 
Tdvotev, EvXaS Kal ikeoias tAacKopevos ToLCETAL. 
Tatra pds ovTa id€as aAAndAovyeiv odeirer tots 
dppovias Seapots evwhevta Kai mepi Tov avTov 
1 Cohn puts a full stop after taizvov. But the accusative 


dpxvepwovrvny shows that the construction after oixetov #v AaBetv 
is continued and é€pyunveds . . . dzairiov is parenthetical. 


@ The thought seems to be as in Spec. Leg. iv. 157, that 
the divine election is somehow compatible with free choice 
by the people. 

» Cf. Ex. iv. 10. Moses says “I am a stammerer (?) (icyve- 
dwvos) and slow of tongue.” 

¢ The translation assumes that xAjpov Oeod alludes to “‘ the 
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appointed him by the free judgement of his subjects, 
God who created in them the willingness to choose 
him as their sovereign.*? Of him alone we read that 
without the gifts of speech? or possessions or money 
he was made a king, he who eschewed the blind wealth 
and embraced that which has eyes to see, and, as we 
may say without reserve, held that all he owned was 
to have God for his heritage. This same person was 55 
also a lawgiver. For a king must enjoin and forbid 
and a law is nothing else but a pronouncement en- 
joining what ought to be done and forbidding what 
ought not.? But in both cases there is uncertainty as 
to what is profitable, since through ignorance we 
often enjoin what should not be done and forbid what 
should be done, and therefore it was meet that he 
should receive a third gift of prophecy to keep his 
feet from stumbling. For the prophet is the inter- 
preter of God who prompts from within what he 
should say, and with God nothing is in fault. Meet 56 
also’ that he should have the fourth office of chief 
priesthood to enable him armed with prophetic 
knowledge to worship the Self-existent, and offer up 
thanksgivings for his subjects when they do well and 
prayers and supplications for propitiation when they 
do amiss. All these are one in kind; they should 
co-exist united with bonds of harmony and be found 


Lord is thy portion,”’ addressed to Levi. But the phrase is 
very strange. Possibly “‘the portion which God gave him,” 
but this again is strange as well as feeble. Mangey’s “ quid- 
quid deus possidet ’’ seems to me even less satisfactory, while 
Cohn’s “das Erbe Gottes”’ tells us nothing. I understand 
tHv idtay ovciay to mean “his personal possessions.” 

4 On the definition of vouos see App. p. 454. 

¢ The construction with otxeiov #v AaBety continues, see 
note 1. 
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> 4 e 4 7 A 4 e€ , 
e€eralec0a, ds O yé Twos TaY TeTTApwW voTEpt- 
Cw arehns els WyEpmoviav, XwAnV a avn -Levos KOWOYV 
TpaypLaTwv emripehevav. 

X. “Ads pev 67 tTaHV Kal’ Exactov dvdpa TiHe- 

/ 10X 0 de \ 5A w \ 
péevwv abAwv: TieTrar de Kat OAoLs otKOLS Kal 
ToAvavOpwrois ovyyevelais. avtixa Tob €Ovous 

> , \ 4 3 4 A 
eis Swdexa dudds Stavepnfevtos todpibuor Tats 
durais eiow ryepoves, od povov puds oiKias 7 GUy- 

4 > A \ lA > / > \ 
yevelas, GAA Kal yvnoiwTépas oikerdTyHTOS* adeAGot 
yap Opomatpion TavtTes: 6 5€ ToUTWY TamTTOS Kal 
TpoTamTos OvV TH TATpL yeyovaow apyynyeTar TOD 
EOvous. 6 pev obv TpWTos Trpds GAnOevav ex TUpoV 
petabéewevos Kat THS ev Tots pabjuac. Xaddaixis 
TepOpeias dmepiowv evexa TedetoTépas dyews, Hv 
@ Ul Sr @ Vil > A 0 ~ , 

eacapevos €AxGeis’ yKodovO@nce TH avTacia, 

Ul \ , 4 e \ / ~ / 
Kabdmep Tov aidnpdov dacw tro Aifov Tis payvy- 

4 > \ A ‘4 > 
Twos €AkeoOar, avTi aodgiatob yevdopevos ex d10a- 
4 4 \ \ A A 4 
oKadias aodds, 7roAdovs pév Eoxe Traldas, ATravTas 
4 a “A 
de mAnv Eevos brratTiovs, M” TA TELoWATA TOD yévous 
> “A > ~ ~ 
exdnodpevos acpadds evwpyicato. Ta 8 vid 
maAw advropabh Kat adrodidaxtov KTyoapevy 
dvaw dvo ovveBn Traidas yevéoOar, Tov pév ayptov 
Kat atiGacov, Bvpod yeuovta Kat emOupias Kal 
~ lon 4 
auvoAws TO THs buys aAoyov jpépos emiTeTEryiKOTG 

1 mss. DedyOeis. 

2 So A. The other ss. have 6s, which Cohn follows. The 
dative seems to me better sense. We do not come to Isaac’s 
history till the next sentence. The point is that Abraham’s 
family would have failed | but for this one son. We might 


perhaps have expected ov after exdyodpevos, but the dative 
can depend on évwppicaro. 
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embodied in the same person, since he who falls short 
in any of the four is imperfectly equipped for govern- 
ment and the administration of public affairs which 
he has undertaken will limp and halt. 

X. “This may suffice for the rewards set before 57 
individual men, but houses and families of many 
members have theirs also. For instance the twelve 
tribes into which the nation was divided had the same 
number of chieftains connected not only by member- 
ship of the same house and family but by a still more 
real affinity, for they were brothers with the same 
father, and their grandfather and great-grandfather 
as well as their father were the founders of the nation. 
The first of these who passed from vanity to truth, 58 
who spurned the impostures of Chaldean astrology ° 
for the sake of the fuller spectacle which he beheld 
and followed the vision, drawn to it as iron is said to 
be drawn by the magnet, thus changed by instruc- 
tion from sophist to sage, had many children, but all 
faulty ° save one to whom he bound fast the cables 
of the race and there found a safe haven. That son 59 
again endued with a nature which learned from no 
other teacher than itself had two sons. One was wild 
and indocile, brimful of fierce temper and lust, who to 
sum him up armed the unreasoning part of the soul 


¢ The gist of the next four sections is that the reward to 
families as families only applies to Jacob’s children. Neither 
Abraham’s nor Isaac’s, both of which contained degenerate 
members, qualified for it. 

>’ This perhaps rather than, as Cohn, “science,” as in 
De Virt. 212, where see note. Compare also the Latin 
use of ‘‘ mathematicus ’’=astrologer, Juv. xiv. 248, and 
elsewhere. 

¢ See Gen. xxv. 6 “‘ Abraham gave all that he had,to Isaac 
his son, but to the sons of his concubines he gave gifts, and 
sent them away from Isaac his son.” Cf. De Mig. 94. 
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~ A > @& \ 

T@ AoyiK@, Tov 8° ywepov Kai dirdvOpwrov, Kado- 
> , > \ 4 3 4 4 A > 4 > 
Kayabias | epactyv’ iadtyTds TE Kal aTudias, EV 

4 ~ Va 
BeATio TeTaypévov TAEEL, Aoyiopot TpoaywvioTHy, 
, ae f+ b] ~ 
adpoovvns avtimadov: ottés €oTw 6 Tpitos TaV 
~ 4 \ 
apynyeT@v, 6 moAvmais TE Kal pdovos EUTEKVOS, 
downs év diac. Tots pepect THs olkias, old Tus 
4 
yewpyos «voaiuwy amacay THY omopay Eemoawv 
~ 4 A 4 
G@ov WMepov TE KAaL KapTroddpov. 
XI. "Eyer 8 Exaoros ta&v TpLdv THY pyTHV biy- 
2 _f , > ~ a 9 / 
yyow ovpPorov dtavoias apavots, nv émuoKeTTéov. 
avTika TravTt T@ SidacKopevw ovpPaiver peTiovTe 
A > V4 > > A > A¢ > 4 \ 4 
mpos emoTHUNnV atroATretv apabiav apabia dé troAV- 
~ e ~ 4 
youv. ia Tobro 6 mp@Tos A€yerar ToAVTrais pév, 
> 4 \ A ” > , eA e “A 
ovdeva 5é THY ddAAwY akiwoas viov adTod ypnpa- 
4 \ e ff 4 4 \ e 4 
tilew mAnv Evos* TpOTTOV ‘yap TiWa Kal oO pavOdvewn 
\ ~ > 4 ” \ 
GmoKypuUTTEL TA THS apablas Exyova Kal ws éxOpa 
lo A 4 \ 
Kat Svopevn Taparetrar. voce. ye pv mavres ot 
” \ rv An \ > e A VN , 
dvOpwror, mpw teAcwOhfvat tov ev avtois Adyov, 
> la / \ > “A 
KeieOa ev peopiw KaKias Kal apeTis mpos pn- 
4 > \ 
Sérepa mw TaAavrevortes: emretdav Se TTEpvEdmevos 
1 > 4 
MSS. epyarnv. 
2 Cohn supposes that some words have fallen out between 
PP , wv A ‘ 
Sutynow and odpBodov such as ravrnv: gore dé kai. But ‘“‘ each 


has the literal history as a symbol” for “has in its literal 
history a symbol”’ is perhaps not impossible Greek. 


@ Or perhaps simply “ belonging to the better class.” But 
mpoaywvioryy suggests a military metaphor. Cf. De Virt. 127. 

’ For the use of yyepos see App. p. 454. 

¢ The allegory of §§ 61-65, which is only concerned with the 
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to war against the rational. The other was gentle 
and kindly, a lover of noble conduct, of equality and 
simplicity, a soldier of the better cause,” the champion 
of reason and antagonist of folly. This is the third 60 
of the founders, father of many children and alone 
among the three blessed in them all, who met with 
no mishap in any part of his household, like a happy 
husbandman who sees his whole crop safe and sound, 
thriving under his hand ® and bearing fruit. 

XI. In each of the three the literal story is sym- 61 
bolical of a hidden meaning which demands examina- 
tion.© Thus everyone who is taught, when he passes 
over to knowledge, must abandon ignorance. Ignor- 
ance is multiform and therefore it is said of the first 
of the three that he was the father of many children 
but did not deem any of them worthy to be called his 
sons save one. For the learner may also be said to 
disown the offspring of ignorance and discard them, 
seeing their hostility and ill will. Again naturally all 62 
we men, before the reason in us is fully grown, lie in 
the borderline between vice and virtue with no bias 
to either side. But when the mind is fully fledged 


** children,” that is with the different lines of conduct shown 
by the three types of souls, is difficult in parts, but the 
general gist is as follows: 

(a) The soul susceptible to teaching is under many ignorant 
illusions, but ultimately discards them for knowledge. 

(8) The naturally-gifted soul does not at once develop its 
instinctive love of good, but only when it reaches maturity. 
But there comes a stage when its instinctive love of happiness 
asserts itself. Till then its ‘‘ Esau’ and “‘ Jacob ”’ are treated 
with impartiality. There is a certain likeness to De Sac. 
15-16 and Quis Rerum 294-299. Philo did not expect much 
positive virtue in early life. 

(y) The soul which consolidates its natural gifts and in- 
struction by exercise produces al] the virtues. 
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e a v4 A ~ \ U oA ~ ~ 
0 vods OAn TH buyh dua TavTwr adTis TOV mEepav 
~ A > 4 + A b) A A 
pavraciww0f Tro ayabbv, ddetos mpos avdTo Kal 
A e “A A 4 > A A 
TTYNVOS Opa TO ovyyeyevvnpevov adeApov Kakov 
> / 4 a A > 4 A > 4 
omliow KaTaAdimwv, 6 Kal amopevyer THY évavTiav 
500 > / a? > A 4) > 7 
63 OOOV QMETAOTPETITL. TOUT EOTLVY O QLVLTTETAL 
4 e AN 4 A 4 A 4 
paokwy viods dvo yeyevnabar Sidvpous TH hvoews 
> 4 , A \ > 4 > 
evpotpov AayovTt: mavTos yap avbpwrov Kar 
> A Ld ~ / aA } e 4 
apyas aua TH yevéoer Kvopopel Sidvpa 7 vyx7), 
4 e ” \ > , e 4 
KaKOV, ws edyv, Kal ayalov, ExaTepov davTactov- 
4 4 de A 50 4 4 4 
pévyn’ pakapias dé Kat evdaiovos oTav TUYN 
, e ~ A e7 \ \ > 4 4 9 > A 
pepioos, OAK pid pémet mpds TO ayabov, HT emi 
4 
Oarepa more taAavrevoaca pT’ éemapdotepioaca 
A A > 4 e > > A \ 4 
64 7™pos TO tadppoTmov. 1 8 ayabis pev ddcews 
> “A \ A 4 > la > 4 
ayabns 5é Kat mawWevoews emAaxodoa KaK TpiToV 
auvacknbeiaa tots THs apeTis Oewphywacw, ws 
pndev adra@v €& emumoAns 7AadGa,’ eyKoAda 8° ectvar 
Kal evTeTUTMpeva Ta TaVTA KaNdTEp VevpoLs TLOLY 
e 4 “A \ e / A \ U4 
evwlévta, KTaTa. pev vyeiav, KTatar Sé Sdvapw, 
ois evxpoia pev €€ aldots, edeEia de Kat KaddXos 
> , , A Va > ~ Q e 
65 emuyiveTar. ‘yevouervyn dé TAHpwua apeTav de 7 
pux7 dua Tpi@v THY apiotwr, dvaews Kai pabrjoews 
Kal aGokyoews, ovdev ev EavTH KaTaXdimobca KeEVvoV 
> A \ 
eis mapodov addwyv, yerva TéAcvov apiOuov, ditTas 
ta te / > 4 A 4 lon “A 
vidv é€ddas, ametkdviopa Kal pina Tob C@duaKod 


1 MSS, emumrAadGay. 
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when it has seen and absorbed into every part of its 
vitality the vision of the good, it ranges freely and 
wings its way to reach that vision and leaves behind 
good’s brother and birth-fellow evil, which also flies 
away straight on in the opposite direction.* This is 63 
what underlies his saying that the possessor of a highly 
gifted nature was the father of twins. For the soul 
of every man from the first as soon as he is born bears 
in its womb the twins good and evil as I have said 
and has the vision of both before him, but, when it 
comes to have happiness and bliss for its lot, it inclines 
uniformly to the god, never swaying in the other 
direction nor oscillating into equilibrium between 
the two. Once more if the soul has received a 64 
good nature, good instruction and thirdly therewith 
exercise in the principles of virtue, none of them 
fluid and superficial, but all cemented within it, 
firmly impressed and strung as it were into a unity, 
it wins health, wins power, and to these are added 
the fine hue of modesty and a robust and comely 
form.’ This soul through the triple excellence of 65 
nature, learning and practice becomes the plenitude 
of virtues, leaving no empty room within itself where 
other things can enter, and it engenders sons twice 
six in number, the perfect number, the copy and 
likeness of the zodiac cycle, a source of increased 


@ The last words are obscure. As the good is stationary, 
why should the evil fly away? It would be possible to take 
6 as accusative after drogevye, i.e. the mind in flving to the 
good is necessarily flying from evil, but no intelligible sense 
can be given to 77 évavtiav odor. 

’ Possibly he means that such health of soul leads to 
bodily health, or that its spiritual qualities are analogous to 
such bodily gifts. I do not understand the point of the “‘ fine 
complexion from modesty.” 
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KUKAov, T7pos THY TaV evTadla BeATiwow. * odTOS 
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3 
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> 4 a2 , \ 
extiaOynoav, didackarcia® dpovijcews Kal diKaso- 
, \ > @ A 
auvns Kal oovoTyTOs, ev ols Kal 7H THS aAdAns 
> lo A A 
apEeThs peTatroinots peyadompeT@s Siepevvarac. 
XII. Ta pév otv amoveunbévta mddau Tots 
> A A 5Or A \ Ou r aN } 4 
ayafots GBAa Kow?h Te Kat (dia A€AeKTaL TUTWdE- 
272 @ \ \ , , > » 
oTepov, ad wv Kal ta mapaded0évTa Svvait’ av 
Tis evprapéotata® cuvopav. é&is dé Tas mpoTeDeioas 
A A bd 
Tots Trovnpots KoAdcets [ev reper] maAw emioKeTTTEOV 
> \ 4 
VEVIKWTEPOV, ETTEL TAS KATA fLEpos avaypddewy ov 
4 > > 4 4 9% / 
Kaupos. eyeveTd Tis KaT apyas evOUs, 6T OUTW 
\ ~ > 4 4 > , > 4 
TO TOV avOpwrwv yévos eTANBvVEV, AdeApoKTOVOS. 
obTOS €oTW 6 TPHTOS Evayys, 6 Tpa@Tos Kabapev- 
1 Here I think the section, which Cohn places at éx Todde, 
should begin. See note a. 


2 mss. dtdacKaAia (-at Or -as). 
3 MSS. evuapéoTepor. 


¢ 4.e. the soul here described brings blessings or has in- 
fluence for good on the world around it, as the Zodiac, the 
greatest of the heavenly bodies (Spec. Leg. ii. 178, De Som. 
ii. 112), has above. What these blessings are is not stated. 
(They may be perhaps identical with the specific qualities 
assigned to the twelve tribes in De Som. ii. 31-36.) But it 
is enough that they have the perfection of twelve, which is 
perfect as the duplication of the first perfect number six, see 
Spec. Leg. ii. 177. On the Zodiac see App. p. 454. 

At this point the allegory of the three types of soul, though 
alluded to incidentally in the next sentence, really ends, and 
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welfare to things here below.“ This is the household, 
which kept safe from harm, perfect and united both 
in the literal history and in the allegorical inter- 
pretation, received for its reward, as I have said, 


the chieftaincy of the tribes of the nation. From 66 


this household, increased in the course of time to 
a great multitude, were founded flourishing and 
orderly cities, schools of wisdom, justice and reli- 
gion, where also the rest of virtue and how to 
acquire it is the sublime subject of their research. 
XII. We have discussed typical ® examples of the 
rewards assigned in the past to the good both indi- 
vidually and in common with others, from which any- 
one can easily discern those which have been left 
unnoticed. We have next to consider in their turn 
the punishments appointed for the wicked, but in a 
general way since this is not the time to describe 
particular cases. At the very beginning when the 
human race had not yet multiplied arose a fratricide.¢ 
He it was who first fell under a curse, who first brought 


we return to the main point, the “ reward ” to Jacob’s family, 
namely the headship of the tribes which expanded into the 
wisest of nations. 

® For rurwdéarepov L. & S. (revised) gives “summarily,” 
quoting this passage. But the examples can hardly be called 
a summary. The treatment, however, is the same as that 
which is called yerxwrepov below, and both words may be 
used loosely to express incompleteness. 

¢ Philo’s view of the Cain story, viz. that his punishment was 
to be always suffering the pains of dying yet never dead (cf. 
De Virt. 200), has been stated earlier in De Fug. 60, De Conf. 
122, and particularly Quod Det. 177f. As appears there, his 
scriptural basis is that Cain’s death is never recorded, and 
that the sign which God set upon him that no one should 
kill him really means that the mark which distinguished 
him was that he never was killed. Fantastic as the explana- 
tion is, it enables Philo to bring out a fine thought. 
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the monstrous pollution of human blood upon the 
still pure earth, who first, when it was giving birth 
and growth to every kind of animals and plants and 
was bright with all the products of its fruitfulness, 
set a bar to that fruitfulness, who first armed dis- 
solution against generation, death against life, sorrow 
against joy and evil against good. What then could 69 
be done to him by which he would pay the penalty 
he deserved, he who in a single action included every- 
thing that is violent and impious? Slay him, perhaps 
you will say. That is a man’s idea—man who has no 
eyes for the great court of justice,—for men think 
that death is the termination of punishment but in 
the divine court it is hardly the beginning. Since 70 
then the deed was without precedent, the punish- 
ment devised had to be also without: precedent. 
What is this punishment ? That he should live for 
ever in a state of dying and so to speak suffer a death 
which is deathless and unending. For there are two 
kinds of death, one consists in being dead, which is — 
something either good or indifferent, the other con- 
sists in dying and that is entirely bad, more painful 
because more durable. Death thus remains with him 7] 
perpetually ; observe how that is effected. There 
are four passions in the soul, two concerned with the 
good, either at the time or in the future, that is 
pleasure and desire, and two concerned with evil 
present or expected, that is grief and fear. The pair 
on the good side God tore out of him by the roots 
so that never by any chance he should have any 
pleasant sensations or desire anything pleasant, and 
engrafted in him only the pair on the bad side, pro- 
ducing grief unmixed with cheerfulness and fear un- 
relieved. For he says that he laid a curse upon the 72 
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“A > / e 66 4 \ 4 3 > 7 
[420] T@ adeAhoxrovw, ws | ‘ orévew Kal Tpeuew’’ aei, 
Kat onpetov eGeTo adT@ pn avaipeOjva pds Twos, 
@ A 4 > / 4 4 e > 
iva pn anak amobavyn, Siawviln d€, ws etzov, 
> / 2 9» / , 2 7 \ a 
anmobvnoKkwy ev adynddct Kal avias Kal cuppopats 
ddtaoTatos Kai, 6 67 TavTwy apyadewrTaTov, 
alcbavnrar Tv idiwyv KaK@v Kal émt Tots év yepolv 
axOnrat Kat THY hopav TAV weAAdVTWY TPOOPwLEVOS 
A 4 4 A bd 4 b 4 
py Svvnrar dvddEacbar, ris €Amidos éxteTUNMEVNS 
avT@, nv 6 Beds avOpwrwrv yéver KaTéoTetpev, WW 
” \ 4 > 4 \ 
Exovres ovpdves trapapvOvov emeAadpiCwvrat Tas 
73 avias ot pn aviara Spdoavres. womep odv TO 
cuvaprracbévT, bmo yeyudppov doPepov pev TO 
TAnoiov pedua @ Katacvpetat, poPepwrepov Sé TO 
3 bd 4 a on \ . 4 4 
dvwhev empepdpevov, 0 TH pev Pia ovvTovws 
A > / od > 9 4 
emwle? Kat adjKktws, TH OS eTavacTdce: peTewpt- 
Copevov éemxdvle, tov adrov tpomov Kal TaV 
KaK@v aviapa pev Ta EV yxepoiv, apyaAcewrepa dé 
\ bl 4 cs A \ e 4 4 
Ta ek PoPov péovTa: xopynyet yap o PoBos Kabamep 
ex T™YyHs Ta OOvVNpA. 
74 XIII. Taira pév dori ta opiobévta Kata tod 
4 / LO r 4 e 4 Q \ \ 
mpwrov yeyovotos adeApoKTovov’ wpic8n de Kai 
én olkias eTepa ovvlewevats KoLVOTIpayiayv auapTn- 
paTwv. Hodv Tiwes vewkdopou Kal ltepddovAor Tiv 
TuAwpa@v TeTaypevor Tati: odTor dpovrpatos 
A ec A 
bromAnobevres addyou Tots tepetow érraveorycay, 
A / 
15 G€iobvTes TA EKelvwv yéepa oderepileo0ar. mpo- 


1 Perhaps read émxdAvoet. 
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fratricide that he should ever “ groan and tremble.” @ 
And he set a sign upon him that no man should slay 
him so that he should not die once but continue 
perpetually dying, as I have said, dying with anguish 
and distress and sufferings unceasing, and most 
grievous of all should be sensible of his own evil 
plight, feeling the weight of the present ills and 
foreseeing the onrush of those yet to come against 
which he could not guard. For hope had been torn 
from him, hope which God has sown in mankind that 
they should have a comforter to be part of their 
nature and give relief to the distress of all whose 
deeds are not beyond atonement. So as a man 73 
carried away by a torrent dreads the stream around 
him in which he is swept along but dreads still more 
the onrush of the flood from above propelling him 
violently and ceaselessly, but also towering high over 
him and threatening to engulf him, so too the ills 
close at hand are painful but more grievous are those 
which flow from fear, fear which supplies abundance 
of sorrows as from a fountain. 

XIII. Such are the penalties decreed against the 74 
man who first committed fratricide, but there are 
others decreed against groups ® who conspire to sin 
incommon.® There were certain temple attendants, 
servitors of the sanctuary, appointed to the office of 
gate-keepers. These persons filled with insensate 
ambition rose against the priests whose privileges 
they claimed should belong to themselves. They 75 


@ So txx Gen. iv. 12. The E.V. has “a fugitive and 
wanderer ” (A.V. “‘ vagabond ”’). 

> Lit. “houses” or “‘families.” The term is extended to 
the Levites here, perhaps as members of a hereditary caste. 

¢ For the story see Num. xvi. 1-35, and cf. Mos. ii. 174 f. 
and 275-282. 
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OTHOAMEVOL d€ Tis | GVOTAGEWS TYELOVA TOV mpeoBu- 
TaTov, 6s Kal Tod ToAurpatos pet’ oAlywv TOV 
“ovatrovonJevrav elonynrys eyEVETO, KaTaAuTrovTes 
Ta TpoTvAaia Kal Tas eoyaTias éml TOV advTwY 
Exwpouv Tovs xpyapots akiwhévras THs tepwovvns 
76 peOioTdvrTes. Tapayy pev ovv, ws eElkds, emetxE 
THv TAnOdY dtacav, ATE KWoupevwY TOV AKLWTTwWY 
Kal Tropacmovdoupevay TOV VOMLWwY Kal Tob TEpt 
TO Lepov KOoHOU ovyxvow AapBavovtos b1’ drag ias 
77 dewjs. ep ols 6 TOD eGvous emysehyris Kal 7po- 
OTATNS Hyavaerer, Kal TO pe mp@Tov Bev 
Bapurépyp Xpwmevos ywpis dpyns—hv yap ka THY 
vow adopyntos—Adyous CVAOLOGCKELV emelpGTo 
petaBaArcofa Kai Tovs TaxBevras Gpous My 
drrepBaivew punoe vewTepilew els Ta cyva Kal 
KaGworpeva, @v at Too EOvous éAmides eKKpe- 
78 pavrar. emer 5 ovddev jvvev, GAN’ EexexwWPyVTO 
mpos amavra voutlovres adrov yrTnbévta gud- 
ouxetou ma0ous apytepéa prev Tov adeAdov KaTa- 
oTHoat, Tots 0 adeAdioots eyyeipioas THY Lepwovvyy, 
dewov ovxt Tov’ drreAauPave Kaimrep Ov Seuvov, 
GAN’ exeivo | mayxddAetrov, ef ddfeu THY Aoyiwv, 
Kal’ & yéyovev 7 aipeois TMV tepewv, aAoyetv. . . . 


[421 


(menend 


* Presumably Korah, though there is no authority for 
calling him the senior. Possibly this is induced by the con- 
federacy with the tribe of Reuben, which Philo mentions in 
Mos. ii. 175 as the apeoBuratn dvdAy, whose leader might 
easily be called mpecBvraros. If so, it is a slip of memory, as 
Korah was a Levite, not a Reubenite. 

> 4.e. 250, Num. xvi. 2. 

¢ Verse 19 “ Korah raised up against them all his company 
(E.V. all the congregation) by the door of the tabernacle of 
witness.” 
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adopted as leader of the sedition the senior® from 
among them, who also with a few® fellow madmen 
had been the instigator of the presumptuous enter- 
prise, and leaving the frontage and the outermost 
parts of the building proceeded towards the inmost 
sanctuary © intending to displace those to whom 
divine utterances had adjudged the priesthood. 
Naturally enough the whole multitude was greatly 76 
disturbed. They felt that their fundamental institu- 
tions were being shaken, their laws violated, and the 
decent order of the holy place reduced to chaos by 
such alarming anarchy. All this roused the indigna- 77 
tion of the guardian and ruler of the nation. At 
first very seriously, but without loss of temper, which 
indeed was alien to his nature, he endeavoured with 
words of admonition to bring them to a better mind 
and to refrain from transgressing the appointed 
limits or revolting against the sacred and hallowed 
institutions on which the hopes of the nation de- 
pended. But this he found was of no avail. They 78 
were deaf to all his words, believing that in appoint- 
ing his brother high priest and committing the 
priesthood to his nephews he had given way to 
family affection. He was not however greatly 
aggrieved at this, great grievance though it was. 
What he felt to be intolerable was that they should 
purpose? to set at nought the divine instructions 
under which the choice of the priests had been 
made... .° 


@ Or “that he should be thought,” which is perhaps the 
most natural way of taking the words, but does not agree 
with Philo’s other version of the story. Moses was accused 
of having invented the divine instructions, cf. Mos. ii. 176 
and 278. 

¢ For the lacuna see App. p. 455. 
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A e A 
*XIV. . . . paprupia dé cadijs év tots tepots 
dvaKkeirar ypaypaor. dAéye® Tas edyds mpdTepor, 
a 66 > 4 33 ” b] 4 >/ / \ 
as ““ eddoyias”’ eiwlev dvopdlew. edv, dyoi, Tas 
Qeias évtod\as dudAdtTyTe KaTamebeis ywodpevor 
TOUS TpooTaypac. Kal TA Siayopevdpeva f1) Mexpts 
> on 4 > \ \ A “A / 4 
akons Katadexnabe, adAa dua THY Tot Biov mpdEewv 
> aA A 
emiTeAnTE, TpWTYNV Swpeav E€eTE viknv KaT exOpav. 
ov yap UmépoyKo. Kal Bap’Tepar THS TOV xpnoo- 
pevwy Svvdews al mpootdges eloivy ovde paKpav 
\ > A > 4 DS 4 4 av > 
TO ayabov adéornkev, 7 mépav Oaddtrns 7) év 
ecxatiats yhs, ws deic8ar woAvypoviov Kal Kapya- 
“~ > / 9Q3 > / > 4 \ 
Tnpas amodnpuias, ovd e€aidvns éoreiNato Ti 
b 
evevde eis ovpavov dmoikiav, iva Tis peTeéwpos 
\ \ > \ 4 > 4 4 ~ 
Kat mTnvos apbeis ports edixéobar TovTwv dSuvyO7: 
> ~ 
mAnoiov 8 éotl Kal éyyuTdtw, Tpiol pépeot TaV® 
Kal’ éxaoTov yudv évidpvpevov, “‘ orduate Kal 
\ 
Kapdia Kal xepal,’ TpomiKWwTepov Adyw Kat Siavota 
Kat mpdafeow. éav yap ota ta BovAevpara Tovobrou 
e Q e 
ot Adyou Kai ota Ta Aeyopeva Tovaide at mpa€eus 
Ss \ ~ > 4 > ~ 4 
Wo, Kal tatta aAAndAos avtaxodovln debévra 
dppovias advTois Seopots, evdaymovia Kpatel, ToUT- 
4 e > 4 4 \ 4 4 
coTw 7 aibevdeoTtaTn copia Kat ppdvyots, codia 


1 Cohn here inserts a title Ilepit evydv nal evAoyidv. The 
mss. have no title, quite possibly, as he says, because the 
beginning of this part of the treatise is lost. In my view (see 
General Introduction, pp. xix. f.) there is really no need for 
a title at all. But even if there is, the only authority for 
the form which he adopts is that a quotation in St. John 
Damascene’s parallels is cited as coming from “ Philo, Iept 
evy7ns Kal edAoyta@v.”” The words evyds ds “‘ edAoyias ” eiwHev dvo- 
patewv in § 79 would point rather to Ilepi edyav Frou evAoyidv. 
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XIV. . .. A clear testimony is recorded in the 79 
Holy Scriptures. We will cite first * the invocations ° 
. which he is accustomed to call benedictions.° If, he 
says, you keep the divine commandment in obedience 
to his ordinances and accept his precepts, not merely 
to hear them but to carry them out by your life and 
conduct, the first boon? you will have is victory over 
your enemies. ¢ For the commandments are not too 80 
huge and heavy for the strength of those to whom 
they will apply, nor is the good far away either 
beyond the sea or at the end of the earth, so that it 
requires of you a lingering and wearisome exile, nor 
has it suddenly left this earth to settle in Heaven, 
so that one can scarce reach them though he soar on 
high and wing his way thither. No, it is close by, 
very near, firmly set in three of the parts of which 
each of us is constituted, mouth and heart and hand, 
representing in a figure respectively speech and 
thought and action. For if our words correspond 81 
with our thoughts and intentions and our actions 
with our words and the three mutually follow each 
other, bound together with indissoluble bonds of 
harmony, happiness prevails and happiness is wisdom 


pure of all falsehood, the higher and the lower 


¢ Or ‘take and read”’ (imperative). The form follows 
the usual way of citing a document in Demosthenes. 

> The blessings of Deut. xxviii. are given in the Lxx in the 
optative form ‘“‘ may the Lord,” etc., where the E.V. has the 
future indicative ‘‘ the Lord shall.” 

¢ eg. Deut. xi. 26, xxviii. 2. 

@ Lev. xxvi. 7, Deut. xxviii. 1, 7. 

é¢ For the next section see Deut. xxx. 11-14; cf. De Virt. 
183. 


2 Some mss. Aéyew. Mangey Aéyer, but see note a. 
3 MSS, Tots. 
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ev [yap] mpos Ocpameiav beot, dpdvyots Sé mpds 
avOpwrrivov Biov Stoiknow. dpi ev obv AéyeTat 
Lovov Ta TOV vomwv Tapayyehpara, Bpaxeias 7 
ovdeuds arodox js Tvyxaveu Tpooyevopevony 5° 
aKoAov8wv Kal emomevony eyo €v Tots Tob Btov 
méow emTndevpaow, wWamep ex Céodov Babéos els 
dos avaxbévTa treptAaudOyjcerar du’ edKAElas Kal 
evdyias. Tis yap oni av etzot Kaul Tov dvoer 
Backdvew, Ort copov dpa yevos Kat ETLOTN LOVL- 
KWTATOV [Ovo Toor eoTw, @ Tas Jetas mrapas- 
véoets eLeyeveTo [L1) KEVaS KaL Epywous amoAuTetv 
TOV oiKkelwy mpdfewv, GAAA 7Anp@oat Tods Adyous 
Epyois emauweTois; TovTo TO yévos ov paKpav 
amwKiotat Oeot, Ppavtraciovpevov act Ta alfépa 
KaAAn Kal modynyeTovpevov bam EpwTos odpavion, 
ws, Kav el mUOoiTd Tis, Totov EOvos peéeya, Tpoo- 
duds dv twas azoxpivacbar: @ 6 Oeds e€oTw 
emyKoos’ ltepompeTecTaTwY evy@v Kal Tails aro 
Ka0apot tot avveddtos KataKAjcect ovveyyilwv. 

XV. ’Ezet 8 éyOpav ditrov cidos, TO pev av- 
Opwrwv éx mAcovetias emitndevoes yeyovds, TO Oé 
Onpiwy dvev emitndevoews adAoTpidTyTe ypwpevov 
dvoikh, Tept Exatépov AekrTé€ov ev péeper, Kal 7pd- 
Tepov ye TOD KaTa Tovs Pvaet TroAcuiovs OHpas: 

1 MSs. d77jKOOS. 2 


¢ Or if itis preferred, ‘ ‘wisdom and prudence.” Philo has, 
no doubt, in mind Deut. iv. 6 “ ye shall keep them and do 
them. For this is your wisdom and understanding ” (avveots). 

® Deut. iv. 6 again. ‘“‘ They shall say ‘behold this great 
nation is a wise and understanding (¢morjpwr) people.’ ” 

¢ Deut. iv. 7%. E.V. ‘‘ What great nation is there that hath 
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wisdom,* the higher for the worship of God, the 
lower for the regulation of human life. Now while 82 
the commandments of the laws are only on our lips 
our acceptance of them is little or none, but when 
we add thereto deeds which follow in their company, 
deeds shown in the whole conduct of our lives, the 
commandments will be as it were brought up out of 
the deep darkness into the light and surrounded with 
the brightness of good fame and good report. For 83 
who, however spiteful his nature, would not admit 
that surely that nation alone is wise and full of 
knowledge ® whose history has been such that it has 
not left the divine exhortations voided and forsaken 
by the actions which are akin to them, but has ful- 
filled the words with laudable deeds? Such a race 84 
has its dwelling not far from God ; it has the vision 
of etherial loveliness always before its eyes, and its 
steps are guided by a heavenward yearning. So that 

if one should ask “ what manner of nation is great?”’, 
others might aptly answer “‘a nation which has God 
to listen to its prayers inspired by true religion and 
to draw nigh when they call upon him with a clean 
conscience.’ “ 

XV. Enmity is of two kinds. There is the enmity 85 
of men which has selfishness for its motive and is 
deliberately practised, and there is the enmity of 
wild beasts which is actuated by natural antipathy 
without such deliberation. Consequently each must 
be treated separately, taking first that of our natural 


a god (or God) so nigh unto them, as the Lord our God is 
whensoever we call upon him?” Here the txx has zroiov 
€Bvos péya @ éoTw avT@ eos éyyilwy avrois, which no doubt 
means the same thing. But Philo takes it as a question, 
‘What nation is great?’ answered by “One which has,” 
etc. 
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@ 4 ) A 4 Nv e 67 > A A 
ovToL yap ov pds mroAEws 7 EOvoUus Evds, GAA TOO 
A > A 
avuptravtTos avOpwrwv yévous Suvopevets eiow, od 


[422] mpos | wpropevov ypdvov piKos, aAAa TOV adptaToV 
86 Kal ameptypadov aidva. TovTwyv otf pev ws 


87 


88 


deoméTnv avOpwrov Sedidtes UromTHGGOVEW ey- 
KOT@ pricet, of dé ToAUNTAL Kal DpacvTEpoL mpo- 
emixetpovar KaLpopuAakobrTes, et pwev aoleveoTEpor 
Tuyyavovow, e€€ evédpas, ef Sé dSuvaTwrepot, 
gpavep@s.  daomovdos yap Kal akipuKTos eis 
moAemos obtos, ws AUKOoLsS TpOs dpvas, Kal maou 
Onptors mpos mavtas avOpwrovs, évddpois Te Kal 
yepoaiows: ov Ovyntos peév ovdels Suvatos Kabatpeiv, 
6 8 ayévntos povos Kabaipe?, GTav Kpivyn Twas 
cwrnpias a€ious, eipnvikovs prev TO 700s, dpmo- 
dpoovyvynv dé Kal Kowwviav aomalopévous, ols 
h0dvos 7 avvddrdws ovK evKnoev H TAXLOTA peETAV- 
€oTn TA lola mpodepew eis pecov ayala Siveyvw- 
KOO els KOWnVY peTOVOiaV Kal amrdAavow. El yap 
emtAdpiseve tote TH Piw TO ayalov tTovTo Kal 
Suvnfeinpwev Tov Kalpov ldetv Exeivov, ev @ xeLponOn 
ToTe yevnoeTar TA aTiMaca. ToAd de! TpOTEpoV TA 
ev TH pur Onpta TiHacevijcerar, ob petlov ayabov 
ovK cor edpetv: y odyt evnbes drroAapPavew, ott 
Tas amo Tav éxTos Onpiwy BAdBas exdevE&dpucba 
Ta €v attots eis Sewnv ayploTnTa Gael ovyKpo- 
tobvres; O0ev odn ameAmoréov, OTe eEnwepwOev- 


1 Mss. 7oAUv ye or Todd yap. 


*@ Philo apparently does not contemplate a universal or 
complete reformation of mankind before this change in the 
animal world. A change of heart in some there must be 
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foes, the beasts, whose hatred is directed not towards 
a single city or nation but to mankind as a whole 
and endures not for a limited period but is age-long, 
without bound or limit of time. Some of these fear 86 
man as their master and cringe before him yet retain 
a rancorous hatred, others are audacious and more 
venturesome and are the first to attack, lying in 
wait to seize their opportunity if they are weaker, 
openly if they are stronger. For this is the one 87 
war where no quarter or truce is possible ; as wolves 
with lambs, so all wild beasts both on land and 
water are at war with all men. This war no mortal 
can quell; that is done only by the Uncreated, 
when He judges that there are some® worthy of 
salvation, men of peaceful disposition who cherish 
brotherly affection and good fellowship, in whom 
envy has either found no room at all or has entered 
only to take its departure with all speed, because 
their will is to bring their private blessings into the 
common stock to be shared and enjoyed by all 
alike. Would that this good gift might shine upon 88 
our life and that we might be able to see that day 
when savage creatures become tame and gentle. 
But a very necessary preliminary to this is that the 
wild beasts within the soul shall be tamed, and no 
greater boon than this can be found. For is it not 
foolish to suppose that we shall escape the mischief 
which the brutes outside us can do if we are always 
working up those within us to dire savagery? There- 
fore we need not give up hope that when the wild 


before the pacification, but even then it will only mean 
peace between the beasts and good men. But it will be 
sufficiently general to shame men into a horror of war 
(§§ 91f.). For the foundations of his belief in the pacification 
apart from the obvious Isaiah xi. 6-9 see App. p. 455. 
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~ \ U \ \ “A e / 
TwVv TOV KaTaA didvotay Kal Ta CHa HucpwOynceTaL. 
“A \ 
TOTE Lol SoKOvOW apKTot Kal A€ovTes Kal TapddAets 

\ A > 9 A 3\ 7 4 A 4 \ 
Kat ta Tap ‘Ivdots, eA€havrés TE Kal TlypEts, Kat 
4 ” \ > \ \ \ 4 > / 
doa dAAa tas aAKas Kal Tas Suvapers anrtTyTa 

A > “A fon \ 4 
petaPadety EK TOU bovwTiKOD TE Kal [ovoTpOTTOU 
“A / / 
mpos TO avvVoKLoV’ KaK TOU mpos dAtyov puLAGEL 

“A , e lA \ A b) 4 
Tov ayeAaiwy yuepwOhoeTar mpos THY avOpu7rov 
davraciav, pnkéeTt ws mpotepov avepeNobevta, 

i 
KatatAayevta 8 ws apyovTa Kal duce. Seomornv 

b) “ 4 a A \ aA , Wd \ 

evrAaBds e€er, Evia 5€ Kal TOD xelporMovs aya Kat 
4 “A , TA \ 
dirodeoroTov TH trapalnAwoe:, Kabamep Ta Mer 

“A ~ A e 
Talia TOY KuVidiwy Tats KépKois peD” iAapwrépas 

, / \ 
KWHOEWS MpocCalvovTa.  TOTE KAL TA OKOpTiWV 
\ Yd A A Y e A 
yevn Kal dpewy Kal TOV GAAwY EprreTa@v admpaKkTov 
e \ 27 4 \ \ e > 4 
éfe. Tov idv’ deper -katl motauos 6 Atyvarwos 
A > / a , > / 
dmopa” Tots olKyTOpat THs xwpas avOpwroBopa 

A \ 4 4 \ 

Cia, Tovs KpoKodetAous Aeyouevous Kal TroTapious 
4 / \ \ 4 4 eQ 7 > 
lmrmous, Peper Kal TA TrEAaYN LUptas Lo€as apyarew- 

, ’ e eA \ 

TaTwv Cwwv: map ois amacw tepos Kat dovdos 

? \ e A > \ / A 

yevolT av 6 aTrovdaios, apeTyVY TYLnoavTos Deod 
“A / A : 

Kal yépas avTH TapacxovTos TO avemPovAcuToV. 

4 \ e 4 \ 4 \ 

XVI. Ovrws prev 6 mpecB’tTepos Kal ypdvw Kal 

1 Mss. 7pooaivorra. 

2 So some mss. Others ouoia, which Cohn prints, but sup- 
poses that xai PdaBepa has fallen out, or opoiws PraBepa 
should be substituted. This seems quite unnecessary. I 
see no objection to ozopa to mark the proximity and there- 


fore greater dangerousness of the river animals as compared 
with the marine. 





@ Cohn, if I do not misjudge him, would omit 77 and take 
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beasts within us are fully tamed the animals too will 
become tame and gentle. When that time comes I 89 
believe that bears and lions and panthers and the 
Indian animals, elephants and tigers, and all others 
whose vigour and power are invincible, will change 
their life of solitariness and isolation for one of 
companionship, and gradually in imitation of the 
gregarious creatures show themselves tame when 
brought face to face with mankind. They will no 
longer as heretofore be roused to ferocity by the 
sight, but will be awe-struck into respectful fear of 
him as their natural lord and master, while others 
will grow gentle in emulation of the docility and 
affection for the master * shown for instance by the 
little Maltese dogs,’ who express their fondness with 
the tails which they so cheerily wag. Then too the 90 
tribes of scorpions and serpents and the other 
reptiles will have no use for their venom. The 
Egyptian river too carries man-eating creatures 
called crocodiles and hippopotamuses in close prox- 
imity to the inhabitants of the country, so too the 
seas have their multitudinous species of very formid- 
able animals. Among all these the man of worth 
will move sacrosanct and inviolate because God has 
respected virtue and given it the privilege that none 
should imagine mischief against it. 

XVI. Thus the age-long and natural and therefore 91 


mapalyAwdoe as a verb followed by the genitive rod yeupoyfous 
Kat ¢iAodeordrou with which he understands Zwov. But there 
is no reason to think that wapalnAodv can govern a genitive, 
and rod xeponfovs Kai diAodecrdrov is surely the neuter 
adjective used as an abstract noun. The verb understood 
is #epwOnoerat from above and the noun mapalndAdcer is 
parallel to pupjoes. 
> See App. p. 456. 
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dvoe. KataAdvOjoetar moAcmos, HuepwlevTwv Kal 
[423] peraBadovtwy Tav Onpiwv mpos Td TUacdv. oO dé | 
vewTEpos Kal emiTNdevoe yevdopevos ex TAEOVveEias 
padiws duaAvOycerat, TOV avOpwmwv, ws ye jot 
dokel, SvowmnbévTwy, ef pedAAjGovow aypiwTeEpor 
Cauwv aAdyov e€eraleoban, ore TAS amo TAV aAdywr" 

92 tnuias Kat BAdBas exTrepevyaow, aloxLoTov yap, 
ws elkos, povetrar, TO pev loBdAa Kat avOpwroBdpa 
KQL GpuKTa Kal cKcowvevnTa évorovba. yeyevnobar 
petaBaAdvTa mpos etpnvny, TO dé T<pov pucer 
Caov, dvOpwrov, Kowovias kal Opovoias: ovyyeves, 

93 domovoel hovdy KaTa TMV Opoiwv. 7 TO TapaTray 
obv, dnotv, ov dieAXevoeTar moAcos Sia ywpas 
evocBav, GAN’ avTOS KaTappUnGeTaL Kal GuYTpLpT- 
GETAL TpOS éavTov, pos otous EOOLTO O aye 
aicBavopevov TOV dvrumdAcy, aTE xpwpyevous av- 
avrayewviare ouppayia Too Sucatou: peyadompemes 
yap Kal TrEeploeuvov apeTy Kal povyn Kal” yovxiav 
ueavT) popas peydhuv eSevpapilew KaKOV. 

947 KaY Hepnvores TWwes aTTwow aKallékTw Kat 
dnapnyopitw ypwpevor TH TOO TwoAepetv embupia, 
péxpe bev ovviotavrat,” KataAalovevoovras Opacuve- 
pevor, mpos d€ yxeup@v aptddAav yKovTes aichr- 
GoVvTaL KEVOV aVYnLA adyTjoavTEs, WS wn SvVdpevor 


1 mss. GAAwy, 
2 Perhaps cumora@vra. See note c. 


¢ Lit. “older both in time and by (not, I think, “ 
nature,” cf. § 85. The fact that it is created by nature in 
itself makes it, as compared with the non-natural] war of men 
against men, zpeoBurepos, though it is also so as judged by 
time. 
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primary war ? will be brought to an end through the 
change which makes the wild beasts tame and 
amenable. And then its later successor whose 
source is selfishness and its method deliberate will 
be easily settled, because men, I believe, will take 
shame to think that they should prove to be more 
savage than the irrational animals, when they have 
escaped all danger of injury or mischief from them. 
For surely it will seem a deep disgrace that while 92 
venomous and man-eating brutes and creatures 
without a sense of fellowship or companionship have 
become placable and have been won over to a 
peaceful disposition, man, a creature naturally gentle 
and kindly, in whom the sense of fellowship and 
amity is ingrained, should implacably seek the life 
of his own kind. Either, then, as he says, the war 93 
will not pass through the land of the godly at all,? 
but will dissolve and fall to pieces of itself when the 
enemy perceives the nature of their opponents, that 
they have in justice an irresistible ally. For virtue 
is majestic and august and can unaided and silently 
allay the onsets of evils however great. Or 94 
if some fanatics whose lust for war defies restraint 
or remonstrance come careering to attack, till they 
are actually engaged,° they will be full of arrogance 
and bluster, but when they have come to a trial of 
blows they will find that their talk has been an idle 
boast. Win they cannot. Forced back by your 


> Quoted almost verbatim from Lev. xxvi. 6. 

¢ Or “while they are coming to close quarters,’’ which 
should be the meaning if the indicative is kept (see note 
°2), péxpe = “until,” referring to the future, is followed 
by the subjunctive, generally with, but sometimes with- 
out, av. 
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vikdv? pwn yap avTiBuac0evres KpataoTtépa pev- 
Eovrat mpoTpomddynv mpos mrevTddwy éxaTovTdades 
Kal m™pos ExaTovTaowy pupiddes, moAAats ddots of 
95 kata pilav emeABovTes. Evior Sé, nde SuwdKovTos 
pndevos ott wy ddBov, Ta vATa Tots avtumdAots ets 
oAas evoKdmous émuoTpésovow, ws evdudpecav’ 
elvat mavTas »Bndov dvarpeBevras mecelv. “ ef 
eXevoeTau yap avOpwrros,” dys o XpNO LOS, Kat 
oTparapxav Kal Trohewcav eOvn peydAa Kal Trohudv- 
wre. Xelpwoerar, TO apyorrov 6 daious ETTLKOUPLKOV 
emiméeuavtos Tob Oeod- Totro 5° €or Oapoos buyav 
dxcaraamhnreTov Kal owuatwv ioyds Kparo.oTarn, 
@v Kal Od:repov doBepov €xOpois, Gupon dé el 
96 ovvedbor, Kal tavTeA@s avuTroorata.2 éviovs dé 
Tov ex8pa@v avatiovs éoecbai dnow yrTns TeV 
avOpwmwv, ols opnvn odnkadv avritagew én 
97 OAOpw aicyioTw TmpoToAcpLobvTa THY Coiwy. ToOv- 
tous® 6° ov povoy THV ev Trohepiep viKny dvauioti 
BeBaiws Efe, aAAa Kat Kpatos apxfis dvavTayoo- 
[424] veorov em adeheia Tov | drnKowy, N yévoiT av ou 
evvolav 7 poPov 7 aidb@. Tpia yap emuTnoevouat TO 
péytora. Kal ouvreivovra Tpos Hyepoviay duca.ba- 
peTOV, GEVvOTNTA Kal dewoTNTA Kal EvEepyeoiav, E& 
@v atroteAetrar Ta AexPevTa: TO prev yap ceEmvov 
aid@® KataoKxevaler, To Sé Sewov ddPov, To dé 


1 Perhaps read edudpeav <av>. See note a. 
2 MSS. avumdoTarov. 
3 MSS. TodTo. 


¢ Lev. xxvi. 7 “they shall fall before you by the sword.” 
Philo perhaps wishes to avoid the suggestion of actual blood- 
shed. So too in the next sentence, if edudpeay ay is read, 
see note 1. 
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superior strength, they will fly headlong,* com- 
panies of hundreds before handfuls of five, ten 
thousands before hundreds by many ways for the 
one by which they came.® Some, without even any 95 
pursuer save fear, will turn their backs and present 
admirable targets to their enemies so that it would 
be an easy matter for all to fall slaughtered to a 
man.° For “there shall come forth a man,’ @ says 
the oracle, and leading his host to war he will subdue 
great and populous nations, because God has sent 
to his aid the reinforcement which befits the godly, 
and that is dauntless courage of soul and all-powerful 
strength of body, either of which strikes fear into 
the enemy and the two if united are quite irresist- 
ible. Some of the enemy, he says, will be unworthy 96 
to be defeated by men. He promises to marshal 
against them to their shame and perdition, swarms 
of wasps ® to fight in the van of the godly, who will 97 
win not only a permanent and bloodless victory in 
the war but also a sovereignty which none can con- 
test, bringing to its subjects the benefit which will 
accrue from the affection or fear or respect which 
they feel. For the conduct of their rulers shows 
three high qualities which contribute to make a 
government secure from subversion, namely dignity, 
strictness, benevolence, which produce the feelings 
mentioned above. For respect is created by dignity, 


® Lev. xxvi. 8, Deut. xxviii. 7. 

¢ No particular text for this in the blessings. It is perhaps 
suggested by the parallel curse, Lev. xxvi. 37; cf. § 148. 

@ So txx in Num. xxiv. 7 ‘“‘ There shall come forth a man 
from his seed and shall rule over many nations.” The 
Hebrew appears to be totally different. E.V. “ Water shall 
flow from his buckets, and his seed shall be in many waters.” 

e B.V. ‘‘ hornets.” Ex. xxiii. 28, Deut. vii. 20. 
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eVEpyETLKOV eUVoLaV, amep avakpalévTa Kal appo- 
abévra ev pux Karameets dpyovow sbrnKOoVs 
amepyalerat. 

XVII. Taira pév oy TpaTa enor oupPnoeoGat 
Tots Emropevois be@ Kat TrEpLexopevous del Kal mav- 
Tayo THY TpooTaypaTwr advrod Kal ExdoTw TOV 
Tob Biov pepdv rairta édappdtrovew, ws pndev" 
voow tAaldéuevov éxd.aitaabar: Sevtepov dé wAob- 
TOV, OS KATA TO avayKatov eipjvyn Kal apyh EmeTaL. 
mAobros Oé 6 pev THs dUaews evTEATS EoTL TPOPT, 
Kal oKemn* Tpodt pmev ovv Aptos Kal vapaTiatov 
vowp, 6 Tavtaxot* THs oikovpévns avakéxuTa: 
oxémys dé ditTov eldos, TO pev Gpmexdvyn, TO Se 
oixia, dua Tas amo Kpvpyod Kai OdAmovs TapaKo- 
Aovovoas Cnpias: dv éxdrepov, el Tis eOeAjoese 
THY Tepiepyov Kal mepitTHV adereiv aroAvTéAcay, 
edropioToTatov. of & dv lyrAdawoar Tov AcxXOevTa 
mAobrov aomacdpevot TA UGEWS SApa, by) TA THS 
Kevns dd€ys, OAvyodetav Kal eyKpdTeray aoKyoav- 
Tes, e€ovot KaTa TOAAnY TeEplovoiay Kal TOV TAS 
aBpodwaitov tpodhas mAobdrov ovK emitydevoavTas’ 
ETLTNOTNOEL YAP WS POS EmMLTNOELOTATOUS KAL GELL- 
vos THs apuoTTovens xpyoews emoTHpoVvas, 
amodépas dopevos Tas TOV aKoAdoTwr Kal bBpioTov 
ovvdltaiTnoets, iva fq) YopnyH Tots emi BAGBn Tav 
mAnoiov Cou mapeMOwv tods Kowwdedeis. Adyrov 
yap eat oT Tols Tas lepompemets evTorAas pvddr- 
Tovow 6 pev ovpavos ouBprcer Kaplovs beTOUs, 7) 
d€ yh Kapm@v mavrodar@v olcer hopav, 7 pev 

1 mss, pndeva. 2 MSS. & mavraxod Or amavraxod. 
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fear by strictness, affection by benevolence, and these 
when blended harmoniously in the soul render sub- 
jects obedient to their rulers. 


XVII. These are the first blessings which he tells 98 


us will fall to the lot of those who follow God and 
always and everywhere cleave to His commandments 
and so fasten them to every part of life that no part 
can go astray into new and unwholesome ways. The 
second blessing is wealth which necessarily follows 


peace and settled authority. Now the simple wealth 99 


of nature is food and shelter.* Its food is bread and 
the spring water which gushes up in every part of 
the inhabited world. Shelter is of two kinds, raiment 
and housing, to save us from the injuries which cold 
and heat bring in their train, and both of these, if 
anyone is willing to eliminate costly and superfluous 
extravagance, are very easily obtainable. Yet those 
who pursue the above-named wealth, who welcome 
the gifts of nature and not those of empty seeming, 
who practise frugality and self-restraint, will possess 
also abundance and more than abundance of another 
wealth in the shape of delectable food, and that with- 
out effort on their part. For it will spring to meet 
them as best fitted to receive it and as men of serious 
purpose who will know how to use it aright, and it 
will gladly flee from association with men of profligacy 
and violence, lest it should minister its boons to 
those who live to harm their neighbours and pass by 


100 


those who serve the common weal. For there is a 10] 


divine promise ® that on those who keep the sacred 
ordinances Heaven will shower timely rains, and the 
earth will bear abundance of every kind of food, the 


@ Cf. De Virt. 6. 
> Lev. xxvi. 3, 4, Deut. xi. 13, 14. 
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A A e > > A aA > , A 
medias oTrapTa@v, 7 5 dpewn T@V aKpodptwr, Kal 
OTL xpovos ovdels aTroAELPOrjoeTaL KEVvos EevEpyeoias, 
GAAa TH ovveye? Kal éerradAAjAw. THV Tob eos yapi- 
Twv “ Karadyperat O pev dnros TpvynToV, KaTa- 

102 Anberar Sé 6 TpvyNTOS O7TOpoVv, Ws avedumds Kal 
GOLACTATWS a det TQ pLev ouyKopilew, Ta O€ EAmriCew, 
EpedpevovTwv ETEepois éTEpwr, Wva Tots Tépact THV 

e aA 
MpOTEPWV al TMV VOTEPWY ApYal GvVdTTOVOaL KUK- 
Aov Twa Kal yopeiav amoTeA@ow avemidea TraVTOS 

103 ayafot. To yap 7AAG0s THY ywopevwr eapKécer 
Kal T1pOs THY TapauTika ypHow Kal amoAavow Kal 
mpos THY TOU péAAovTOs adOovov TrepLovoiayv, vewV 

4 A 
eTrakpalovtTwy tmaAaois Kal THv éxeivwrv evderav 
4 7 
mpocavatAnpovvTwy: eat. de OTE Kal Um’ evdopias 
~ 4 , A 
[495] aAdkrou THv | mada. ovyKopiobevTwv ppovticer TO 
? 
Tapamav ovdeis, aAXN’ atapievta Kai abnoavpioTa 
A \ A 
Katareixsovor Tots Bovropevois adevtes THY xphow 
aA @e > aA ~ 
104 dea. ols pév yap o adAnOwos mAodTos ev obpava 
/ 
KaTaKElTaL Oa Goplas Kal OoLOTHTOS aoKnOeEis,' TOU- 
\ e ~ 4 > A A 
TOUS KAaL O TOV XpHpaTwV Emi ys mTeprovoiden, 
mpovoia Kat emuyseAcia Jeod TaV Tapetwv det 7An- 
A \ A “A 
povpevwy, ek TOD” Tas Oppas THs Siavoias Kal TOV 

A A ? A A > 4 \ A 
xeipa@v tas emPodas pn epmodilecfar mpos TH 

- This though perhaps translatable is strange. Cohn sug- 
gests doxyow presumably =“‘ by the practice of,” but for this 
we Should expect doxjoews. The same sense can be got 
more easily by doxnfeion agreeing with ofs, and this I think 
may be the true reading. aoKeiv in the sense of “train” is 
not uncommon, though “ practise” is more common at any 
rate in Philo. 


2 Cohn wished to read évexa rod=‘‘in order that.’ But 
see note c. 
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~ lowlands of sown grain, the highlands of tree fruits, 
and no season will be left without some measure of 
beneficence, but so continuous will be the succession 
of the gifts of God “ that the reaping will overtake the 
vintage and the vintage the seed time.”’* Thus in 
ceaseless and unbroken order they will gather in the 
former harvest and hope for the latter, one set wait- 
ing to follow another, so that the beginnings of the 
later may join on to the ends of the earlier and 
move round and round in a procession from which no 
good thing is withheld. For the multitude of things 
produced will suffice both for immediate use and 
enjoyment and to provide a generous surplus for the 
future, as the new crops ripen over the old and fill up 
what is lacking in them. Sometimes so vast will be 
the fertility that no one will take any thought for the 
harvest that is past but will leave it unhusbanded and 
unhoarded for all who wish to use it without fear or 
scruple. For those who possess stored up in Heaven 
the true wealth whose adornment is® wisdom and 
godliness have also wealth of earthly riches in abun- 
dance. For under the providence and good care of God 
their store-houses are ever filled, because ° the im- 
pulses of their minds and the undertakings of their 
hands are never hindered in carrying out successfully 


@ Lev. xxvi. 5. 

> Or ‘‘ decked out in.” This is the only way of taking the 
word if itistostand. I donot think that Cohn’s “ acquired ” 
or “earned ”’ (“‘erworben ”’) is possible. See note 1. 

¢ Cohn “in order that,” see note 2. But Philo is working 
on Deut. xxviii. 8 ““ The Lord send upon thee blessing on thy 
barns (rapeiois), and upon all to which thou shalt lay thy 
hand (émBadAns tiv xetpa cov).”” The fullness of the barns is 
the natural consequence of the industry expressed in the 
second clause. : 
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“~ > A } 4 1 4 @ e de e 
TOV adel oTrovdalonevwy’ KaTopfwow. ois dE oO 
Nj 9 ” > 7 5 2» > \ 10 _ 
KXfpos ovK Eotw ovpavios dv’ acéBeray Kat ade 
Klav, ovde TOV éeml yhs ayabadv edodeiv mépuKev 

on 4 
 KTHoU* GAAA Kav TpOGyeVyTaL, TAXLOTA aTrETTH- 
bd > 

ONCEV, WS Tapayevomeryn THY apxYnV OUK ET WHEXEIE 
tov AaBovtwrv, arn brép Tob Bapivar tiv aviav 
opodpdtepov, Tis ek TOO oTépecOat KATA TO avay- 

A ¢ 4 4 4 e \ ~ 
Katov é€merat. XVIII. tore 54, Pyoiv, dro Tis 
ov b) 4 \ 3 4 “A “A e 4 > / 
ayav evhoptas Kat apOovias 6 viv UTopevets Epyacn’ 
viv pev yap pte TOV vouwv pATe TOV Tatpiwv 
20° QA 4 > \ 4 b) / be ~ 
EOdv ald@ mrovovpevos adda tavtTwv abpows adoyav 
boTepilers prev TV avayKaiwv, Depamrevers 5é TAS 
Tov davetoTmv Kal dBoAcoTaTHv oikias emt TOAAD 
daverldpevos: ToTe 8’, Womrep Edy, Spdcets Todvarv- 


107 tiov. tbo yap apOdvov mrepiovoias attos dAdXots 


avevets, Kal ovK ddAtya ovd’ OAtyois, aAAd ToAAa 
Kat moAAots, GAots ev ovv EOveot, TaVTWY Kal TOV 
KATO TOAW Kal TOV KATA YWpav EevTVXDs aTravTwv- 
TwV, TOV pev KATA TrOAW apyais Kal TYats Kal 
evootiais dua Te evduKias Kat evBovdAias Kai Tod dia 
Adywv Kat mpdfewv Kowwdedods, Tav S5€é Kat’ aypov 
evpopiais Kal TOV avayKaiwv, citov, olvov, eAaiou, 
Kal T@V Tpos aPpodiaitov Biov, tadra 8° éoti Ta 
apvonta yevn TaV akpodptwv, Kat eT. BovKodiwy 
aimoAwy tav adAwy Openpatwv edroKia.” 


1 After omovdaloyzévwy Cohn inserts caAdv from the quota- 
tion of the passage by St. John Damascene, against the mss. 
It does not fit in well with my interpretation of the passage. 
See note ¢ on p. 375. 

* mss. edroxia, which, as they omit iotas subscript, may 
be either nominative or dative. Cohn (like Mangey) printed 
the nominative, but afterwards in his translation saw that 
the dative was needed. 
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the purposes which they ever® zealously pursue. But 105 


those who through injustice and impiety have no 
heavenly portion cannot prosper in acquiring earthly 
goods either, and if any such acquisition comes their 
way it speedily springs away as if its coming at all 
were not to benefit its possessor but to make the 
distress which necessarily follows on lack of means ® 
weigh more heavily upon him. XVIII. In those 
days he says your vast prosperity and opulence will 
cause you to do to others what you now suffer from 
them. Now because you pay no respect to the laws 
or ancestral customs, but despise the whole body of 
them, you lack bare necessities and wait upon the 
houses of money lenders and usurers and borrow at 
high interest. But then, as I said, you will do the 
opposite, for in the abundance of your opulence you 
will yourself lend to others, not few loans nor to 
few, but many and to many, nay rather to whole 
nations.° For prosperity will attend you in every- 
thing both in the city and in the country?; in 
the city by offices, honours and reputations through 
justice well administered, through policy well con- 
sidered, through words and deeds directed to serve 
the common weal: in the land by the fertility both 
of the necessaries, corn, wine and oil, and the means 
of enjoyable life, that is the numberless kinds of tree 
fruits, and also by the fruitful multiplying of oxen 
and goats and other cattle.¢ 


@ Or perhaps “from time to time’ = whatever at any time 
they pursue. 

> So, rather than “loss”? (Cohn), if the comparative has 
any sense. Poverty is painful anyway but more painful if 
it follows abundance. 

© Deut. xv. 6. @ Deut. xxviii. 3. 

€ Deut. vii. 13, xxviii. 4. 
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108 “AAA ti TovTwv ddedos, elon Tis dv, TH py 
LéAAovre KAnpovdpous Kai diaddxous amodimeiv; Sa 
TobTo emoppayilopevos Tas evepyecias dyoiv: 
ovdEls Ayovos OvdE OTElpa yernoeTar, TaVTES SE OF 
Geparrevtat Oeod yvjovot vopov éexmAnpwoovar dv- 

109 Gews TOV Emi TraLlooTOLia’ Kal yap dvdpes EcovTar 
TaTépes Kal TaTepes EVTALOES Kal yuvatkes EGoVTAL 
LNTEpes Kal pntépes eUTEKVOL, WS EKAGTOV OiKOV 
TAnpwpya eivar troAvavOpudmrov avyyevetas, wNndevos 
eMrerhbvtos 7) pépous 7 dvdpatos TV Goa émt- 
dnpilera. tots mpooyjKovat, Kal mpos Tovs dvw, 
yovets, Oeious, mammous, Kal TpOs TOUS KaTW TaAW 
Gpoiws, Cutovs), adeAdovs, adeAdidobs, viwvous, 

[426] Ouyarpidois, aveysovs, | avesadois, Tovs é& ai- 

110 patos mavtTas. wkKvpopos 8° 7 ateAns ovdels av 
YEVOLTO THV KOOMOUpLEVwWY Tots VopoLS OVdE TLVOS 
nAiKias dpoupos wv 6 Oeds eveev avOpidruv yéveu- 
adr’ éx Bpédous eran €Efs wamep dv’ avaBal- 
HOV, TeTAyYpEVais xpovwY TeEpLodoLs EKaOTYHS HAL- 
Klas Tovs opiaevras apiOuovs avvexmAnpwoas, emt 
Thv Terevtaiav adi~erar THv Bavatw paddov 
aBavacia yertudcav, 6 mpos adAnfevay evynpws, 
eUmraloa Kal moAvTaida oikov av@’ adrod Kata- 

111 Auwv. XIX. toir’ eoriv omep elmé mov mpobe- 
omilwy, ote “ Tov apiOuov TOV HUEpOv cov avarrAn- 
pwoes,” maykdAws ypyodpevos Tots dvdpact 
Kupiois dpa Kal mpoodpvécw. 6 pev yap apabrjs 

¢ Ex. xxiii. 26 “ There shall be no man childless nor woman 
barren on thy land. The number of thy days I will surely 


fulfil.” Philo quotes the first part of this verse, as it stands 
in the txx (E.V. “none shall cast her young nor be barren 
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But someone may say, what profit is there in all 
this to one who is not going to leave behind him 
heirs and successors ? And therefore he crowns his 
boons by saying that no man shall be childless and 
no woman barren, but all the true servants of God 
will fulfil the law of nature for the procreation of 
children. For men will be fathers and women 
mothers both happy in those they beget or bear, so 
that each family will be a plenitude with a long 
list of kinsfolk, with no part nor any of the names 
which signify relationship missing. In the upper line 
will be parents, uncles, grandparents, likewise in 
the lower line sons, brothers, brothers’ sons, grand- 
sons, daughters’ sons, cousins, cousins’ sons, in fact all 
that are allied by blood. And none of those who 
conform to the laws will die an early death or be 
cut short, or denied any stage of life that God has 
assigned to the human race, but each will rise as by 


108 


109 


110 


stepping-stones from infancy through the successive | 


terms appointed to every age, fulfilling its allotted 
tale until he reaches the last, the neighbour of death 
or rather immortality, and passes from that truly 
goodly old age to leave a great house of goodly 
children to fill his place. XIX. This is what he 
means when he gives the prediction “ thou shalt 
fulfil the number of thy days ”’ and the exactness 
and aptness of the words which he uses is truly 
admirable.? For the ignorant and lawless is of no 


in thy land ’’), and the second part in § 111, where, however, 
he alters “I will fulfil” to “ thou shalt fulfil.” 

> i.e. the text does mean that long life in the literal sense 
is one of the promised blessings, but it also gives through 
the xvpia dvépara (dpiQuds and 7pépa) the spiritual lesson that 
the higher meaning of long life is good life. For this cf. 
Quis Rerum 290-292. On xupiots see App. p. 456. 
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Kat exvopos “ ovT’ ev Adyw,” daciv,' “ ovr’ ev 
cpu ed " 7@) Oe Trawetas Kat vOpwv lep@v peTa- 
TOLOVJLEV) TpoTy xdpis €oTiv eMoyiien Kat Boxe 
davevts petadaxetvy apiOuo0d Kat ta€ews. daep- 
dvds dé exer Kat 7 TAHpwors od pnvav 7 eviavT@v 
GAN’ yuepav, ws Séov ExdoTynv Huepav Tod omov- 
dalov pndev epnuov Kal Kevov dy els mapodov 
Gpaprnudrov, aAAa maa. Tots pépect Kat Svaor7- 
paow eauriis Kkadokayabias mremAnp@aGac- _Kpiverau 
yap ov mocdTnTt aAAa mroLdTnTL 7%) GpEeT Kal TO 
KaAdv. obev lodrysov KarA@® Biw codod Kal piav 
TEpav brredaBev elvau katopBovpevay. 

Tobr €oTlv 6 Kal ev ETEpous aivirreTo. pacKkwv 
evroyias aftov ececbar Kai etoudvTa Kat e€idvTa 
TOV ToLOUTOV dvdpa, SidTL Tdoals ev Tals KWICEOL 
madcais d€ Tals oxéceaw 6 omovdaios ematveTos, 
evdov Te Kal €€w, mourucds opod Kal olKovopos, 
ws Ta pev evdov eEopOodby oikovopiKas, TA O° ef 
TOMTURBS, D oup.depov emravopbodoban. EQv pev 
obv els avnp Tvyxyavy Towobros av ev oAeL, Tis 
movews Urepavw davetrar, dav 5é moAts, THs ev 
KUKAw xwpas, eav Sé eOvos, emProeTar maow 
eOveow @omep Kepady owpatt To mreprpatvedda 
xdpw, ovy viép evoogias padov 7 Tis Tav 
cpwrtwy wdercias’ at yap avvexets THV Kandy 
TapaderypaTwv gavTaciat mapamAnotas e«tKovas 
eyyapattrovat Tais pu mavu oKAnpats Kal amoKpo- 
Tous pvyxats. dOev eipntat pos Tovs €Oe- 


1 Mss. dnotv. 

2 Clearly a mistake of the scribe, presumably for 6Aw, or 
possibly for xai (x’) 6Aw, though the double xai=“‘ also” 
would be rather heavy. 
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account, as they say, and has no number,’ but he who 
can lay claim to instruction and holy laws has for his 
first boon that he is seen to be of high account and 
well approved and therefore gains a number and a 
place in an ordered line. Marvellously apt too is the 112 
phrase that the fulfilment is not of months or years 
but of days, signifying that every day of the man of 
worth must leave nothing void or empty where sin 
can come in, but have every part and space in it 
filled up with virtuous and excellent living,’ for 
virtue and excellence are judged not by quantity 
but by quality. Therefore he held that the wise 
man’s single day rightly spent is worth a whole 
life-time. This is what he suggests in 113 
another place where he says that such a man will 

be worthy of blessing both in his goings out and in 
his comings in,° because in all his ways, moving or 
standing, the good man shows his merit both inside 
and outside, both as householder and as statesman, 
his household skill shown in right management 
within, his statesmanship in outside reforms as the 
welfare of the state requires. So then one such man 114 
in a city, if such be found, will be superior to the 
city, one such city to the country around, one such 
nation will stand above other nations, as the head 
above the body, to be conspicuous on every side, 
not for its own glory but rather for the benefit of 
the beholders. For to gaze continuously upon 
noble models imprints their likeness in souls which 
are not entirely hardened and stony. 

And therefore those who would imitate these 115 


@ See App. p. 457. 
> The next words show that Philo wishes to emphasize 
both parts of caAoxdyabia. ¢ Deut. xxviii. 6. 
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[497] 


117 


118 


PHILO 


a \ A 
Aovras puretoOar Ta orrovdaia Kal Oavwacra KaAAn 
A > 
LN aroywacKkew' THY dpeiva peTaBoAny unde THV 
@ > ~ “A 
womep eK dSiaomopds uyiKs Hv eipydoato Kakia 
4 > A 
Mpos apeTHV Kal codiav émdvodov: ttews yap orav 
Q e Q 4 > 4 4 4 de tA 
n 0 Geos, eLevpapilerar mavra. | yiverar dé iAews 
Tois atoovpevois Kal peOopuilopevors €& axpacias 
> > 4 A ~ 
Els €yKpaTelav Kal Ta EV THS Brrattiou Cwhs Kaki- 
\ / > 4 a A 
Covet Kai doa evareudtavto tais yvyais aloypa 
ElowA ; Jdiav dé maddy é€CnAwKe 
a pvoatTopevots, eddiav d€ Tabav eCnrAwKoot 
A . 
Kal yaAnvnv Kal elpyvyv Biov petatpéxovor. Kaé- 
4 > A 
amep ovv avOpwrous év éoxatiats dmmKiopévous 
e du nv e A > 4 V4 e A > A 
padiws Cav) évt KeAevopate cuvaydyo. 6 Beds arto 
mepatwv eis 6 TL av DeAjon ywplov, odTw Kal TOV 
voov €€ adns moAvypoviou mavTn mAavnbévTa Kat 
Kakwlévra mpos Hdovis Kat émOupias, Seomrowav 
> 4 g > A e \ > > / > eg A 
EKTETLLLN EVV, EAE@v 6 GwTHp €€ avodias Els OdOV 
edmeT@s av aydyo., auetaotpenti devyew dveyvw- 
4 4 > \ > 4 4 > A 
KOTa puynv, ov THY emoveidtoTov Aeyouevynv, adda 
THV GWTTpLoV, HV ODK av TIs auapTot A€éywv Kafodou 
KpeiTTOVa. 
> 5) A > 
XX. Ta pev ov EKTOS ayaba elpynTat, viKal KAT 
exo par, kparn Tod€uwy, elpyvns BeBaredoers® kal 
Tov Kat elphvnv ayabayv meptovoiat, 7AobTOL Kat 


1 MSs. amoyuyvwoKeoOa. 

2 So one ms. The others éxretpypevwv or EKTETALEVWY. 
Mangey adopted the last and translated ‘ ‘ infensis,”” but 
exTetvay cannot have this meaning. But neither does éxreti- 
pnpevev give a meaning which is very appropriate here. 
Possibly <ai> EKTETOMLEVOV =" ‘ tortured,” a meaning more 
commonly given to émtetvw, but also to exretvw. Cf. déomowar 
... Katareivovor, Spec. Leg. iv. 82. 

3 Mss, BeBaiwors. 
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examples of good living so marvellous in their love- 
liness, are bidden not to despair of changing for the 
better or of a restoration to the land of wisdom and 
virtue from the spiritual dispersion? which vice has 
wrought. For when God is gracious He makes all 
things light and easy, and He does become gracious 
to those who depart with shame from incontinence 
to self-restraint and deplore the deeds of their 
guilty past, abhor the base illusive images which 
they imprinted on their souls and first® earnestly 
strive to still the storm of the passions, then seek to 
lead a life of serenity and peace. So then just as 
God with a single call may easily gather together 
from the ends of the earth to any place that He 
wills the exiles dwelling in the utmost parts of the 
earth, so too the mind which has strayed everywhere 
in prolonged vagrancy, maltreated by pleasure and 
lust, the mistresses it honoured so unduly, may well 
be brought back by the mercy: of its Saviour from 
the pathless wild into a road wherein it is resolved 
to flee straight on, a flight not the discredited flight 
of the outcast, but a flight of one banished from evil 
to salvation, a banishment which may be truly held 
to be better than a recall.¢ 

XX. So much for the external blessings promised, 
victories over enemies, successes in wars, establish- 
ments of peace and abundant supplies of the good 


¢ Evidently an allegorization of Deut. xxx. 4 “if thy dis- 
persion (dsao7mopd, E.V. thy outcasts) be from one end of 
heaven to the other, the Lord will gather thee thence.” 

® This is perhaps implied by the change from the perfect 
eCnAwxKcoat to the present perarpéxovar. 

¢ Philo combines the two senses of dvy7, “escape” and 
‘banishment ”’; cf. note to De Fuga 118. The translation is 
somewhat expanded to bring this out. 
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PHILO 


TUpLat Kal dpxat Kal TO. Tro.peTroweve Tots ev m™par- 
Tovow éykwpia, Sud mavTos oTOpaTos Kat pirwv 
Kat Svopevav ETTOLVOULEVOLS TOV pev bud dofov, 
trav S€ 8 evvorav: Aexréov Sé Kai Ta TOUTWY 
OiKELOTEpAa, TA TEepL OHpa. Poly odv, OTL Tots 
a.peThy Svazrovobar Kal TOUS tepovs voLLous HyEepLovas 
TOV KaTa TOV Biov Adyw Kal Epywv TpoorTnoa.- 
Hévous dia TE Kal KOwf} TepieoTau TO «ls dav 
dvooov: et d€ Kal yevoiTto tis aobéveta, Tot pev 
KaK@oat yapw ovK av yévoito, Tod 8 vrropvycat 
tov Ovnrov ott Ovyntds éatw, eis brepavyou dpov7- 
patos KaTtdAvow Kat PeATtiwow HOdv: dbyeia 8 
eweTat Kal evaloOnoia Kal TO év amracL TOis pépeoLV 
OAdKAnpov Kal travTedés, eis Tas mpos 6 yeyovev 
EKaOTOV aKwAdvTous Umnpecias. EediKaiwoe yap oO 
eos yepas T@ oTrovoaia Trapacxetv ra) ovvepKodo~ 
pnevny kal ouvnppHoopEeay éx OepeAlev ax pl 
oTéyous oikiay—oikia be puxijs ouppveoTary copa 
—6id Te Troha T@V els TO Ptov dvary Katey Kal 
Xpynoiuwv Kat padota dia Tovde Tov Kabapoco. 
Tedelais votv Kabapbévra: (ov) Kal pvoTnv ‘yeyo- 
vota TV Oeiwy TeAeTaV Kal ovutepiTroAobvTa Tats 
T&V ovpaviwy xopelais Kal TeEpLodois Eeyepapev O 


® j.e. the bodily is more akin to the man than the external. 
But very possibly “ more akin to these.”’” If so, the com- 
parative means “more akin than those of the soul.’ The 
three forms of the good are such a familiar idea, that this 
might be understood. 
> Deut. vii. 15, there promised absolutely. Philo feels the 
necessity to qualify it by the possibility of sickness sent as 
a trial or warning, and to justify it by the need of bodily 
tranquillity for the working of the good mind. See General 
Introduction, p. xxi. 
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things of peace, honours and offices and the eulogies 
accompanying the successful, who receive praise 
from the lips of all, friends and enemies, praises 
prompted by goodwill in the one case and by fear in 
the other. But we must also speak of a more per- 
sonal* matter, the blessings bestowed on the body. 
He promises that those who take pains to cultivate 
virtue and set the holy laws before them to guide 
them in all they do or say in their private or in their 
public capacity will receive as well the gift of com- 
plete freedom from disease,’ and if some infirmity 
should befall them it will come not to do them 
injury but to remind the mortal that he is mortal, 
to humble his over-weening spirit and to improve 
his moral condition. Health will be followed by 
efficiency of the senses and the perfection and 
completeness of every part, so that without im- 
pediment they may render each the services for 
which it was made. For God thought it meet to 
grant as a privilege to the man of worth that 
his body, the congenital® house of the soul, should 
be a house well built and well compacted from 
foundation to roof, to provide the many things 
which are necessary or useful for life and par- 
ticularly for the sake of the mind of which we 
are speaking, a* mind purged clean of every spot. 
This mind, the initiate of the holy mysteries, the 
fellow traveller of the heavenly bodies as they revolve 
in ordered march, has been honoured with the gift of 


6 


¢ Perhaps “congenital and lifelong’? may better express 
the superlative. 

4 Not, I think, as Cohn “ ou mind,” 7.e. the human mind 
generally, but the mind of the ozovdaios, which for the rest 
of the Blessings becomes the true Israel to which the Blessings 
are addressed. 
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PHILO 


eds Tenia, Bovdnfets dpeDeAxrov’ elvat, Knpo.t- 
vovra epi Hn ev 7a0o0s wv at Tob CWPATOS yEevva- 
ow avayKal emuT He wevan Kara mAcovefiav Taba 
[428] duvacreias: | El yap mepepuge T 7 mrepiepre- 
fev, avov Kal aden pov 7 ToUvavTiov pod@des azreup- 
ydoaro*- bu av amare 6 vods evvvew advvatet 
122 rnv Tod Kal’ adrov Biov mapeiav. évdvartwpevos 
dé bye GwpaT. KaTa TrOAAnY evudperav Eevdta- 
Tpiber Kal evaxoAdce: Tots codias Dewpyuact, waka- 
pias Kat evdaipovos Cwis émAaywv: obtds eoTw oO 
moAvv aKpatov ondoas Ths evepyérioos Tod Oeot 
Suvdpews Kat Aoywv lepaiv Kal Soypatuy €oTla- 
123 Deis: odtos & dyow o mpogyrns tov Oeov ‘ * eu 
mepurartety ”” ola Bacireiw, Kat yap éori TA ovTe 
Baoiretov Kat olkos Oeot codod Sdidvora: rovTou 
Karcirat Beds idiws 6 THY ovpmavTwy Beds, Kal 
dads e€aiperos maXw odtos, ov THY KaTA pPépos 
> 4 > \ A e A \ 4 > , ” 
apyovtwy, aAAa tod €vos Kat mpos adjGeray ap- 
124 yovTos, ayiov aytos: odTds €oTW 6 pO pLKpOd 
A \ e a A > > 4 4 
moAdats wev Hdovats, moAAais 8” émOupiats, puptats 
& avayKais Kaxidv Kat emOuuidv drelevypevos: 
1 So Mangey for mss. dpeDexrov, which Cohn retains, sup- 
posing some such word as vécwv to have fallen out. ayebeAk- 
tov has been used in the adverbial form in De Fuga 92, a0 
here makes excellent sense. 
2 A avayxoa. (omitting yewvdow). The others yevvdar 
duvapecs. 
3 The text is uncertain and that adopted here may not 
meet with general acceptance. The majority of. MSS. have 
] yap meprewv€é tis H reprepAckev adov Kal avxpnpov 7 Tovvavriov 
poddes amepyacaro. A has zi for zis and ovpavos for avov. 
The first i is not intelligible as it stands, and I have corrected 
7 to e& and ts to 7. The second is adopted by Mangey. 


Cohn expunges both avov and ovpaves, holding that avov_was 
a gloss on adypypov and was subsequently corrupted to odvos 
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quietude by God, who willed that it should be undis- 


tracted, never affected by any of the troublesome 
sensations which the distresses? of the body engender, 
subjecting it to a domination unduly usurped by such 
sensations.? For if anything over-chills or over-heats 
it, the house becomes warped and dried up or con- 
trariwise wet and damp, and all these make the mind 
incapable of guiding the course of its own life aright. 
But if it resides in a healthy body it will have full 
ease to live there devoting its leisure to the lore of 
wisdom, thus gaining a blessed and happy life. This 
mind it is that drinks deep of the strong wine of 
God’s beneficent power and feasts on holy thoughts 
and doctrines. This it is in which God, so says the 
prophet, “ walks ’’¢ as in a palace, for in truth the wise 
man’s mind is a palace and house of God. This it is 
which is declared to possess personally the God who 
is the God of all, this again is the chosen people, the 
people not of particular rulers, but of the one and 
only true ruler, a people holy even as He is holy. 
This it is which but now lay under the yoke of many 
pleasures and many lusts and the innumerable dis- 
tresses which its vices and lusts entail, but has been 


@ Or “ necessities.” 

> More literally “laying upon it through greed the 
domination of the wa@n’’ (here of course not used in the 
ordinary sense in Philo of the “ passions”’). But the middle 
émOéwevar and the repetition of 7a8y seem to me strange. 

¢ Lev. xxvi. 12. E.V. “walk among you.’ See App. 
p. 457. 


=ovpavos. He rather strangely says that odpavos makes no 
sense. Assuming that Philo is continuing the figure of the 
house, to which the terms are surely more applicable than 
to the body, ovpavos=“‘ weather’’ makes good sense and I 
should be willing to accept it in addition to adov. 
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PHILO 


ToUTOU Ta KaKa THS SovAEcias cuverpubev o Beds ets 
édevdepiav eapovpevos: odTos 6 1 amTrappno.d- 
oToU TUXWV evepyeaias dAAd dvaBeBonpevns Kal 
TEepinyyeAmwevns mavTy dua Thy Tob mpoaomilovros 
efovaiay, bp’ is obvx Umeavpy pos Ta ovpata, add’ 
125 emt Kehadnv dvw taperéuddn. tadra 8’ adAnyo- 
petra: Tpomikads e€evexOévra: Kabdamep yap ev Caw 
KepaAy pev mpddrov Kal dptotov, ovpa o voTaTov 
Kat davAdtatov, od pépos ouverrAnpoby TOV TOV 
pedav dpuOpov, aAAa ooByots Tov ETUTOTWPEVOWY, 
TOV avToVv TpdTrov Kedadnv pev Tot avOpwreiov 
yévous eceobat dno. Tov omrovdatov Eire avdpa eEiTeE 
Aadv, Tovs d€ dAXouvs dmavTas olov pépn. owpaTos 
uvyovpeva Tats ev KehadH Kal brepavw dSuvapeou. 
126 Adrar pev ai trép trav avOpwTwv TaV ayalav 
elow evxal Kal Tovs vopLous epyous emTehovvTw, 
as gyou TedeapopnOjcecIar xapere Tob purodwpov 
beot Ta Kaha, dud THY T pos abrov OpovoTyTa cELvo- 
TowwdvTos Kal yepaipovTos: Tas b€ KaTAa THV EKVO- 
pwv Kat abéopwv opioleicas apas éemioKeTrTéov. 


Ilept apav 
[429] 


197, XI. | IIparny a apav ws KoupoTarov KaKcov ava.- 


A aA 
ypaper qTEViQV Kat evdevay Kat omdviv oa 
A 
avayKaiwv Kat peTouciav WavTeAovs dtroptas* TOV 


¢ Lev. xxvi. 138 “who brought you out of the land of 
Egypt when you were slaves, and I broke the bond of your 
yoke.” 

> So the txx continuing the verse and I brought you 
with open speech,” pera wappnoias (E.V. “and made you go 
upright ’’). ¢ Deut. xxviii. 18, cf. v. 44. 
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redeemed into freedom by God, who broke asunder 
the miseries of its slavery.* This it is which received 
a benefaction not named with bated breath? but 
noised abroad and proclaimed on every side because 
of the mightiness of its champion, whereby it was not 
dragged down tailwards but lifted up to the head.° 
These last words contain an allegory and are figura- 
tively expressed. For as in an animal the head is 
the first and best part and the tail the last and 
meanest, and in fact not a part which helps to com- 
plete the list of members, but a means of swishing off 
the winged creatures which settle on it, so too he 
means that the virtuous one, whether single man or 
people, will be the head of the human race and all 
the others like the limbs of a body which draw their 
life from the forces in the head and at the top.@ 

These are the blessings invoked upon good men, 
men who fulfil the laws by their deeds, which 
blessings will be accomplished by the gift of the 
bounteous God, who glorifies and rewards moral 
excellence because of its likeness to Himself. We 
must now investigate the curses delivered against the 
law-breakers and transgressors. 


On Curses 


XXI. The first curse which he describes as the 
lightest of their evils is poverty and dearth and lack 
of necessaries and conditions of absolute destitution. 


@¢ The allegorical meaning seems to be that while the 
amovdaios is the source of spiritual life to all who, though 
not of his excellence, are true members of the body, the 
transgressors have no part in this life, but are only a slavish 
instrument, for what purpose is not stated. 
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yap o7dpov, eno, aTeAn prev ovtTa Sywaoovor, 
TeAcwwhévra 8° dncovow efaipyns emeAOovres Tr0- 
N€pwor, SerTHVv epyacdpevov" ouppopar, Aiprov pev 
pirors, €xpois de Teptovatav: AvTet yap padrdov 7 7 
odx eae TOV idiwy Kak@v tav Sdvopevav Ta 
128 dyad. L novyalovrwy 5é€ ta&v exOpav ody 
ae aa at €x dvaecws apyadewrepas Cyptac: 
GU prev yap KaTaomeipers THY Babdyevov THs mredid- 
dos, axpidwy dé védos e€aidvns KatamTdpevov 
exOepioes Kal Ta UroAELPOEevTa moAAoGTOV Els avy- 
KOpLOnVY EoTaL Pépos THY oTapévTwy: Kal ad pev 
apterAdva dhutevers Samdvars adevdeou (Kal) KaKo- 
maletats arpUrois, ds elkos yewmovous avadéye- 
aba, TeAcwlévra 5é dn Kal BAaoTdvovTa Kat 
BpiBovra tm’ eddopias oKwddAnKes émuyevopevor 
129 Tpvyjoovor. Tovs €Aatdvas oTav tons ed0nvobvras 
Kat KapTr@v adbovov mos, noOnon, ma ElKOS, 
du eAmida cvyKopmdis _edruxods, orav oe apén 
ovyKopilery, aichnon THs aruxias p-ah\ov y Tis 
doeBetas*: TO pev yap éAavov Kat dcov Tov ekpun- 
Geta ovptrav adavas, o 8 exTOos GyKos avTOs Ets 
amaTnvy wuxns Kevos Kevis drodedOyoerar. Kal 


1 So Cohn for mss. épyacduevot as more logical. I follow 
him with some doubt. 

2 For this obvious corruption Cohn suggests ad@ovias or 
evOnvias, but “‘ you expect good fortune, but you will have 
bad fortune rather than good fortune” is somewhat feeble. I 
have ventured to translate a conjecture of my own which 
seems textually no more difficult and gives a better point 
Ths <otK> druxias paAdov 7 Tis doeBelas <ryswpias>, “ you 
expect good fortune: you will get—not bad fortune, that is 
not the right word, but,” etc. od or p# is so frequently lost 
in the ss. of Philo that it hardly counts, and the falling out 
of another word ending in -vas is at least as easy a mistake 
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The crops, he says, will be ravaged while unripe, 
or reaped when ripe by the sudden attacks of the 
hostile army, and thus will bring about a double 
misfortune, starvation for friends and abundance for 
enemies.” For the good fortune of the foe is more 
or at any rate no less painful than our own suffering. 
And even if the enemy take no action the more 
grievous injuries which nature inflicts will not be 
inactive. You put seed in the deep soil of the low- 
lands, and a cloud of locusts will suddenly fly down 
and reap the harvest, leaving only an insignificant 
fraction of what you sowed for you to gather.? You 
plant a vineyard, spare no expense and endure the 
endless hardships which the husbandman has to 
expect, and, when it is come to its fullness and is 
flourishing, laden with a plentiful crop, worms will 
come and strip the grapes. When you see your 
olive yards thriving with an abundant wealth of fruit 
you will naturally be pleased at the prospect of a 
fortunate ingathering, but when you come to pick 
them you will be faced with misfortune, better called 
the punishment of impiety.? For the oil and all the 
fatness will run out unnoticed,’ and the outer lump 
will be left by itself as empty of all goodness as 
the soul which it remains to disappoint. In fact all 


@ Lev. xxvi. 16 “ ye shall sow your seeds in vain, and your 
enemy shall eat them. ’ Deut. xxviii. 38. 

¢ Deut. xxviii. 39. @ Deut. xxviii. 40. 

¢ The ixx has éAaia (olive tree) éxpujoerar, probably mean- 
ing the same as the F.V. “cast its fruit.”” Philo may have 
read é\aov, or perhaps made a slip. 


as the substitution of an alien and nonsensical word. od 
.. . padAdAov 7 for paAdov S€ constantly recurs in Philo, e.g. 
§ 163. 
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cuvdAws Goa omapTa 7 Sévdpa Kapmrois avTots 
130 eavaAwOrjcerar mpos epvoiPys. XXII. efedpev- 
ovat d€ Kal dAAaL ovpdopal dixa THY e€ipnuevwr, 
évdeias Kal amopias Syuovpyol. dv wv yap av- 
Opwros 7 dvow exopyyer Ta ayald, oreipwO%- 
GETAL, YH Kal ovpavds, 7 pev apPAicoKovoa Kal 
TeAevoyoveiy aduvatotoa Tovs KapmoUs, 6 dé peTa- 
BeBnkws «is ayoviav, TOY éeTHOIWY WpaV pH 
xeyudvos, py) Odpous, pq) eapos, p7) peToTTwpov 
mpos Tas olkelas Tafets avidvTwy, GAA’ els d7roLOV 
Kal Tepopnuevnv ovyKptow Pracbévtwy amoxpiOjvar 

131 deomoTiKOD ~KpdTous apy. ov yap ouBpos, ovx 
bets, ov AeTT}) Wexds, ov Bpaxeia ALBas, od Spd- 
gos, ovk dAXo Tt THY avEew Suvapévwv émuyevy- 
ceTal, TovvavTiov dé doa AvpavTiKA pev puopevwy, 
h0opotroa 6€ KapTav KkataretravOévrwv Kai iva [7 
TeXewwOh Tapeckevacpéeva’ “ Oyjow’’ yap dor 

‘ Tov ovpavov bylv yadKotv Kai THY yhv ovdypav,”’ 
[480] aivettdpevos TO pndéTEepov adTa@v | Ta olKEeta Kal 
132 ™pos a@ yéyovev émuTedecew Epya: TOU yap 7 aiOnpos 
eoTaxunpopnaev ] veTOV veyKe XaAKos, @v xpeta 
Ta CHa Kat pddioTa TO emriienpov Kat roAA@v 
emideés, avOpwros; penvier 5° od pdvov adopiav 
Kal TV éTynoiwy Wedv POopayv, aAAa Kal 7roAguwv 
yevécets Kal T@V ev TOUTOLS aAPopyTwY Kat auvby- 
TWV KaK@V* XAAKOs yap Kal aidnpos TroAcLLOTYpiWV 


@ Deut. xxviii. 42. For the txx <pvoifn, “mildew” the 
K.V. has “‘ locusts.” 

> dmoxpivew, “to sift off,” seems. to be used in the same 
way as in Mos. ii. 180 gudoreneoy eis pilav id€av amoxpilévrwr, 
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the crops which you sow or the trees which you 
plant will be mildewed and perish with their fruits.¢ 
XXII. But besides these there are other sufferings 130 
waiting their turn to create want and destitution. 
The sources which nature uses to bestow her boons 
on mankind, earth and heaven, will become barren. 
Earth will destroy her fruit in the germ and prove 
unable to bring them to their fullness. Heaven will 
be transformed into sterility, as none of the yearly 
seasons, neither winter nor summer, nor spring nor 
autumn arise to take their proper places but all are 
forcibly merged” in formless turbid * congeries by 
the dictation of an imperious power. For no down- 131 
pour, no shower, no slight drizzle nor tiny dropping, 
no dew nor anything else that can promote growth 
will come. But on the contrary all that makes havoc 
of growing plants or destroys the ripened fruit will 
be provided to hinder them from coming to their 
perfection. For He says “I will make the heaven 
brazen to you and the earth iron,’’? indicating 
that both of them will fail to perform their proper 
functions for which they were made. For when did 132 
ever iron bear corn in the ear or brass bring rain, 
things necessary to all living creatures and par- 
ticularly to men, whose life is precarious and full of 
needs? And the phrase suggests not only unfruit- 
fulness and the ruin of the yearly seasons but also 
the sources of war and the intolerable and innumer- 
able evils which war creates, for brass and iron are 
the materials from which the weapons of war are 
cf. also Spec. Leg. i. 218, De Som. i. 210. Cohn strangely 
translates “ will pass into each other or separate.” 

¢ Or “unstable,” cf. its application to the profligate, De 


Fug. 28, and the multitude, De Hbr. 198. 
@ Lev. xxvi. 19, Deut. xxviii. 23. 
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133 


134 


135 


PHILO 


big > 5A A “A } 4 ” \ 
oTAwv vAat. Kal yh pévToL KOVLOpTOV olcEL Kal 
~ ” b “A 
xots avwhev €€ otpavod KataxOycerar BapvTarov 
> / A 9 
eTipepwv Kaprrov' els THY Oud TVLyous amwAELav, iva 
\ aA A > 9 
pndev traparerpO7 trav én’ drA€Opw. moAvdvOpwrrot 
\ > / , e 
Lev epnuwlyoovrar ovyyeverat, Keval dé at mdAeLs 
> / 9 4 aA “A 
eEaTwaiws olkyTépwv écovTat, pvneta traAads 
A b) U , 
fev evTuxias mpooKxaipov de Bapvdaipovias v7ro- 
A \ , A 
AepOeicat mpds vovbeciav tav Suvapévwvy aw- 
dpovilecbar. 
4 ~ 
XXIII. Tooa’rn dé ébd€er omdvis ta&V davay- 
/ 4 > , 4 Ul > 9 
Kaiwy, wote aAdAoTpiwiévTes ToUTwWY TpéovTaL ETT 
> , Ul 
adAnrodayias, od povov dbveiwv Kat pndév mpoo- 
4 > A \ aA 9 
nKovTwv, aAAd Kal TV oiKetoTdTwY Kal piATaTwv* 
¢ A \ A cia “A , 
aera yap Kal TaTnp viod capKav Kal pyTnp 
Ul “A 
omhayxvwv Ovyatpos Kal adeAd@v adeAdoi Kal 
/ A > \ e 63 A 
yovewv Tatdes’ del bé of adadeveotepor TMV SuVvaTw- 
/ \ \ , , 
Tépwv KaKal Kal émapato. Tpodai: Ta WMveoreta 
\ \ a aA “A 
maa [Kat] ovyKpwopeva tats bdiaepBodais tav 
cupudopav, ds peyadoupyyjoovat ot Katpoi. pera 
\ ~ vy iif A e 
yap Tav aAAwy, womep Tots ev EvTUXials TrODELVOS O 
, > 3 / A a 
Bios ets amdAavow ayabdv, ovtws Kal Tots Bapu- 
1 For the corrupt xapzov Cohn suggests xaxov. The trans- 
lation again takes a very tentative guess of my Own, xkazvov, 
which in form suits well, and smoke does choke. But I do 
not know of any example of xamvés apart from fire. Philo, 
however, is transcribing the Lxx, and we do not know what 


conception he formed of the yoés coming down from heaven. 
He may have connected it with the fiery rain of Gen. xix. 


@ Deut. xxviii. 24 ‘‘ The Lord make the rain of thy land dust 
(xoviopros), and dust (xots) shall come down from heaven.” 
In E.V. “ powder and dust; from heaven shall it (apparently 
both) come down upon thee.”’ 
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made. Earth too will bear dust, and powder will 
descend from Heaven? above, bringing a very grie- 
vous cloud of smoke to choke ® and destroy life, and 
so no instrument of extinction will be left unused. 
Whole families will waste away from many into 
nothingness, cities will be suddenly left stripped of 
inhabitants,° monuments of their past prosperity and 
the misery that swiftly followed,’ left to admonish 
those who can learn their lesson of wisdom. 

XXIII. So greatly will the lack of necessaries pre- 
vail that dismissing all thought of them they will 
betake themselves to feeding on their own kind, 
not only on strangers outside their family but on 
their nearest and dearest.¢ The father will lay his 
hands on the flesh of his son, the mother on the en- 
trails of her daughter, brothers on brothers, children 
on parents, and always the weaker will supply an 
evil and accursed meal to the stronger. The story 
of Thyestes/ will be child’s play compared with the 
monstrous calamities which those times of terror will 
bring about. For apart from all else, just as the 
prosperous desire life to enjoy their blessings, so 

’ Or “to destroy by stifling heat (mviyos).’”’> So Cohn 
(“‘Glut’’), It is true that in all the examples of mviyos quoted 
in the Lexicon, it is applied to the effects of heat, but this 
does not prove that it may not sometimes have retained its 
' original general meaning. ¢ Lev. xxvi. 31. 

¢ So Mangey ‘‘ mox secutae,” cf. efamwvaious, § 150. But | 
cannot find any authority for this use of mpdoxapos, which 
regularly means “‘ for the occasion ”’ or “transient.’’ ‘This is 
impossible here, for Philo cannot be referring here to the 
restoration of the penitent. Mangey proposed omitting 
Bapvdaipovias, but surely Philo would have written the words 
in a different order. 

¢ For this section see Lev. xxvi. 29, Deut. xxvili. 53-57. 

f Atreus murdered the two sons of his brother Thyestes, 
and dressed and served up their flesh to their father. 
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PHILO 


Saipoow exetvous epws Trohds evdpvOnaerau Tob 
Civ mpos apeTpwv Kat dmavorov KAK@V [LeTOUGLAY, 
dmavroov avuaTwv. ATTOV yap (xaAerov)” dmahy7- 
cavras emtepety Bavatrw Tas dvias, 6 6 Tots px Aiav 
ppevoBraBeow Los Spav: of 8 ek TrapamAng tas 
eOddouev av Kat pakpoBiwrato. yevéoOar, THs avw- 
TaTw Papvdaovias amAjotws Kal aKopéoTws 
136 €xovres. Tovatra TO Kouddtatov elvat Soxodv THV 
KaK@V, azmopia, mpocepyalec0a. mépuKxev, stav 
BenAatos émaynras bin: Kal yap ei xaAema ptyos, 
Sixpos, EVOELA. TpoPys, GAN’ edxraoTara yevour’ ay 
emt Kaupav, el pdovov avuTrepBerov d0opav epyd- 
coito** ypovilovra dé Kal THKoVvTa uy TE Kal 
cpa TaV TeTpaywoynuevwv, a du brrepBodas pe- 
pvbedobar Soxei, Bapvrepa TépuKe Katvoupyety. 
137. XXIV. Aovieta. tois éAevbépos dpopnTorarov 
cot, bmep Hs omrovdalovow dmoBvyaKew ou ow- 
[431] dpoves | aywvildpevoe diroKwdvvws ampds TOUS 
emavatewopevous Seotroteiav’ adopntov Sé Kal 
€xOpos dpayos: ef 8 6 adtros audorepa yévo.To, 
deoTOTNS 64.00 Kal TrOAEmoLS, Tis GV BToaTain (TOV) 
TO pev dvvacbau aducety €x deoTroTiKis e€ovoias, TO 
de pnoev ovyywooKew e€ aovpPdrov Svopevetas 
138 TE PLTTETTOLN|LEVOD ; €xOpois obv dyot deomoTats Els 


1 Cohn’s insertion. I doubt its necessity: #rrov, in itself 

‘a smaller thing,” can =‘ ‘ easier.” 

2 Cohn, though printing é¢pyaco.ro, suggested e¢pydoatro. 
But the future optative representing Oratio Obliqua seems 
more effective. 


@ There is no authority in Leviticus or Deuteronomy for 
these two sections. Philo is perhaps so familiar with suicide 
as a way of escaping misery that he feels that the curse to 
be complete must include inability to make use of it. 
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too these wretches will have firmly implanted in 
them a great longing for survival to experience 
miseries measureless and ceaseless all beyond hope 
of cure.* For it would be a comparatively small 
matter in their desperation to cut short their afflic- 
tions by death, a course often taken by those who 
have a little sanity left. But these sufferers in 
their infatuation will wish to prolong their life to 
the utmost, and their appetite for supreme misery is 
never satisfied. Such are the natural consequences 136 
of what appears to be the lightest of the calamities 
promised, destitution, when it comes as a visitation 
of divine justice. For cold and thirst and want of 
food are hard to bear but may on occasions be most 
earnestly desired, if we feel that they will only 
entail undelayed annihilation, but when they linger 
and waste both soul and body they are bound to 
produce marvels of suffering worse even than those 
which, doubtless because they are so intensely pain- 
ful,? are represented on the tragic stage. 

XXIV. Slavery to the free is a thing most intoler- 137 
able. To avoid it sensible people are eager and 
ready to die and gladly run any risk in contending 
with those who menace them with enslavement. But 
an irresistible enemy is also something intolerable, 
and when both despotic power and hostility are com- 
bined in the same person, who can resist one to whom 
his authority has given the power to act unjustly 
and his implacable enmity the disposition to show no 
consideration ? So he declares that those who set at 138 


> The translation takes pufedw in the sense of “to tell” 
(a myth), Cohn as “invent,”’ and &’ dzepBoAds as desire for 
the hyperbolical. This does not seem to me to suit the 
plural. . 
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A > A A 4 \ > lot 4 , 
To avyndees ypyoeca. tTovs adAoyodvTas vopwv 
e “~ fond 
lep@v, o¥ povov e€ embdcews Tis éxeivwr UT- 

Gé LAAG \ / 1 e / > ) / 
ayGevras, adAa Kal yvapats’ Exovaiors eKdovTas 

e A 4 A > 4 “A \ \ Ul 
avTous evexa TOV aPovdArTwv, a AYyLos Kal OTTAVIS 

“A > 
TOV avayKaiwy amepyaletar Ta yap éeAdTTw KaKa 

~ / 
duyh pelovwv aipera vopilovoi tives, ef 51) Tt 
\ ~ >] 4 > 4 4 \ 
139 Bpayd ta&v elpnucvwy é€oti. SovrevovTes (yap) 
TiKpOVv pev emiTaypaTwy vrynpecias avadéEovTar 
Tois GWuac, TLUKpoTepwr d€ DeaudTwr aviats KaTa- 
Tewdpevor Tas uxas atrayopevaovow: dovrar yap 
@v ovvwKodopnoav y KaTedvUTevoay 7 TeEpLeTroLy- 
4 
cavro KAnpovopous yeyovoras éxOpovs, aAAoTpiwv 
amoAavovtas ayabady Kal éroiuwv: dyovrar Kal Ta 
“A e 4 
miova TV idiwy OpeupaTwv edwovpevous, LEepEv- 
e 
ovTas® Kal TapapTvovTas els amrdAavow HdLtoTHY, Ot 
oTEpdopevos Tovs adeAopevous®: oyovrar Kat yuvat- 
Kas, as HWydyovro Koupioias emi yrnoiwy Tratdwr 
a , 4 > > iy \ d > , § 
oTopa, awdpovas (Kal) oiKovpodvs Kat PrAdavdpous 
A 4 \ \ \ Y 
140 éraip@v tpozrov bPpilopevas. Kat mpos fev auvav 
e V4 ” A A 4 9Q\ > 4 
éppnoovow, Ew dé tot ofaddlew ovdev epyaca- 
aba. Suvicovrar macav ioxdv éexTeTUNPEVvOL Kal 
\ A > 
EKVEVEUPLO[LEVOL’ TPOKELGOVTAL yap OKoOTIOL Tots €DE- 


1 MSS. vopots. 2 Mss. lepodvras. 
3 Mss. Tots adeAopeévors. 





@ Deut. xxviii. 48 “Thou shalt serve thy enemies ... in 
hunger and thirst, and in nakedness, and he shall put a yoke 
of iron upon thy neck.” 

> Philo may perhaps obtain this by taking v. 48 to mean 
‘in your hunger, etc., you will become servants to your 
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nought the holy laws will have for their masters 
enemies who do not shrink from ruthlessness. And 
not only will they be brought into subjection by the 
aggressiveness of the enemy but will voluntarily and 
deliberately surrender themselves because of the 
distresses which hunger and lack of necessaries pro- 
duce.? For, in the opinion of some, lesser evils may 
be accepted to escape from the greater, though 
indeed is any of those here mentioned small? For 139 
in slavery their bodies will be exercised in doing 
service to cruel orders and still more cruel will be the 
distressing sights which will torture their souls and 
drive them to despair.° They will see what they have 
built or planted or acquired become the heritage of 
enemies who enjoy the good things which others have 
owned and made ready. They will see them feasting 
on the fattest of their own cattle, slaughtered and 
dressed to give high delight and enjoyment to the 
robbers before the eyes of the robbed. They will 
see too the women whom they took in lawful wed- 
lock for the procreation of true-born children, chaste 
domestic loving wives, outraged as though they were 
harlots. They will set about to defend them but 140 
apart from some struggling will be able to accom- 
plish nothing, with their strength all gelded and their 
nerves unstrung.* For they will present targets to 


enemies.” In v. 68 the E.V. has “ you will sell yourselves,” 
but the Ltxx is passive “ you will be sold.’”” Some texts have 
‘*thou shalt put a yoke.” If Philo read this, it would assist 
the idea. 

¢ Deut. xxviii. 34 ‘ Thou shalt be distraught (zapdmAn«ros) 
because of the sights of thine eyes which thou shalt see.”’ 
The next two sentences reproduce vv. 30-31. 

@ Perhaps based on v. 32 “thy hand shall not be strong.”’ 
E.V. ‘‘ there shall be nought in the power of thy hand.” 
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A ” , e€ 4 e , 4 
ovaw ayew, depew, apmatew, dBpilew, titpw- 

3 , >] > / > 4 e 
oxew, els BAdBas, eis alkias, els TtravwAcOpiav, ws 

A A 4 
pndev adeOjvar trav BAnudtwv Kwodv, add’ evoxora 
Kat evoToya TavTa. 

b ) 4 A 3 4 A 4 > 4 3 

141 “Ezapator pev ev moAect Kal Kwpats, emapato. 6 
ev oixlats Kal éravAcow éoovra: émdpatos peév 7 
A ,\ @ , 4 > 4 A 
medias Kal Goa KateBAnOn omeppata, émdpatos dé 
n Babdyetos THs opewhs Kal doa yevn Sdévdpwv 
nuepwv emdpato. TOV Opeupdtwv at ayéAa, oret- 
pwOyncovrat yap mpos ayoviav: émdparo. mavTes ob 

. 4 A A 4 A > A b) 4 
KapTol, T@ yap KalplwrdTw THs aks aveuo- 
4 A 4 a A A 
142 POopoe yerjoovrar. Ta TAHpYH Tapeta Tpodady Kal 

, , 4 4 

Xpnpatrwv KevwOnoetat': mdpos ovdels evodjoen,” 

a aA , 4 
Téxvat Acar, Tpaypateta toAvTpoTroL, Biwy idéar 

_-” A / aA 
Lupiwy Tots ypwyevors oddev Odedos: ateAcis yap 
e A , > I ” \ 

[432] at THv omovdalopevwy | eAmides EoovTat Kal cuv- 
4 Lid 3 , A ~ > 4 
dAws otov eddibovrat d1a Tovnp@v émurndevpatwv 
a 4 @ At \ L\ > ar 6 , 
 Eepywv, dv Kepadn Kai TéAos azrodeubis Depameias 

~ A . 
Geot: Ta yap acePeias Kal mapavopias  émiyeipa 
TAUTO. 
148. XXV. Kat mpos rovtos at cwpatixal vdcot 
4 990 7 
péAos ExacTov Kal pepos tdia Katepyalouevar Kal 
4 A 4 bid > «7 , 
deoPiovoa Kal maXAw GAa de’ GAwv Kata€alvovcan, 
A 4 
muperots, plyeot, POwdaor THKEdOOL, udpais dypias, 


1 Mss. KevwOyoorrat. 
2 Mss, edodwoer. 


@ The next two sections are a development of Deut. xxviii. 
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all who wish to ravish, harry, rob, assault, wound 
and deal out injuries, outrage and destruction. No 
shaft will fall lame or impotent ; a true eye and hand 
will carry them all to their mark. 

“Cursed will they be in their cities and villages, 141 
cursed in their houses and farm buildings. Cursed 
will be the field and all the seed dropped therein, 
cursed the fertile parts of the uplands and every kind 
of cultivated tree. Cursed their herds of cattle, 
barren without hope of increase, cursed all their 
fruits, blasted at the very height of their ripening. 
Their store-houses full of provisions and money will 142 
become empty ; no profit-seeking trade will flourish ; 
all the crafts, the many-sided industries, the million 
ways of earning a livelihood, will prove useless to 
those who pursue them. Their hopes of attaining 
their ambition and in general everything which they 
take in hand will be frustrated by the evil practices 
or actions which their abandonment of God’s service 
heads and consummates. For these are the wages 
of impiety and disobedience. 

XXV. ° Besides all this diseases of the body will 143 
overpower and devour each separate limb and part, 
as well as tearing the whole frame right through with 
hot fits, cold fits, wasting consumption, malignant 


16-19, the last part of § 142 interpreting “cursed shalt thou 
be in thy coming in and going out.” Cf. his interpretation 
of that phrase in the Blessings 113. The last words are a close 
reminiscence of v. 20 ‘‘ because of thy evil practices (zovnpa 
emirndeupara) and because thou hast forsaken (éyxaréAcres) 


’ The bodily curses are mainly based with much expansion 
on Deut. xxviii. 22, 27, 35, and Lev. xxvi. 16. The terms 
ixtepos, ofaxedAilw, TnKedSwv come from Leviticus, and zruperds, 
ptyos, papa aypia, €Axos from Deuteronomy. 
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b , 4 A 
uxTépots, opakeAilovow dd0adpots,’ EAkeow vrr0- 
4 A 
mvous (Kal) éprrnvwdect KaTa TAONS YEopéevols THS 
dopads, Kaxwoeot TOV évroo0iwv, avatpomais oTo- 
, aA 
peayov, TH ev mvevpov. mépwv amodpateow s7rEp 
~ A A 3 4 
Tod py evodeiv THY avarvonv. mdpeots yAwoons, 
, ” 4, bd) aA A a” 
KwWpwois wWTwY, THpwots odbadudv, Tav ddrAdAwV 
) 4 
apvdpoTns aicOjcewv Kal ovyyvois, Kaitou dewa 
y , 4 
ovTa, ovyKpiopeva Baputépois od daiveta Sewd,” 
A A >] \ @ b) 4 a a 
Tod pev ev ddediv aiatos amoBaddvTos ocov hy 
ev adt@ Cwrixdv, tot 8 év aptypiats mvevpartos 
A ” 3 N A A >) SQ> e- 4 
Thv eEwlev amo Tob avpdvots aépos uynKéel” Gpuoiws 
9 A ~ 
emidexopevov awTnpiov Kpadow, Tadv dé vetpwr 
3 , \ , >) A ~ 
avelévrwy Kat yadaobevtw: ols émaxodovbel Ths 
¢ 4 A A 4 
dppovias Kal ovpdwrias Tav peADv mdpecis mpd- 
, aA A A~ 
Tepov tovnbévrwy dAuvpot Kal mavu muKpotd Popa 
e + Y 4 4 “A 
pevpatos elow Tapadvopévov Kal, OmdTe oTeEvots 
4 A 
eykatakAerobein mépois edpapets SieEddous ovK 
4 , \ 4 > ~ \ 
exovot, GA.Bopévov te Kat OAiBovros els muKpav Kal 
: @ 
dvovTopovnTwy yéveaw adynddovwy, €€ av dverar 
\ la 
Ta TrodaypiKa Kal apOpiTiKa maOn Kal voonpata, 
\ “a lA >) A b lA 4 3 > 
m™pos & owTypiov oddev emrevonOn dappyaKov, arr 
1 So mss. and so apparently the best text of the rxx. Many 
authorities, however, have in Lev. xxvi. 16 tov txrepa odaxe- 
AiLovra rots o¢8aduovs, in accordance with which Mangey 
corrected 6¢@adpois to -ovs. Presumably this is more in 
accordance with the Hebrew, as the E.V. has ‘‘ fever, that 
shall consume the eyes.’ But no instance is quoted of 
odaxedilw as transitive. 
2 Cohn prints mapeous . . . Sdewd as a parenthesis, holding 
that rod pév ev drepiv xrX. continues the construction of the 


previous sentence. It seems to me quite unnecessary. The 
genitives absolute follow naturally on Bapurépors. 
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scabs, jaundice, mortification* of the eyes, ulcers 
suppurating and creeping till they spread over the 
whole skin, dysentery, disorders of the intestine, 
obstruction of the passages in the lungs so that the 
respiration cannot travel properly.’ If the tongue is 
crippled or the ears lose their hearing, or the eyes 
their sight, or the other senses are dulled or dis- 
organized, we have conditions which though terrible 
in themselves lose their terrors if compared with 
these graver symptoms, when the blood in the veins 
has lost its life-giving power and the breath in the 
bronchia can no longer receive a salutary fusion from 
its natural partner the air outside, and the nerves 
are relaxed and unstrung. These are followed by a 
breaking up of the harmony and concord which unites 
the members. They have already laboured under 
the stream of the bitter briny rheumatic humour 
which steals within them, and when it is enclosed in 
narrow passages through which it has no easy outlet, 
undergoes and in its turn exerts a heavy pressure, 
producing bitter and almost intolerable pains. This 
again engenders affections of the feet and joints ° and 
distempers for which no curative remedy is known, 


@ This seems the ordinary meaning of the word, though 
perhaps not very suitable here. Cohn “inflammation.” 
Perhaps simply ‘‘ wasting away,” which seems to be the 
meaning of the word in Deut. xxviii. 32 of o¢@adpoi cov 
Bréfovra odaxeXilovres (E.V. “look, and fail with longing ’’). 
But Philo is quoting from the Lxx, and it is perhaps useless 
to inquire what meaning he put upon it. 

> Or “that the tongue is crippled . . . are conditions,” 
2.é. disability of the senses is a necessary but minor accom- 
paniment (the only one actually mentioned is blindness 
(dopacia), v. 32). 

¢ Based on v. 35 ‘* The Lord smite thee on the legs and 
on the knees.”’ 
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” > if] , 3 U > / “A ec aA 
146 cori avlUpwrivats emwotats aviata. TavTa opwr- 


147 


wf A ~ 
TES eviol KaTamAaynoovTat, mHs of po puKpoo 
U / / 
moves evoapKol Te Kat eveEia pdAiota AdAAovTeEs 
4 
ovTws aidvidvov extakevTes piKkvol yeyovacw lves 
A “A A 
avTo povov Kat Aer Sopa, Kal ms yvvatkes 
e U A / \ \ > , 
aBpodiaitor Kat mavdmado. Sia Thy ek mpwTns 
| 4 Q A \ e A , ~ 
nAikias ovvavEnbeioav Tpudnv b70 Kakwoews Sewis 
Ld A A 
dpa tats puyxais Kal Ta owpata e€nypiwvrar.’ 
T 4 7 4 PS) , \ > \ \ 4 
ore 67 TOTE SiWEOVTAL ev EXOpol Kal pdxatpa 
3 , U € 3 3 \ / , 
exducynoe diKnv, ot 6 Els Tas modes KaTadev- 
4 b A ~ 
yovres, OTav ev aodadet yeyevaobar vopicwouw, 
4 ° “A 
eArridos amarn pevaxiabévtes 7Byndov azrodobvrat, 


148 mpoxaradvvTwr* evédpais éxyOpdv. XXVI. Kav 
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3 > A v4 \ / 4 
<ei) emt tovTois un owdpovilowro mAayidlovres 

\ \ > 9 > 4 3 / b) A ¢€ \ 
Kat tas em adAnfevav ayovoas edfuTevets ddovs 
bd 4 , \ 4 aA aA ) ~ 
exTpeTropevot, SetAia Kat poPos Tats puyais avTwmv 
3 / \ v4 \ 3 \ 4 
evidpv0ncerar, Kat devEovrar prev ovdevos Siw- 
Kovtos, pnyas de ola didct pevdéou mecodvTar 


mpotpomaonv, dvAAov te KTUTos | Kovddtatos Su 


1 Cohn places the paragraph after the next sentence. But 
the break is surely here, where we pass from the bodily 
afflictions to those of war. 

2 So mss. Cohn mpoxaraduvres= “‘ because they have fallen 
into the snares before they get there’? The mss. reading 
seems to me to give a more natural interpretation of the Lxx 
in Lev. xxvi. 25 “‘ ye shall flee to your cities and I will send 
out death to you and ye shall be delivered (or betrayed, 
mapaswoecbe) into the hands of your enemies.”” The enemy 
have access to the cities through accomplices, as the Thebans 
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nor can human ingenuity find any way of healing 
them. Such sights will make people ask in amaze- 146 
ment how it is that persons who but now were plump 
and well clothed with flesh in the full bloom of robust 
health have so suddenly wasted away and shrunk into 
nothing but a set of sinews with a thin coating of 
skin ; and how women who have lived in ease and 
comfort, the dainty product of the luxury that has 
grown up with them from their earliest years,” have 
become wizened ° in body as well as in soul through 
the cruel ravages of disease.° 

Then too the enemy will pursue and the sword will 147 
exact justice. They will fly to their cities and think 
that they have found safety, but a false hope has 
deceived them; the enemy will be there already lyin 
in wait, and they will perish wholesale.* XXVI. 148 
And if with all this they fail to learn wisdom and still 
go crookedly ¢ away from the straight paths which lead 
to truth, cowardice and fear will be established in their 
souls. They will fly when no man pursues ; rumours 
false as they so often are will send them falling head- 
long, and the lightest sound of a leaf borne through 

* This looks like a reminiscence of v. 56 “She that is 
tender (aad) and delicate (rpu¢depd) among you whose foot 
has not cea a to go upon the ground because of her 
tenderness and delicacy,” though the context is totally 
different. mavazado is Homeric, cf. Odyssey xiii. 223. 

® More literally “‘have grown wild,” which in English 
hardly answers to the description. 

¢ For the medical use of xdxwois for the consequences of 
disease see L. & S. 

@ Lev. xxvi. 25. 


¢ So in Lev. xxvi. 21, 23, 27 é€av mopednobe mAayalortes. 
E.V. “ walk contrary to me.”’ 


had in Plataea (Thuc. ii. 22). The E.V., which has “ pesti- 
lence’’ instead of ‘‘ death,” gives a different picture. 
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PHILO 


a€pos depopevov’ TooavTyv aywviay Kal mTotav 
EepyaoeTat, donv 6 TpaxvTaTos moAcuos ex Sduva- 
TwTépwv €x¥pav, ws Kat TEKVA yovéwy Kal yovets 
4 A > A > ~ e “A > A 
Téexvwv Kat adeAdovs adeAdav trepideiv, ex pev 
~ > , 9 4 ¢ , 
THs aAAjAwv émPonfeias aAwow mpoodoKioar- 
Tas, owrnpiav 8 ék Tod é€avTods amodidpacKew 
4 “A Ly > , > aA > 4 
EKaoTOV. Trovypav de avOpwmwv artedeis Amides: 
A A “A ] e e , 4 
parXov yap 7 ody ATTOV ot SiaTedhevyévar Sd€avtes 
T@v mpoxatadAndbevtwy adwoovTrar. Kav d.iadd- 
4 , bd] , > «@ A V4 
Qwou pevrou tives, epedpetav 6 efouar TOV pucer 
TmroAeicov’ ovrou 6€ elow dy pusTepou Ofjpes e€ € éav- 
TOV evorrdobvTes, ovs 6 Oeds a dua TH TMpPwOTY yeveoer 
Tob TravTos ednplovpyet mpos dvOpaymray TOV bev 
Ouvapeveny vovlereioBau doBov tdv d€ avidtws 


\ e 
150 €yovTwv dmrapairyTrov diKnV. amLoTHoovoL pev ot 


151 


Jeaodpevor Tas avTots DepeAtous avaipeJeicas 770- 
Nets, ef TwTOTE WKioOnoav: ev cider Sé Tapoimias 
Ojoovra Tas €k Aapmpav edtvynpatwv é€amwaiovs 
KakoTpayias, OGaL Kal dveypadnoav Kat elow 
aypadot. mrapeAevoovra Kat péexpt omdAadyxvwv aut 
TynKedoves ADupias TE Kal GONWovias eptrovoboa Guv 
exOrjixper. Cwrv avidputov Kal Kpepapévyv worep 


1 So Cohn (in translation) for mss. depdpevos, cf. Lxx 
dwvt) puAAov depopevov. 
2 So mss. Cohn dypiwdraror. 


¢ Or “‘agitation.”’ azota, though connected by Philo with 
fear, is applicable to other kinds of excitement. See note, 


vol. vii. p. 612. 

> Lev. xxvi. 36, where Philo perhaps read with some mss. 
decAiav for dovdeiay (E.V. “faintness’’), The rumours seem 
to be his interpretation of the * driven leaf. ss 

¢ Lev. xxvi. 37. Lxx Kat dmepdperat 6 adeAdos Tot adeAdod 
woel év toAduw. E.V. “And they shall stumble one upon 
another, as it were before the sword.”’ 
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the air will cause as much trepidation and quaking @ as 
the most savage war waged by mightier enemies.’ So 
children will take no thought for parents nor parents 
for children, nor brother for brother, expecting that 
mutual help will lead to destruction, and flight, each 
man for himself, to salvation. But the hopes of the 
wicked are not fulfilled; those who imagine they 
have escaped will suffer worse or at any rate no 
better fate than those who were captured earlier.? 
Further if some elude their captors they will have 
to meet a reserve force of their natural enemies. 
These are wild beasts more ferocious than men, 
formidably equipped with their native weapons, 
whom God when He first made the universe created 
to put fear into those who could take the warning 
and to punish inexorably the incorrigible.@ Those 
who behold the cities with their very foundations 
demolished will disbelieve that they were ever before 
inhabited,f and all the calamities, whether described 
in the law or not,’ which suddenly succeeded the 
bright days of prosperity, will become to them like a 
proverb.” The wasting will pass into their very bowels 
and wring them with despair and sore distress ; life 
will be made unstable and suspended as it were to 


@ Lev. xxvi. 39 “‘ Those who are left of you shall be de- 
stroyed ” (E.V. “ pine away ”’). 

¢ Lev. xxvi. 22. 

f Lev. xxvi. 31, 32 “I will lay your cities waste ... and 
your enemies who dwell in it shall wonder at it.” 

9 Deut. xxviii. 61, E.V. ‘‘ Every plague, which is not 
written in the book of the law,” to which the Ltxx adds “‘ and 
every one that is written.” 

* Deut. xxviii. 37. E.V.“ Thou shalt become an astonish- 
ment, a proverb, and a byword. ” Lxx €oer ev aiviypare 
(“‘ riddle ”) Kal mapapoAn Kat dunyjparr. Philo sums up the 
three in zrapouzia. 
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PHILO 


e€ a ayxovns epydoovrau bsBov Suadoxal pel” nyepav 
Te Kat vvKTWp THY buyNY a diven Kaul KaTW KAovoboau," 
Ws mpwias pev éomépav éomrépas 5é opOpov cvye- 
afar dia Tas Kal eypyyopéTwv KaKwcets Eppavets 
Kal KoyLwpevwy €€ OvetpadTwrv amoTpoTaiovs dav- 
Tacias. 

152 ‘O pev erndus dvw tais edtuytats peTéwpos ap- 
Beis mrepiBAeTrTos E€oTat, Oavpalopuevos Kal paKka- 
pildpevos emt Svat tots KaddXtioTois, TH Te 
avTopoAjoar mpos OJeov Kat T@ yépas AaPetv 
olKEeLoTaToV THY ev ovpav@ Ttaéw BeBaiar, ay ov 
Deus eirretv, 68 evmarpions Topaxoras TO VOULG LO 
Tijs edyeveias dTrooupyaeTau KATWTATW mpos avuTOV 
taptapov Kai Bald oxKdtos evexbeis, va Tatra 
6p@vres TA Trapadeiypata mavtes advOpwror ow- 
dpovilwrvrar, pavOdvovres OTe THY ek Svoyevetas® 
dpeTnv dvopevnv® Oeds aomalerar, Tas pev pilas 
edv yalpew, TO dé oTeAcywhev Epvos, OTe peTeBaAev 
nHuepwlev mpos edKapmiav, amrodexopmevos. 

158 XXVIII. Otrws xabamep tao mupos Sdamavy- 


1 mss. xAivovow or KataxAwodow. 

2 mss. dvopeveias. 

3 mss. POwopevnv, POtouevny and A ov ¢bepopernv (so 
Mangey). 


¢ For this section see Deut. xxviii. 65-67. In the last 
words ‘“‘for the fear of thy heart which thou shalt fear, and 
the sights of thy eyes which thou shalt see,”” Philo takes 
the “fears” to apply to the morning and the “sights” (¢.e. 
dreams) to the evening or night. 

> For this section see Deut. xxviii. 43 “‘ The stranger (poo- 
#Avros within thee shall mount higher and higher (dvw dvw) 
and thou shalt descend lower and lower (xdrw Karo). - 
Philo’s persistent determination to make zpooyAvros =“* prose- 
lyte ’’ leads him here as elsewhere to ignore the context, which 
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a halter by one terror succeeding another, day and 
night, hustling the soul up and down, so that in the 


-morning they will pray for evening and in the evening 


for morning through the palpable miseries of their 
waking hours and the horrible dreams which appear 
to them in sleep.@ 

The proselyte exalted aloft by his happy lot will be 
gazed at from all sides, marvelled at and held blessed 
by all for two things of highest excellence, that he 
came over to the camp of God and that he has won 
a prize best suited to his merits, a place in heaven 
firmly fixed, greater than words dare describe, while 
the nobly born who has falsified the sterling of his 
high lineage will be dragged right down and carried 
into Tartarus itself and profound darkness. Thus 
may all men seeing these examples be brought to a 
wiser mind and learn that God welcomes the virtue 
which springs from ignoble birth, that He takes no 
account of the roots but accepts the full-grown stem, 
because it has been changed from a weed into 
fruitfulness.? 


XXVII. ¢When the cities have been thus con- 


continues “he shall lend to thee and thou shalt not lend to 
him.” The “place in heaven” (perhaps better “high as 
heaven ’’) does not of course refer to an after life but merely 
represents the emphatic avw dvw, as ““'Tartarus”’ the ca7w Ka7w. 

¢ The sections that follow are mainly based on Lev. xxvi. 
33-35 (cf. v. 43) “your land shall be desolate and your 
cities shall be desolate. Then the land shall enjoy (evdoxjoer) 
its sabbaths in the days of its desolation .. . it shall keep 
sabbaths, which it kept not among your sabbaths, when ye 
dwelt in it.’ On the word “enjoy” or “be well pleased ”’ 
Philo builds a denunciation of the neglect of the sabbatical 
year as a wrong to the land, somewhat in the same spirit as 
his discourse on kindness to plants, De Virt. 155-160, and to 
the land, Spec. Leg. iv. 215 ff. 
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156 


PHILO 


“A A ‘ aA 4 > 4 
Oevodv Tov TéAEwv Kal THS xwWpas Eepnuwleions, 
dpferal mote Suamveiy Kal avakimrew 1 moAAd 

A A aA > 4 
yupvaobeioa Kal tpaxnAceioa yh mpos olknTOpwv 
b) , , “a \ Gé e } >) 
adopytov Bias, ot tas mapfévovs | €eBdopadas 

on A A 4 
brepopiovs Kal THS xwWpas Kal THs avTav diavotas 
amyjAacav. povas yap 7 Td ye aodad€orepov eizeiv 

4 b) 5 e \ e 4 \ e } 10 
mpwtas avéedeiLev Eoptas 7 Pots Tas ePdopuadas 

A A > 4 
nHuEp@v TE Kal eviavT@v, mpos avatravAav avOpw- 
Tous pev Tas nuEep@v, TH S€ yWpa Tas eviavTav. 
of & GAov Tobrov TapakaAuysdpevoe TOV vdjLoV, TOUS 
dAas, Tas omovdds, Tov éAgov Bwpdv, THY Kowwnv 
e , > @ , \ e 4 e 4 4 
éotiav, €€ dv diAla Kal dpovoia npudleto—mavra 

\ } >) e 5 Ul \ e 4 > 4 \ 
yap du eBdouddos Kat ePdopas—, eBapyvay pev 
e 4 
avOpwrovs acbevearepous of Suvatwrepot auvexeot 
Kal ddvacTdto.s emitaypacw, éBapuvav dé Kal Tas 
dpovpas del Kepdn peTradiwKovTes ex mAcoveEL@v 
douca, Tats émupiats ediotavtes’ ayaXivous Kal 
adlkous oOpuas els TO aKkdpeoTov. avTl yap Tod 
Tmapacyety pev avOpwrros, Kata Tov aibevdeoTaTov 
A & 4 / 

Adyov adeAdois, dv pia pyTnp 7 Kow? dvots, TAs 
mpooreraypevas Ou E€ HuepO@v exeyxetpias, Tapéxeuv 
d€ Kal TH xwWpa Tas du E€ eviavTdV avécers ATE 
omopais unte huteiats Bapdvovtas, iva pi) KapaTtots 
4 > , > 4 ~ 
emTraAAnAots amrayopevon, aueAjoavres ToUTWVL TOV 


1 MSS. €moTaVTeEs. 


@ On these symbols of peace see App. p. 457. The general 
meaning’ is that anyone capable of violating the Sabbath and 
sabbatical year is capable of any inhumanity. 

> Or “all things,’ but see App. p. 458. 

¢ Lit. “are Seven.’ On this, which seems to me to go 
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sumed by fire and the country made desolate, the 
land will begin to take breath and raise its head— 
that land so long roughly handled in the grip of the 
intolerable violence shown by the inhabitants, who 
chased the virgin Sevens into banishment both from 
the country and from their thoughts. For the sole, 
or to speak more cautiously, the chief feasts appointed 
by nature are the recurrence of the sevenths in days 
and years, days to give rest to men, years to the 
country. But they have closed their eyes to the 
whole of this law, to the salt, to the libations, to 
the altar of mercy, to the common hearth,’ all which 
have served as bonds of friendship and goodwill, all of 
them ® produced by Seven and embraced in Seven.°¢ 
On men they have laid a heavy burden, the stronger 
oppressing the weaker, by making the tasks which 
they impose continuous and unbroken: on the fields, 
by ever pursuing unjust gains in the coveteousness 
of their hearts, lust at the base and on it impulses 
to action unjust and unrestrained, which never can 
be satisfied. Instead of granting to men who in 
absolute truth were their brethren, children of one 
mother their common nature, the appointed holiday 
after every six days, and to the land after every six 
years its time of release from the burden of sowing 
and planting lest it become exhausted by repeated 
beyond the other phrases in which Philo extols the mystical 
virtues of Seven, see App. p. 458. 

4 The translation suggests a distinction between émOupia, 
a desire not yet translated into an active impulse, and dpy7. 
But I have not seen anything either in Philo or S.V.F. to 
support it. Cohn translates “letting their desires have free 
course in an unbridled and wicked way,”’ but I do not under- 
stand what he makes of ég¢iordvres. Perhaps some other 
correction should be made for the mss. émoravres, such as 
emxadaoarres. 
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A / > e “ 

XpnoTav Tapaweoewv, els nuepoTyTa mpoKadov- 
Levwv Ta prev GwWpaTa Kal Tas uyas dv edvvavTo 
4 > 4 4 b] aA , 
TAaVTWY avayKats aTpUTOLs eTicoav, THS Babvyetou 

\ b \ A A 
de THY LaydV drEeTéwovTo hopais Tats brép Sivapuv 
> / A b) 
amAnotws Tpocodevdpevot Kal Sacpots ovK eTHGIOLS 
4 - 3 \ \ 3 4 vd > b) , 
povov GAAd Kali ednpéepots GAnv bv” dAwY exTpaxnAi- 


e \ & e \ \ / > \ \ 
Covres. tbmeép Wv ot pev Tas AeyDeioas apas Kat 


/ > 4 e > b) A , \ 
 dixas avamAjncovow, 7 8° exvevprobeioa ywpa Kat 
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159 


pupias vropetvaca KaKWoeLs, aTopopTicapevyn TO 
“A A b > 

TOV aoePOv otkynTopwv axOos, emeAadpioOnoertat: 
\ oo b] 4 r Bx ps , €: A 4 

Kal OTav ev KUKA® TrepiBAcapyevn undéva Dedonrat 
~ / 7 A A 4 \ 

Tav KabeAdvTwy attis TO peyadadynua Kal 

bi all A > \ \ \ , A \ > \ , 

afiwpa, adAa Kevas wev adris Tas ayopas BopyBwv 

4 - . 
Kat TOAEMWY Kal AdLKNUaTwWY, TAHpELs SE HOvXiaAS 
2 7 \ , > / : 
Kal elpnvys Kat Suxaroovvyns, avnByoer Kal é- 
A e ~ 
axpdoe. Kat Tods Tav lepdv éBSopdSwv Kdlipods 
3 4 \ > 4 : 

E€opTwodets Npeunoet Kal avamravoeTar avAAeyouevy 

Kabatrep abAntyns mponywviopéevos Svvayv. el” 
@ 9 A 

ola pyntnp piAdotopyos otKTietTar prev viovs Kal 

a 

Ouyatrépas os azmePadev, ot Kal amolavevTes Kal 
~ A . 3 A lo 

C&vres ere pGddov odvvat Tots ToKedow éyévovTo: 

mdAw d€ vedoaca «eddoprjoe Kal TéeTaL yevedv 

3 , Cl 
aveTiAnmrov, emavoplwua THs mpoTépas: 7» yap 
@ / 

Epnuos,  Pynow oO mpodyTys, evTeKvds | TE Kal 
, e , Nie UN ~ > A 
moAvrats, OTrep Adytov Kal emt wuyns aAAnyopetrat. 
TOAAn ev yap oTav 7, TAaO@v Kal KaKimv avd- 

e er a ~ 
TAEws, ola TEpiKEXULEVWY AUTH TéKVWY, HOOVOY, 
>] ~ > 4 > > , 10 / > A 
emuOupudv, adpoovvyns, akoAactas, aduxias, aobevel 
A 3 4 4 ~ 
Kal vooel KaL EmLKHpws Exovoa OavaTa, oTeipw- 
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labours, they set at nought their kindly admonitions 
which call to gentleness. They oppressed the souls 
and bodies of all whom they could with perpetual 
hardships and undermined the strength of the deep 
soiled field while they accumulated wealth insatiably 
by levying tributes greater than it could bear and 
broke it down utterly through its whole extent by tolls 
exacted not only annually but daily. For this they 157 
themselves will receive the full measure of curses and 
penalties named above, but the land unstrung by the 
numberless mishandlings which it has undergone will 
now be relieved, disburdened of the heavy weight of 
its impious inhabitants. And when she looks around 
and sees none of the destroyers of her former pride 
and high name, sees her market places void of tur- 
moil and war and wrongdoing, but full of tranquil- 
lity and peace and justice, she will renew her youth 
and bloom and take her rest calm and serene during 
the festal seasons of the sacred Seven, rallying her 
strength like a wrestler after his first bout. Then like 158 
a fond mother she will pity the sons and daughters 
whom she has lost, who in death and still more when 
in life were a grief to their parents. Young once more 
she will be fruitful and bear a blameless generation 
to redress the one that went before. For she that is 
desolate, says the prophet,? will have children many 
and fine, a saying which also is an allegory of the 
history of the soul. For when the soul is “ many,”’ 
full that is of passions and vices with her children, 
pleasures, desires, folly, incontinence, injustice, 
gathered around her, she is feeble and sick and 


jd 
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¢ Isaiah liv. 1 “for more are the children of the desolate 
than the children of the married wife.”” Lxx ris éxovons Tov 
avdpa. 
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6 A ae ‘9 / / 5) 139 r ae 
cioa 5€ Kal dyovnjcaca ToUTwY Kal arroPadoica 
> ~ 
afpda yiverar pev €k petaBoAns ayvy maplevos, 
A A 
160 77apadeEapevyn dé Tov Oeiov ondpov dSiamAaTTeL Kal 
Cwoyovet mepysaxyntovs duces, Oavpaota KaAdy, 
dpovycw, avdpetav, awhpoavvyy, Sixavoovynv, o.o- 
TynTa, evoéBevav, Tas GAAas apetds Te Kal ed7a- 
A 4 a >) / e 4 ” 1) 4 1AAG 
elas, WY ov LOvov 7 yéveots EUTEKVOS' ayabor, adda 
KQL 7) TpocdoKia THs yevéeoews €ATridu Tmpoyavoica 
A “A 
161 THV aobéverav.? éAmis 5€ yapa mpo yapas eoTw, Et 
\ , Fond 
Kat evdens Tapa TeActav, GAAG ToL THs emrUyLvopEVNS 
> ] e ~ 
Kal’ éxatepa BeATiwv, ort Te TO adypNpOoV avaxaAG 
Y 4 ~ / A v4 ‘4 \ 
Kat Auraives TOV PpovTidwy Kal oT. POdvovoa TO 
4 A ~ > A >] / 
péAXNov Kat mAjpes ayabov evayyeAlerar. 
162 XXVIII. Tas pév otv dpds Kai Tipwptias, as 
“A “A , 
Drropeverv AEvov TOUS THV Lep@v vopwv Suxavoovvys 
aA A / 
Kal evoeBelas vrepop@vras Kal Tats mroAvOéous 50- 
e 4 a > l4 \ 4 4 ~ 
Eais UraxOevtas, dv abedrns TO TéAoS, ANON Tis 
ovyyevots Kal tatpiov didacKkadAias, NY EK mpwTNS 
nA / >] a A ma e vy , \ > 
nAtKias erawdevOnoav THY Tod Evos PvOLWW TOV avw- 
TaTw vopilew Oedv, @ Set pdvw mpooKeKAnpaabar 
1 So Mangey and Cohn for mss. evrexvov. I do not feel 
sure about this correction. For though evrexvov ayalov 
would be a strange expression, the position of evrexvos is also 
strange. 


2 Cohn finally accepted Mangey’s correction to drdvorar, 
but see note c. 


¢ Though starting from the verse in Isaiah, the allegory 
of the soul is more concerned with 1 Sam. ii. 5 (Hannah’s 
song) “‘ yea, the barren hath borne seven; and she that hath 
many children languisheth. The Lord killeth, and maketh 
alive,” a passage quoted to the same effect Quod Deus 10, 
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dangerously near to death. But when she has 
become barren and ceases to produce these children 
or indeed has cast them out bodily she is transformed 
into a pure virgin?’ Then receiving the divine seed 
she moulds it into shape and brings forth new life in 
forms of precious quality and marvellous loveliness, 
wisdom, courage, temperance, justice, holiness, piety 
and the other virtues and good emotions. Not only is 
it well that these goodly children should be brought 
to the birth, but good also is the expectation of this 
birth, the forecast cheering the soul’s weakness ° with 
hope. Hope is joy before joy, falling short of the 
perfection of the other yet superior to its successor 
in two ways, one that it relaxes with its unction the 
aridity of our cares, the other that it goes before as 
a harbinger of the plenitude of good which is to be.? 

XXVIII. I have now described without any 
reservation the curses and penalties which they will 
deservedly suffer who disregard the holy laws of 
justice and piety, who have been seduced by the 
polytheistic creeds which finally lead to atheism 
and have forgotten the teaching of their race and 
of their fathers, in which they were trained from 
their earliest years to acknowledge the One in 
substance,’ the supreme God, to whom alone all 


De Mut. 143. Here the txx has 7 a: eV TEKVOLS jobevyce. 
6 KUptos Bavarot Kal Cwoyovel, in which the phrases 7 zroAAy 
for 710A. éxovea réxva, nobevnce, Cwoyovet, and perhaps Bavarot 
in Oavaré are echoed by Philo. 

> Cf. De Cher. 50. 

¢ Another echo of 7jobévnce. The substitution of dcavorav 
would miss this point. 

4 Compare the glorification of hope, §§ 7-14 above and 
De Mut. 157 ff., where also the phrase yaipew mpo yapas occurs. 

e Lit. the “nature of the One.” ‘The theological use of 
‘** substance ”’ is, I think, much the same. 
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4 ” > 4 bd \ 4 4 
Tous amAactov aAnbevav avrTi metAacpevwv wvOwv 
} , 50 \ e > 4 o o Ar 
peradwwKovras, oddev brrooretAdpevos Sed%AwKa. 
oA / \ >? 9 ? 4 / \ 4 1 
eav pevTor pin em dAcOpw SéEwvrar Tas Suvapets 
AAA “v 4 A 4 v4 ~ 
paGdAdov 7 vovbecia Kat KaradecbEvTes GAN puyxi 

4 “A 
petaBaAwor, Kaxioavres pev avtodvs THs mAdvys, 
? 4 
e€ayopevoartes 5€ Kal duodoyyjoarvTes Goa TLapToV 
? , A 
Kal’ adrovs Stavoia Kexabapyevyn TO TpM@Tov Eis TO 
Tov avvetddTos aysevdes Kal avimovAov, émeiTa Kal 
4 ~ > 
yAwTTn mpos BeATiwow T&V aKovdvTwr, evpeveias 
4 on ~ “A A ~ 
TevEovtTat THs TOO GwTHpos Kai tAew Oeot TH yever 
~ > 
Tov avOpwrwyv e€aiperov Tapacxomevou Kal peyi- 
4 lon 
oTynv Owpedy, THY TpOds TOV adTod Adyou ovyyévetay, 
> 49 a b) 
ab’ ov Kaldamep apxeTtimou yéyovev 6 avOpwrwvos 


164 vods' Kav yap ev é€oyatiats Wor ys SovAevovrTes 


165 


[436] 


Tapa Tots alypadwrous avtovs amdyovaw €xOpois, 
woTep ad évos avvOyuatos Hudpa pia mravTes 
eXevfepwOncovrar, Tis apoas mpos apeTHV peTa- 
Bodjjs Kardmdn€w épyacapévys tots Seomorats: 
peOnoovra. yap avtovs aldeabevTes KpetTTOVWY 
” @ \ 4 ~ ? lA 
apyew. XXIX. drav 5€ tUXYwou Tis ampoodoKnrov 
4 > / e \ ~ 4 > e 
TavTns éAcevepias, of pd piKpod omropddes ev ‘EA- 
Addit Kai BapBapw Kata vicovs Kal Kata HTEipous 
~ a e ~ > 
dvactavres | 6p wud pos eva ovvTevotow" aAda- 
0 LAA \ > a] 4 ~ 4 
x00ev dAdo Tov amoderyPevTa x@pov, Eevayovpevor 


1 The word seems impossible as it stands. Cohn suggested 
Suvopeveias, but later rejected it and inclined to Mangey’s 
éravataceis. But the curses at this point are not threats, 
but actual punishments. If anything of this kind, xoAacets. 
But ras <xoAaornpiovs> Suvdyers would not be out of place, 
cf. De Ebr. 32 ras Kxodaornpiovs Suvdpers as éemupepopevas 
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must belong who follow truth unfeigned instead of 


mythical figments. *If however they accept these 163 


chastisements as a warning rather than as intending 
their perdition, if shamed into a _ whole-hearted 
conversion, they reproach themselves for going thus 
astray, and make a full confession and acknowledge- 
ment of all their sin,® first within themselves with a 
mind so purged that their conscience is sincere and 
free from lurking taint, secondly with their tongues 
to bring their hearers to a better way, then they 
will find favour with God the Saviour, the Merciful, 
who has bestowed on mankind that peculiar and 
chiefest gift of kinship with His own Word, from 
whom as its archetype the human mind was created. 
° For even though they dwell in the uttermost parts 
of the earth, in slavery to those who led them away 
captive, one signal, as it were, one day will bring 
liberty to all. This conversion in a body to virtue will 
strike awe into their masters, who will set them free, 
ashamed to rule over men better than themselves. 
XXIX. When they have gained this unexpected 
liberty, those who but now were scattered in Greece 
and the outside world over islands and continents will 
arise and post from every side with one impulse to 
the one appointed place, guided in their pilgrimage 


@ For the restoration see Lev. xxvi. 40 ff. and Deut. xxx. 1 ff. 
: Lev. xxvi. 40 “they shall confess (€£ayopevoovor) their 
sins.’ 


¢ For this and the next section see Deut. xxx. 3-5. 


olcopey ; De Conf. 171 a Kohaorifptor (sc. duvayets)* core dé Kal 
7 Kodaois obK émiliuov, duaprnpatwr obca KdbdAvors Kal émavdp- 
@wois. Though xodaornpiovs can hardly be understood here, 
it may have fallen out. 

2 MSS. cuvTeivouot. 
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a, 4 av \ 4 > 4 
m™pos Twos Oevotépas 7 Kata dvow avOpwrivynv 
dyews, ad7jAov pev éTEpots, pdvois 5é Tots advacw- 


166 Copévois eudavods, Tpist ypnodpevor TapaKkAjrous 
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168 


TOV Tpos TOV TaTépa KaTaAdaya@v, evi pev ent- 
ElKELQ KOL XpyorornTe Tov mapaKkaAovpéevou ovy- 
yrebpany po TYyLwpias del TUevtos, SevTepy d€ TH 
TOV apxnyeT@v Tob EBvous dodTyTL, OTL tais ap- 
Elevars owpaTwv dvxais dmAaoTov Kal yupviy 
EVOELKVULLEVOL TPOS TOV GpxovTa Depameiav Tas brrEep 
vidv Kat buyatépwyv ikeretas ovK ateAeis eiwbacr 
movetabar, yepas adrots mapéxovtTos Tov maTpos TO 
emyKoov ev edxais, Tpitw dé dt 6 pdAvoTa Kal 1 
Tov exPevrwv edpévera POdvEL mpoaravTdca, 
tobTo b€ €or. BeATiwats TOV ayopevwn eis aTrovddas 
Kat ovpBdoets, ot wddus €€ avodias els dddv edvr7- 
Onoav éAbeiv, is TO Tépas ovdEeV ETEpoV 7 EvapeoTetv 
T@ Oe Kxabdmep viols TatTpi. mapayevomevwv de 
modcbycovra, maAw ati épeimor yevdpevat mp0 
puukpod Kat 7 épnyos oixroOncerar Kat v7) oTELpu- 
bcioa yh peraBaAet ™mpos evyoviav: at Te TATEpwV 
Kal mpoyovwy edTUX lat Bpaxd pépos elvat vopu- 
obycovrar dia Tas apOdvouvs Ta&Y ev yYEpat TEpLov- 


« These remarkable words are regarded by Cohn (Intro- 
duction to translation, p. 382) as a somewhat obscure allusion 
to the Jewish expectation of a personal Messiah. But need 
they indicate more than a belief that in the second deliverance 
the nation would be guided as they were in the first by the 
Cloud in which was a @eia éyus flashing rays of fire, Mos. 
ii. 2542 Cf. also the description of the Burning Bush, Mos. 
i. 66. 

>A special sense of dvacw@lopa, see L. & S. 

¢ Or “free from the - complications (dAaorov) and wrappings 
(yupr7) of the body.” 
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by a vision divine and superhuman? unseen by 
others but manifest to them as they pass from exile 
to their home.® Three intercessors they have to 166 
plead for their reconciliation with the Father. One 
is the clemency and kindness of Him to whom they 
appeal, who ever prefers forgiveness to punishment. 
The second is the holiness of the founders of the 
race because with souls released from their bodies 
they show forth in that naked simplicity ° their 
devotion to their Ruler and cease not to make 
supplications for their sons and daughters, supplica- 
tions not made in vain, because the Father grants 
to them the privilege that their prayers should 
be heard. The third is one which more than 167 
anything else moves the loving kindness of the 
other two to come forward so readily, and that is 
the reformation working in those who are being 
brought to make a covenant of peace, those who 
after much toil have been able to pass from the 
pathless wild to the road which has no other goal 
but to find favour with God, as sons may with their 
father. When they have arrived, the cities which 168 
but now lay in ruins will be cities once more; the 
desolate land will be inhabited; the barren will 
change into fruitfulness ; all the prosperity of their 
fathers and ancestors will seem a tiny fragment, so 
lavish will be the abundant riches in their posses- 


@ This is presumably founded on Lev. xxvi. 42 “I will 
remember my covenant with Abraham . . . and with Isaac 

. . and with Jacob.”’ But the idea of the departed saints 
acting as intercessors, which Cohn l.c. notes as a genuinely 
Jewish idea, is, I think, unique in Philo. Indeed he rarely 
if ever suggests any conscious activity on their part. The 
nearest approaches to it which I have noted are in De Sac. 5, 
Quis Rerum 276 and Mos. ii. 288. 
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4 “a 4 > 9 > 4 ~ aA a 
cias, at Kabamep (am) aevawy mny@v trav Tov 
Geod xapitwy péovoat Baldy mAocbTov idia Te ExdoTw 
Kat maou Kowh TEpimoijoovot POdvou KpEiTToVa. ° 

169 petaBoAyn dé mdavTwy e€amwaiws 
” ae \ ¢ \ \ 9 v9 4 \ A 

cota. Tpeser yap 0 Beds Tas apas emt Tovs (TaV) 
4reravevonkdtwv €xOpous, otTwes KaKompayiats Tob 
EAvovs éedydovTo KaTaKepTopodvTes Kal émuyAeud- 

4 ~ 
Covres, ws adroit pev axabaiperov eEovres KAnpov" 
edTvylas, Ov Tatol Kal eKyovois KaTa SiadoyTV 

> / ” oN \ > , A > 
amroAcipew HAmioav, ater Sé emoysdpmevoe Tods avTi- 

4 3 4 A > A 4 
madovs év BeBaiw Kat axdAwel dvorvyia Tapvevby- 

/ A A ” A e \ 4 
170 Gopevyn Kal TALS ETTELTA YEVEALS, UTTO dpevoBAaBeias 
ov ouvevTes OTL Kal THS TPO puKpod AapTpoTHTOS 

> 4 b) 9 e \ > \ \ 4 ¢ + 
amréAavoay od du’ adtovs adda bua vovbeciav érépwv, 

4 : > 
ols Ta mdtpia Katadvoac. dappakov daveupéby 
A ~ aA b) LY 
cwripiov, Avan, Ta TOV SvoperOv ayala repi- 
On 4 
aAyynoact. KAavoavTes otv Kal oTEVa- 
Eavres Tihv idiav Tpomnv emt THY apyatav Kal 
4 4 
mpoyovikny avakapiypovow edtvytav dvavAocdpopy- 
@ 7} . 
171 oavres, ols pn els amav e€oKethau ovveBn. 1 dé 
\ A 
yeAdoavres Tas CAopUpoets EKEtvwY Kal SnoTEAEtS 
e \ ” 4 \ > , > A zi 
éoptas dyew wyndioaevor Tas amroppadas adTav Kal 
\ 4 A e 
[437] Ta révOn KaTevwynbevTes Kat avvodAws | THY éTé- 
pwv Kakodaoviay eddauovycavrTes, OTav apEwv- 


1 MSS. KaLpov. 


@ Deut. xxx. 5 “‘ He will make thee abundant (zAcovaorév) 
beyond thy fathers.”’ 

> Deut. xxx. 7. 

¢ This must be the meaning of zp0o puxpod here, and prob- 
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sion, which flowing from the gracious bounties of 
God as from a perennial fountain will bring to each 
individually and to all in common a deep stream of 
wealth leaving no room for envy.® 

Everything will suddenly be reversed, God will 169 
turn the curses against the enemies of these peni- 
tents,® the enemies who rejoiced in the misfortunes 
of the nation and mocked and railed at them, think- 
ing that they themselves would have a heritage 
which nothing could destroy and which they hoped 
to leave to their children and descendants in due 
succession ; thinking too that they would always 
see their opponents in a firmly established and 
unchanging adversity which would be reserved for 
the generations that followed them. In their in- 170 
fatuation they did not understand that the short- 
lived ¢ brilliance which they had enjoyed had been 
given them not for their own sakes but as a lesson 
to others, who had subverted the institutions of 
their fathers, and therefore grief—the very painful 
feeling aroused by the sight of their enemy's good 
fortune—was devised as a medicine to save them 
from perdition. So then those of them 
who have not come to utter destruction, in tears and 
groans lamenting their own lapse, will make their 
way back with course reversed to the prosperity of 
the ancestral past. But these enemies who have 171 
mocked at their lamentations, proclaimed public 
holidays on the days of their misfortunes,’ feasted on 
their mourning, in general made the unhappiness of 
others their own happiness, will, when they begin to 


ably in § 171, rather than the ordinary sense of ‘‘a little 
while ago,” though such a use is not noted in the Lexicon. 
@ See App. p. 458. 
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ll \ > 7s : ~ 3 4 > / 
Tat Kopilecbar Ta emivetpa THS WEdTHTOS, aicn- 
covTrat dudtt ovK ets adaveis Kal HpwedAnpevous 
> Ul > > > ) 4 4 > / 
e€nudaptavov, aAX’ eis edmarpidas Exovtas évav- 
on > a 
opata THs edyeveias, ap” @v davappimuobévrwr 
efeAapiev 1 mpd puKpotd oPecbeica evKXea. 
172 Kabdrrep yap drotunbevtwv TOV aTeAcxOv, STav 
” / 1 ey? 
py adaipeO@ow ai pilar, véa epvn BAaoraves,' td 
@v Ta yepavdpva Trapevypepeitar, TOV avTOV TPdTFOV 
Kal év uvyxats Bpaxyutdtov omépyatos TadV eis 
> \ oe t ” / 29 A 
dpetnv brroAepbevros, dAAwv TreprarpeBevtwv, oddev 
HTTov amo ToD Bpayéos dveTar TA TYwTaTa Kal 
4 A > > , > “a 4 > 
KdAMota tov ev avOpwros, 50 a wadw edvav- 
dpotoa [at] moAets ovvoixilovras Kat €Ovn ampos 
moAvavOpwriav emodidwow. 


1 uss. BAaordvovot. 
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reap the rewards of their cruelty, find that their 
misconduct was directed not against the obscure 
and unmeritable but against men of high lineage 
retaining sparks of their noble birth, which have to 
be but fanned into a flame, and from them shines out 
the glory which for a little while was quenched. For 172 
just as when the stalks of plants are cut away, if 
the roots are left undestroyed, new growths shoot up 
which supersede the old, so too if in the soul a tiny 
seed be left of the qualities which promote virtue, 
though other things have been stripped away, still 
from that little seed spring forth the fairest and 
most precious things in human life, by which states are 
constituted manned with good citizens, and nations 
grow into a great population.? 


@ On this conclusion to the treatise see General Intro- 
duction, p. xxii. 
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APPENDIX TO DE SPECIALIBUS LEGIBUS, IV 


(The title.) This, as it is given here, is taken from a list of 
some of the works of Philo, found in an eleventh-century Ms., 
which itself contains only half of the De Opijicio, but the list no 
doubt is the table of contents in the exemplar from which that 
ms. waS taken. It agrees with that in the two mss. (S and M) 
of this treatise, except that they omit 6Ans. All these omit the 
last word or words, which Cohn supplied by 7éAos. The 
last six words so amended are translated in Goodhart and 
Goodenough’s Bibliography, p. 135, ‘‘ and which (7.e. justice) 
is the objective of the whole code.’’ I understand 6 to have 
the phrase zepi duxacoovvns for its antecedent, and ovrrdtews, 
which could hardly mean “ code,” as referring to the whole 
of the four books. 

The addition of 7&v eis Exacrov dvadepopevwy seems quite 
needless. Compare the titles of the other three books. 

§ 2. (Stealing open and secret.) As the distinction made 
by Philo, though natural enough, is not drawn at any rate 
directly from the Law it is a case where perhaps he may have 
been influenced by other legislation. Goodenough, Jewish 
Jurisprudence in Egypt, pp. 145 ff., and Heinemann, Bildung, 
pp. 421 ff., have some discussion on this. Goodenough notes 
that the Ptolemaic law in Egypt distinguished between open 
robbery (Aeta) and ordinary stealing. He gives a reference to 
Taubenschlag, Strafrecht, pp. 26 ff., which I have not been 
able to see. In Roman law the person who committed a 
‘“‘furtum manifestum ”’ was held to be a ‘“‘ fur inprobior ”’ 
(Mommsen, Strafrecht, p. 601). In Attic law the distinction 
does not seem to be so clear. In Xen. Mem. i. 2. 62, which 
Goodenough cites, cara rovs vopous édv tis Pavepos yevyrat 
Krértwv . . . Oavards eorw % Cnpia, davepds may mean 
** detected,’’ ‘‘clearly proved” rather than, as Goodenough, 
** openly.” 

§2. Repay the stolen goods twofold. Mangey on these 
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words and Driver on Ex. xxii. 4 give several examples of a 
similar rule. Among them are Solon’s laws as stated by 
Gellius xi. 18 and Dem. Adv. Timocrat., p. 467 (of conviction 
for theft in a private action) and Plato, Laws 857 a. Philo 
may have known these, but his generalization is not so 
inexact that we need suppose him to have been influenced 
by other legislations. 

§ 4. General proclamation. Heinemann, Bildung, p. 421, 
dissents from the view that there is an allusion to Lev. xxv. 
10, and regards the phrase as meaning merely a public 
announcement. ‘The absence of the article may favour this, 
but he does not give any evidence of such a regulation from 
Philo or elsewhere. The Athenian dzoxypvéis which he 
quotes as an analogy, a term applied to a formal notice of 
disinheriting, does not help much. 

§ 7. In the very place where he has broken in. L. and S. 
revised give ‘‘(the act of) breaking in” for didpvyya as a 
LXXx usage, citing this passage, viz. Ex. xxii. 2 and Jeremiah 
ii. 34. I do not think this is right. In neither passage, the 
second of which appears to be an allusion to the first, is there 
any necessity to understand the act rather than the place. 
Anyway, Philo is more likely to have understood the word, 
which he quotes from the Lxx, in its usual sense. 

For the law that a thief might be legally killed at night 
cf. the Attic law as stated by Demosthenes, Adv. Timocrat., 
p. 463, also Plato, Laws ix. 874 B vixrwp ddpa els oikiay etovdvTa 
emt KAoTH xpnudtwr, dav éAwv Kreivy tis, Kafapds €orw. In 
Roman law, the XII Tables have “ si nox furtum factum sit, 
si eum occisit, iure caesus esto.”’ As Philo is reproducing 
Exodus, these are illustrations of that rather than of this. 
However, one point noted by Goodenough, p. 154, may be 
worth mentioning. The Roman law, as stated in the Digest, 
directed that the killing must be preceded by a call for help 
(“‘cum clamore’’). If Philo knew this, it would agree with 
his insistence that the right to kill is founded on the in- 
ability to get help. Much the same point is made in another 
connexion in Spec. Leg. iii. 74-78. 

§§ 11, 12. (Value of Sheep and Ox.) Heinemann’s sug- 
' gestion (approved by Goodenough), that the thought in these 
sections was developed from the Stoic doctrine that animals 
were created for the service of man, seems to me fanciful. 
Philo has to give a reason why the law requires a higher 
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rate of compensation for a sheep and still more for an ox than 
for other goods, and this necessarily depends on their value 
to the owner. The passage he quotes from Cic. De Nat. ii. 
158 ff. certainly says that the sheep was intended to supply 
man with wool and the ox to supply him with means for 
ploughing, but does not note the other abilities noted here. 
The two passages are also alike in not mentioning that either 
animal is good for food, but elsewhere the Stoics seem to 
have held that they were also created to be eaten (“‘ ad 
vescendum ”’), Cic. De Leg. i. 8. 25 (S.V.F. ii. 1162). 

§ 13. (Kidnapping.) As the txx (see footnote) does not 
deal with the crime of kidnapping a non-Israelite, Philo 
leaves the punishment to be determined by the “ court,”’ cf. 
Spec. Leg. iii. 148, where the same is laid down in the case 
of death caused to a man by falling into an unguarded pit, 
whereas the law only prescribed compensation for the death 
of an animal. By the Court I do not understand him, as 
Goodenough does, to be thinking of the Jewish Court in 
Alexandria. What he says in these sections is that (1) the 
act is obviously a crime against humanity, and (2) would 
therefore have to be punished by a court, (3) should be, or 
at least might be, punished by something less than death. 

In Roman law kidnapping (“‘ plagium *’) was a serious 
crime, sometimes punishable by death (see Dict. of Ant.). 

§ 21. (dypovdpor.) Nothing really is known of this office, 
except from two passages in Aristotle, Politics vi. 5, 1321 b 
and vii. 11, 1831 b, where he says that the dAwpoi or forest- 
wardens are also called dypovopor, but he does not specify the 
states where these are to be found. It is conjectured (see 
Pauly-Wissowa) that the zed:avduor at Sparta, whose title is 
found in an inscription, are the same. But Plato in several 
passages of the Laws recommends the appointment of such 
officials to do for the country what the aoruvdywo do for the 
towns. See particularly 760 ff. and 844 B, where they are 
empowered to redress civil injuries. Very little importance, 
I think, can be attached to Philo’s statement that the best 
governed cities have these officials. It is an inference which 
he would easily draw from Plato’s way of speaking of them. 
And indeed some modern scholars seem to have made the 
same assumption‘(see Dict. of Ant.). 

§ 39. ra&v... weAAdvTwv. In support of the translation some- 
what doubtfully given in the text it may be pointed out that 
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Philo evidently sees in Lev. xix. 11, 12 something like the 
rhetorical figure, technically called ‘‘ the ladder ”’ (xAiuaé), 
in which at each stage the crucial word of the preceding stage 
is repeated. (See Ernesti, Lex. Rhet.) A similar example in 
Demosthenes (speaking of the process by which a quarrel 
rises to bloodshed) runs pnde Kara juuKpov indyecbar, éK bev 
AowWopias eis 7Anyas, ex dé TAnyav eis Tpatpara, éK 5€ tpavudtrwv 
eis Oavarov. Of course in Lev. itself it is not a proper 

‘* climax,”’ as the mpdrepov is not repeated before the émépevov, 
but Philo’s exposition takes that form. 

§ 40. Unscientific method of proof. ‘The depreciatory note 
which Philo here puts into the word drexvos is very unfair. 
The drexvou mioreis are, as quoted from Cope in the note to 
De Plant. 173 (vol. iii. p. 499), “‘ proofs not due to the artist’s 
invented skill, but supplied to him from the outside as it were 
of his art.” They are not opposed to éAeyyxou Sixaor but are 
indeed really more “‘ just,”’ in so far as they cannot be per- 
verted by the orator’ s skill. In De Plant. the word was 
translated ‘‘inartistic’ (perhaps better “unartistic”’), and 
that or “‘ unartificial ”’ is the equivalent usually given. But 

‘‘ unscientific’? seems to me in the usual English usage to 
come nearer to the meaning (or perhaps “ non-scientific,” 
though I have kept the “‘ un-”’ as giving something of Philo’s 
depreciatory note). 

§ 40. (Text of duce. dyafov Kai Betov Gvoya, etc.) As stated 
in the footnote Cohn expelled aya@cov cai on the grounds 
(1) that aya@ov is an unsuitable adjective in this context, 
(2) that the fairly obvious corrections dy:ov or ayaorov sug- 
gested by Mangey are ruled out by the hiatus after ¢vceu. 
This objection applies of course to dyaov also. 

In a note in vol. vii. p. 620 I said that I did not know how 
far Cohn’s argument that a certain reading was unacceptable 
on account of the hiatus was valid and that Cohn did not 
anywhere formulate his doctrine. Since then I have got 
more information originally through Cumont’s edition of the 
De Aeternitate, Prol., p.xx. Cumont refers to a publication 
by J. Jessen in a Festschrift to Hermann Sauppe entitled 
De elocutione Philonis Alexandrini (1889). Jessen’s article 
is largely occupied in showing that Philo uses péxpe or axpt 
according as a vowel or consonant precedes. But towards 
the end he discusses hiatus in general from a study of the 
De Opijficio and concludes that it is only admitted when 
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(a) Philo is quoting scripture or another writer such as Plato, 
(6) when any stop, even a comma, intervenes, (c) in familiar 
conjunctions of words forming a single phrase such as éryator 
pat, (a) after the article, or the relative pronoun or preposi- 
tions or Kai, 4H, TL, 67t, etc. This last class means, I suppose, 
the little common words which recur so frequently that the 
writer would be hampered if he always had to follow with a 
consonantal word. Cumont finds that this rule also applies 
to the De Aet., the genuineness of which he is supporting. 

Jessen however admitted that in the De Op. there was 
a certain residuum of cases, where the hiatus had no such 
excuse, and Cumont said the same of the De Aet., and prob- 
ably an examination of the other treatises would give the 
same result. Most of those quoted by Jessen and Cumont 
are capable of emendation, sometimes easily, sometimes only 
with some straining. Asa matter of fact I observe that Cohn, 
who had Jessen’s work before him, left all but one of these 
cases of hiatus as they stand in the mss. in his own edition. 

The real question is whether Philo put the hiatus on the 
same footing as a grammatical error, or whether he thought 
it a thing to be avoided generally, but not if the avoidance 
hampered his expression in any way. I should be inclined 
to take the second view and hold that while a hiatus may 
justly increase suspicion of a reading to which there are 
other objections, it does not in itself create a fatal or even 
a very serious objection. In the case under discussion I 
do not think that the expulsion of ayafov «ai is justified, 
particularly as the same hiatus after ¢dvce occurs elsewhere 
(e€Bdopados dice oixeia, Leg. All. i. 16), where neither is any 
easy emendation possible nor has Cohn or any other editor 
raised any objection. 

As for the first objection, it may be granted that as ayafos 
when applied to God regularly connotes His beneficence, 
ayvov would be more appropriate here. But it is going too 
far to call it unsuitable. It is applied to the Divine Name 
in Ps. liii. (liv.) 6. 

§ 49. Heinemann refers on this passage to Plato, Jon 534. 
Here and in the parallels, Spec. Leg. i. 65 and Quis Rerum 
265 f., Philo may have had in mind this passage, particularly 
dua Tatra dé 6 Deds eEaipovpevos TovTwr (i.e. “* poets ’’) Tov vodv 
ToUTOLS xphra: Uanpérais Kal Tots pavTect Tois Beious . . GAN’ 
Beds adros éotw 6 Aéywr, 81a TouTady Se POéyyerat mpos Huds. But 
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Heinemann goes much too far, I think, in saying that this 
conception is derived (‘‘ entlehnten ’’) from Plato. The idea 
of the prophet as God’s mouthpiece is self-evident throughout 
the prophetical books, and the most striking point in Philo’s 
imagery here and in Quis Rerum, that the prophet is the 
musical instrument on which God plays, does not come so 
far as I know from Plato, at any rate not from this passage 
in the Jon. 

§ 52. dAoorov. Stephanus gives for this word ‘“‘ integer 
totus,’’ Hesychius 6Aws ws €or (what does that mean exactly ?) 
and L. and S. old and revised merely repeat this statement 
or part of it. It is a mis-statement to say that it is only 
known from Hesychius. It is found here in the ss. of Philo 
in a passage the genuineness of which was not questioned 
till lately, but was overlooked by the lexicographers, who 
conceivably may have overlooked the word elsewhere. In 
fact it has the advantage over several other words only 
quoted from Philo that it has the support of Hesychius. But 
the formation is odd. If formed like other words in -o7¢s, the 
ordinals and oXtyoords, 7oAAooTds, it should be ‘‘ one out of a 
whole’: a further difficulty here is that it seems to be used 
as a substantive, which is not the case, so far as I know, with 
the other words in -orés. I am inclined to think that the 
writer of the clause, whether Philo or another, actually wrote 
as Mangey suggests 6Aws atrov, which, as he says, would 
easily pass by abbreviation into dAocorov. 

§ 54. (Last sentence.) Heinemann remarks on these 
words that both the expression and the thought are derived 
from the Stoics, who, while combatting the sceptical doctrine 
that certain knowledge was unattainable and émoy7 was uni- 
versally necessary (cf. the sceptical sections in De Ebr. 171- 
205), allowed that there were cases where for want of evidence 
émoxy was necessary. Cf. S.V.F. ii. 121 més Soyparixes & 
Tiow erexew elwlev, Fro Tapa yrapns aobéveray } Tapa mpaypa~ 
Twv aoapear, } mapa THY THY Adywr icoobeveray. eméxew and 
erox7 are the accepted technical terms in this sense, but 
need such a commonsense observation as that, when two 
things are equal, you cannot decide in favour of either, be 
necessarily traced to Stoic sources ? 

§§ 63 ff. These sections have a close parallel in Plato, Laws 
955 c-p “those who serve their country ought to serve 
without receiving gifts, and there ought to be no excusing 
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or approving the saying ‘ Men should receive gifts as the 
reward of good but not of evil deeds "—for to know what is 
good and to persevere in what we know is no easy matter. 
The safest course is to obey the law, which says ‘ Dono service 
for a bribe’”’ (Jowett). That Philo had Plato in mind is 
made more probable by his introduction of another Platonic 
word puucxOnpo, Rep. 352, used to describe the half-way 
house in injustice. 

§ 64. Awarder (or umpire) of justice. Heinemann may 
be right in regarding this as a direct quotation from Aristotle. 
Philo however also knew the expression Bpafevew ra dixara 
from Demosthenes, Ol. iii. 96. BpaBevs, BpaBevew and Bpa- 
Beurys, originally applied to the games, easily lend themselves 
to metaphor and Philo has used the last several times in other 
connexions. But see on § 149. 

§ 73. One of the men of old. Mangey supposed that this 
refers to the passage in the Theaetetus of Plato quoted below 
on § 188. But imitation is not quite the same as assimila- 
tion, nor is showing kindness there specifically marked. 
Heinemann’s note is “‘ this frequently quoted saying was 
ascribed to Pythagoras and Demosthenes,”’ and refers for the 
evidence of this to Vahlen’s edition of Longinus, De Sub- 
limitate, p. 216; Cohn gives the same reference. I am 
sorry that I have been unable to see this edition, but pre- 
sumably the evidence is the same as or includes that quoted 
by Roberts in his edition of the De Sub., p. 244. (a) Aelian, 
Var. Hist, xii. 59 “‘ Pythagoras said that the two best gifts 
of the gods to men were speaking the truth and showing 
kindness (76 re dAnOevew Kai 76 evepyeretv), and he added that 
both resembled the works of the gods.”’ (6) Arsen, Viol. 189 
‘* Demosthenes, being asked what man has like God, said 
‘ showing kindness and speaking the truth.’ ” 

§ 85. épws. This is a word for which there is no real equi- 
valent in English when the context does not allow it, as no 
doubt it often does, to be rendered by the single word “‘ love.”’ 
The phrase ‘‘ sexual love’ is not attractive, and does not 
cover the whole of the Greek conception. The Stoic defini- 
tion of épws as one of the seven different forms of émupia, 
Diog. Laert. vii. 113, is émuBupia tis odyi wept Tovs arovdaious" 
€att yap émtBorn diAromotias dua KaAdos Eudatvopuevov, which Hicks 
translates ‘‘a craving from which good men are free, for it 
is an effort to win affection due to the visible presence of 
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beauty.” An interesting study of the four words o7opyy, 
Epws, puretv, ayamay, particularly as used by Plato and Aristotle, 
is given in an Appendix to Sandys’s edition of Aristot. 
Rhet., vol. i. 

§ 104. pwaxpobev. As Heinemann, Mangey and Cohn gener- 
ally give quite a different sense here and elsewhere from 
myself to this adverb and zdppwev, I take the opportunity 
of collecting the passages I have noted in this book and the 
preceding and the De Virtutibus. In nearly all the clear 
intention is to show that the injunction actually given leads 
on to another principle of a higher kind, which I have 
generally translated by the adverb “ indirectly’? or ‘‘ by 
implication,’’ on which see below. 

(1) Spec. Leg. iii. 48 paxpdbev S ws amo oxomas éowdpdvcev 

avOpurous. 
Here, where do oxomas fixes the meaning beyond question, 
the guilt of unlawful unions among men is deduced from the 
prohibition of mixed matings of animals. Heinemann “‘ wie 
von einer Warte’’; Mangey “* longe quasi e speculo.”’ 


(2) Ib. 63 moéppwlev poryetas aveipywr. (Guilt of adultery 
from the injunction of ablutions even after lawful inter- 
course.) 

Here Heinemann translates wéppwev dveipywv by “‘ fern zu 
halten ’? ; Mangey “ longe submovens.”’ | 


(3) 16. 117 moppwhev tiv Bpedadv exOeow areime 8b” vr0- 
vodv. (Guilt of infanticide from the punishment 
decreed against causing a miscarriage.) 

Here the addition of 6: dzovodv gives the same thought in 
a different form. The one prohibition is an allegory of 
the other. Heinemann “in versteckter Andeutung,” ap- 
parently translating 8: dovodv and ignoring zoppwOev; 
Mangey “ procul vetuit.”’ 


(4) Spec. Leg. iv. 104 (this passage) paxpobev dveip£ar 
BovdAdpevos tiv emi Ta AexOévra cpynv. (The evil of cruel 
vindictiveness from the prohibition of carnivorous 
animals for food.) 

Heinemann “recht fern zu halten’?; Mangey ‘‘ procul 
remoturus.”’ 


(5) Ib. 203 méppwhlev avaxomhv porxydv épyalecBa. (Guilt 
of adultery from the mixed mating of animals, ef. 
iii. 48.) 
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Heinemann “ offenbar”’ (“‘openly”’ or “‘ plainly ’’?); Man- 
gey “‘ quanto magis.”’ 

(6) Ib. 218 at paxpddev trav én’ avOpudmos wreoveetdv THY 
Avcoay aveipyovor. (Duty of restraining coveteousness 
from the prohibition of sowing the vineyard.) 

Heinemann “ nachdriicklich ’; Mangey ‘“‘ procul arcet.”’ 


(7) De Virt. 21 wéppwhev ws avdpoydvous oftws Kal yuvav- 
Spous dudAagdpevos. (Womanliness in general from the 
single item of womanly dress (see the next sentence 
évos yap KTA.).) 

Cohn “ fernhalten’’; Mangey “‘ longe submovens.”’ 

(8) 1b. 116 aéppwhev dvadiddonwy to py édydecBat. 
(Avoidance of émyatpexaxia, from the injunction to 
help an enemy’s beast.) 

Ignored by Cohn; Mangey ‘“‘ in minimis quoque docet.”’ 


(9) Ib. 137 darép rod paxpdbev emoyeiv tiv edyéperav. 
(Guilt of infanticide from the prohibition of killing a 
pregnant animal.) 

Cohn “schon von vornherein’’; Mangey ‘“‘ad longe com- 
pescendum.”’ 


(10) Jb. 160 méppwhev dvadidacKetar Ta&v AoyiKdv émpe- 
Acio8at. (Consideration for men from kindness to 
animals.) 

Cohn gives this well, ‘‘ zieht durchaus die weitere Lehre’”’; 
Mangey “‘ inde dixit rationalibus potiorem curam inpendere.”’ 
To these may be added De Virt. 151 76 péAdov womep amo 
oxomys paxpobev . . . Kkafopdc8a, where the same phrase is 
used as in iii. 48, but has no reference to Moses’ teaching. 
Cf. also De Virt. 129. 


While taking the adverbs in an intensive sense ‘‘ to keep 
far away ”’ will suit (7) and perhaps (2, 4, 6), if the adverbs 
in -Oev can bear this sense, which seems to me doubtful, it is 
hardly compatible with dzeuzety (3), or dvaxomny épydlecbar 
(5), or émoyetv (9), and quite impossible with owdpovilev (1), 
and dvadidacKew (8,10). It is clear to me that throughout, 
as indicated by (1), both adverbs express Philo’s conception 
of the Law as a code in which those who have eyes to see 
may discern other lessons far away from the primary and 
literal. I do not feel that the translation “‘ indirectly ’’ or 
‘implicitly ’’ is at all adequate. ‘‘ A lesson reaching far 
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beyond the actual words ’’ would express the meaning better, 
but be too heavy a rendering for this single word. 

§ 106. (Dividing the hoof.) In this treatise the phrase is 
used of ethical questions only and signifies the distinguishing 
of the desirable from the undesirable. In De Agr. 131-145 
the treatment is somewhat different. In § 133 as here it is 
taken to mean distinguishing the beneficial from the 
injurious, but as the discussion proceeds it is applied to 
analysis and distinction in the arts and sciences—grammar, 
music and logic. The sophists in fact are represented by 
the pig, because although they divide the hoof they do not 
chew the cud. 

As Philo’s interpretation of dcynAetv or something like it 
appears in the letter of Aristeas 150, which though of un- 
certain date is by general agreement considered to be earlier 
than Philo, it is not altogether original with him. As to 
whether it was accepted later, I have no information as far 
as Rabbinism is concerned. Heinemann’s silence in Bildung 
would suggest that it was not. But there is an interesting 
passage in the Pilgrim’s Progress, where Faithful discoursing 
about Talkative says that he reminds him of Moses’ saying 
that the clean beast must both chew the cud and part the 
hoof. ‘“‘ The hare cheweth the cud, but yet is unclean 
because he parteth not the hoof. And this truly resembles 
Talkative. He cheweth the cud, he seeketh knowledge; he 
cheweth upon the word: but he divideth not the hoof; he 
parteth not with the way of sinners ; but as the hare, retaineth 
the foot of a dog or bear, and therefore he is unclean.”” This 
is not very different from Philo’s interpretation. Is Bunyan 
here following a tradition of the Christian pulpit? Chris- 
tian’s reply is “* You have spoken, for aught I know, the 
gospel-sense of these things.” 

§ 109. azodvynAa. This word is not recorded by Stephanus 
or the earlier L. & S. The revised L. & S., citing this 
passage, erroneously gives it as ‘‘ dividing the hoof, opposed 
to povavuya. ss 

§ 113. Cormorant. aidua (“‘ sea-gull’’?) is taken as a type 
of voracity with the same verb éeudopetoPa in Leg. All. iii. 155 
and Quod Det. 101. Philo is the only author quoted for this 
usage, as the other passage cited by Stephanus, Athenaeus 
vii. 283 c, is not to the point. L. & S.do not notice it at all. 

§ 116. (Clean and unclean birds.) Aristeas 145-147 gives 
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the same definition of the unclean birds and mentions doves, 
pigeons, geese and partridges as specimens of the clean. 
He also adds the moral that the prohibition is intended as a 
warning against injustice and tyranny among men. 

§ 128. avdpos edldivov. While <dfwvos in a general sense is 
common enough, the phrase as a standard of measurement 
is not quoted in the Lexicon from any writers later than 
Herodotus (i. 72, 104) and Thucydides (ii. 97). If the 
_ absence of quotation reflects the facts, we may fairly set its 
presence here as a conscious literary reminiscence or imitation 
of the historians. 

§ 137. Shaking before the eyes. Though Philo does not 
actually use caAeuvra nor get nearer to it than cadov 8 éxérw 
below, there can be no doubt that this is what he read. It is 
equally clear that it is a misreading, and his explanation is 
fantastical. But the mistake is not confined to him. The 
Apparatus.Criticus in Brook and Maclean’s edition of the 
Lxx shows that one ms. has cadeurdv in Deut. xi. 18, though 
not apparently in vi. 8, and that the Old Latin version had 
‘**mobilia.”” ‘This is also supported by a treatise of Origen, 
which only survives in the Latin. The reference to this is 
not given. Otherwise it would be interesting to see whether 
Origen owed the idea to Philo and gave it further currency. 

§§ 149, 150. Unwritten Laws. Heinemann rightly notes the 
resemblance to Aristot. Rhet. i. 14. 7, where Aristotle says 
that on the one hand it may be argued that “‘ the better man 
is he who is just without compulsion ; now the written laws 
of right are compulsory, the unwritten are not.’’ This is the 
view taken here. From another point of view it is worse to 
offend against the written, “ for he who commits offences 
which are dangerous and liable to penalty will still more do 
so when there is no penalty.’’ Our passage looks like a 
definite reminiscence and strengthens the probability that the 
phrase in § 64 is a direct quotation (the same can hardly be 
said of the allusion to dreyvot miorers in § 40). The distinc- 
tion between dreyvor and évrexvor miores, though originating 
with Aristotle, runs through the whole of later rhetoric and 
must have been ‘‘ known to every schoolboy.” 

It is to be observed that the sense of dypadot vopoe here 
is totally different from that of De Virt. 194, where see 
note b. 

§ 158. (Footnotes band c.) In De Agr. 84 ff. Philo takes 
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ixmmov, which he here paraphrases by @peupara, in its regular 
sense of cavalry and introduces his allegory by declaring 
that the literal interpretation is untenable because Moses 
would not recommend that a ruler should forgo such 
an indispensable part of his armament. Cf. note on De 
Vart. 28 ff. 

§ 160. ’Emwopida. Philo has used this name for Deutero- 
nomy in Quis Rerum 162, 250. As so applied it is not 
quoted from any other writer, and if the application is due 
to him it is a reasonable supposition that it is modelled on 
the pseudo-Platonic treatise of that name. 

§ 188. Assimilated to God. Philo no doubt here and 
elsewhere where he uses this expression is thinking of Plato, 
Theaetetus 176 a—s, which he quotes, naming the treatise, in 
De Fug. 63, ‘“‘ to fly away (from earth to heaven) is to become 
like God (éyotwors Oe) as far as this is possible, and to 
become like him is to become just, holy and wise.” 

§ 188. Lapua ofa. This play of words appears also in 
Leg. All. i. 108 in connexion with a saying of Heracleitus, 
from which “the editors of Heracleitus infer that cdpa 
ofa was originally said by him’ (Thompson on Crorg. 
493 a). Plato himself in the Cratylus ascribes it to the 
Orphics. Heinemann refers to Philolaus fr. 14 Diels, 
which I have had no opportunity of verifying. Possibly it 
is the same as the saying attributed to Philolaus by Clement 
Al. Strom. iii. 17 a a pvya 7H cepare ovveleverar Kai Kabdmep 
ev odparte ToUTw TéOanTaL. 


§ 190. (Footnote a.) According to Josephus, Ant. iv. 218, 
this court of appeal consists of the high priest, the Prophet 
and the council of-elders. Is there some connexion between 
this inclusion of the Prophet and Philo’s insistence in § 192 
on the prophetic character of the true priest ? 

§ 191. vydadia Ave. This use of the neuter accusative 
plural is too well attested in Philo (see footnote) to be dis- 
posed of by correction to -ovs. But the usage is strange 
and calls for more explanation than I can give with any 
confidence. May we suppose that in the wineless offerings 
to various deities the abstention of the offerer was felt to 
be an essential element (cf. vydwv dotvois, Soph. O.C. 100), 
and so the phrase acquired this personal meaning ? ‘Two 
passages quoted by Stephanus from Plutarch suggest some- 
thing of the kind, Mor. 464 c dueOvarous Kai doivovs diaya- 
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yetv, worep vndddia Kal pediomovda Bvovra, and 132 E adTa 7H 
Avovdow moAddkis vndadca Avopev €Ofopevor pr) Cnreiv aet Tov 
akKpaTov. 

§ 193. Market-controllers. ‘* Agoranomi existed both at 
Athens and Sparta, and, as inscriptions prove in almost every 
Greek state, . . . they regulated the price and quantity of all 
things which were brought into the market and punished 
all persons convicted of cheating, especially by false weights 
and measures.”’ (Dict. of Ant.) 

§ 199. (ddicompayetv.) Stephanus quotes five examples of 
this word, one from Plutarch, the other four all from Philo. 
Of these one as Stephanus has it, and as it stands in Mangey’s 
text, is transitive, viz. Spec. Leg. iii. 182 édav mept ras ovalas 
dduxotpayaat Tov mAnaiov, and so the majority of mss. F how- 
ever has 7@v mAynoiov and S apparently taév mAnoiwy. I feel 
no doubt that Cohn is right in following F. The corruption 
of 7Hv to tov to bring it into supposed agreement with zAnatov 
is very natural. 

The converse éuxatompayety is commoner or at least is cited 
from a much greater range of authors and seems to be always 
intransitive. 

§ 231. (Footnote c.) For this Pythagorean thought see 
Zeller, Presocratic Philosophy (Eng. trans.), vol. i. pp. 420 f. 
Tis Suxatocvvns idiov . . . To toov, and the statement ‘‘ that the 
first square number (iodxis icov), i.e. four or nine, is justice.” 
So in De Plant. 122 the saying “ that equality is the mother 
of justice’? is connected with the equality of the sides of a 
square. 

§ 237. Democracy . . . the best of constitutions. Democracy 
is equated here to isorns, cf. De Conf. 108, ** which honours 
equality and has law and justice for its rulers.’’ There it is 
opposed to mob rule, 6xAoxparia, and so also De Agr. 45 and 
De Virt. 180, but in De Abr. 242 to tyranny, while in Quod 
Deus 176 we have the curious idea that the world is a 
democracy because each nation in its turn gets supremacy. 
From all this one can gather little more than a vague idea 
of order, justice and a government under which every one 
receives the rights and duties for which he is best fitted. 

On the puzzling question how Philo comes to apply to this 
ideal constitution the name of democracy repeated so 
emphatically six times (see note on Quod Deus 176) a good 
deal has been written lately. Dr. Eric Langstadt in his 
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essay Zu Philos Begriff der Demokratie, Dr. Martin Braun 
in an essay called Social and Political Aspects of Philo’s 
Philosophy, Professor Goodenough in his Philo’s Polities, 
Practice and Theory, have all dealt with the subject. Lang- 
stadt in the body of his essay gives a careful and interesting 
analysis of Philo’s conceptions of good government, con- 
ceptions which he may be supposed to have summed up 
under the name of democracy, but which only serve to make 
the name more surprising. For an attempt to explain the 
name we must turn to his Nachwort. In this he suggests 
that the name is taken from the Platonic or pseudo-Platonic 
Menexenus 238 c, where Socrates is represented as saying of 
the Athenian constitution as it was and is “‘ one man calls 
it a democracy, another by any name which pleases him. 
In reality it is an aristocracy carried on with the approval of 
the multitude.’” There are some good points in favour of 
this theory. Philo quotes another part of this description as 
from Plato in the De Op. 133, and there are features in this 
idealized picture of the Athenian constitution which remind 
us of Philo. A notable example is the insistence on equality 
of birth as the source of its excellence, and some more recon- 
dite resemblances are pointed out by Langstadt. But on 
the whole it is difficult to suppose that this casual mention 
of the name democracy can so have impressed Philo as the 
theory supposes. 

Braun finds the solution of the puzzle in the use of dypo- 
Kpatia as the Greek equivalent for the Latin ‘‘ Res publica,”’ 
particularly in the sense of the republican constitution which 
was superseded by Caesarism. He gives many examples of 
this from Dion Cassius, and what is more important as nearer 
to Philo, from Josephus. His main point is that dyuoxparia 
had become the battle-cry of the senatorial opposition, 
though to say this does not do justice to his full analysis of 
the political situation both at Rome and Alexandria. 

Goodenough also takes this use of 8ypoxparia as his start- 
ing-point. But he lays more stress on the acceptance of 
the term by the upholders of the principate. He points out 
that in the chapters in Dion Cassius 52, where Augustus is 
advised by Agrippa to refuse and by Maecenas to assume 
supreme power, while Agrippa extols democracy, Maecenas 
declares that a monarchy will insure the true democracy, and 
that Dion also remarks that the emperors were careful to 
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build up their power by assuming democratic titles. So 
he finally comes to the conclusion that to Philo the ideal 
government is monarchy in its Roman form of democracy, 
kingship in its best sense. 

If one may take as a working hypothesis that Philo’s use 
of the term springs from this special sense, while I think 
Braun is nearer the truth, I should suggest a middle course 
between the two views. Perhaps we may say that reverence 
for the great Roman Republic, S.P.Q.R., had by Philo’s time 
raised the name from the disparagement cast on it by Plato 
and Aristotle to a position of high respect. On the lips of 
the opposition its meaning was unmistakable, and I think 
Braun might strengthen his argument by the fact that this 
opposition was largely Stoical, though not perhaps so 
markedly so as some decades later (see Arnold’s Roman 
Stoicism, pp. 392 ff.). But the imperialist would not allow 
his opponent to monopolize the term. He claimed, as 
Maecenas says, that the Principate gave a freedom which, 
unlike the freedom of the mob, awarded equally to all accord- 
ing to their deserts, and was, in fact, government of the people 
for the people though not by the people. Philo thus adopts 
this slogan or catch-word as Braun calls it and, as he well 
says, surrounds it with a religious and metaphysical halo, 
not caring very much how far it fitted in with his Platonic 
conception of the philosopher king. 
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(The title.) This as given by Cohn is based mainly on 
Eusebius’s description of the treatise (Hist. Eccl. ii. 18) epi 
TOV Tplav apeTav as odvv addAas avéyparpe Mwvo7js (see Gen. 
Introd., PD. xvi), and on the title in S, the oldest s., Tepi y’ 
aperayv as ovv dAAaus aveypae Mwvofs mepi avipetas Kal diAav- 
Opwaias kai weravoias. Cohn seems to me to have dealt some- 
what arbitrarily with these. Since the other mss., which do 
not have either tpidyv or ds . . . Mavofjs, persist in including 
the non-extant ITepi edceBetas (See Gen. Introd., p. xiii. note db), 
he has added it against the authority of S and consequently 
has to exclude T pea. 

Mangey gives Tmepl Tpl@v ApEeT@v FYTou Trept avdpeias Kai Prr- 
avOpwrias Kai peravoias. I presume that he thought, as I 
should be inclined to think, that Eusebius did not intend 
the words ds . . . Mwvofs to be part of the title, but a note 
added to avoid any misconception to the effect that Moses 
only recognized three virtues. Incidentally, I am not clear 
about the correct meaning of dvéypayve. I have followed 
Cohn’s ‘ geschildert’’ in translating it by ‘“* described.” 
But Moses can hardly be said to have “described ’’ the 
virtues. Goodhart and Goodenough give “ discussed.” 
Perhaps rather ‘‘ set forth ’’ (as laws), 7.¢. ‘* enjoined.” 

§ 17. drudias . . . tidos. These two words are of course 
opposites and are definitely named together below, §§ 178 
and 195, as well as here. In De Cong. 138 and Mos. ii. 96 
atugia is contrasted with oinos ("* conceit ’’) and may be given 
by “humility” or “ modesty,”’ but this is exceptional. téd¢os 
itself consents recurs in Philo, but in rather different senses. 
Goodenough on pp. 34 f. of his Philo’s Politics has a descrip- 
tion of it with useful references, but the word which he adopts, 
** arrogance,’ seems to me to be rarely if ever applicable. 
Nearer to it is “‘ vanity,’”? meaning either the disposition 
which follows vain things or the vain things themselves. 
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Very frequently it is applied to the vain imagination of 
idolaters, as for example in § 178, and sometimes, particularly 
when coupled with ‘‘ Egyptian,” to the object of the false 
worship, ¢.g. Spec. Leg. iii. 125. Elsewhere as here it is the 
love of the vanities of life in general and particularly its 
pomps, and in In Flacc. 4 he gives it this meaning in a not 
unfavourable sense, for in describing Flaccus’s earlier good 
government he says that “he upheld the dignity of his 
position (ceuvdrepov tryev avrov), for tidos is very useful to a 
ruler.”” In a more general sense atud¢ia is coupled with aypn- 
patia (De Fug. 25), and opposed to ¢iAodogia (De Abr. 24, 
104), while in De Vit. Cont. 39 it is applied to the more 
extreme asceticism of the Therapeutae. In such cases it is 
fairly well given by ‘‘ simplicity,” but when it is contrasted 
with zédos in the sense of false beliefs or worship, I do not 
know of any suitable word. When Philo says that every- 
thing he has said about aruvdia connotes the idea of courage 
he means no doubt all that he has said against tidos in the 
sense of the pomps and vanities of life. 

I may take this opportunity of correcting a very careless 
slip in the version of Mos. ii. 96, where arudias was translated 
as if it was tvdov. 

§ 28. (Comparison of these sections with De Agr. 148-156.) 
This is the most striking example of the way in which Philo 
alternates between a penetrating criticism of the Pentateuch 
and literal orthodoxy. In the De Agr. the law on this point 
is discussed in a dialogue between a hostile critic (A.) and a 
defender (B.). A. remarks first, that those who hope to 
enjoy their possessions will make better soldiers than those 
who have no possessions to fight for, secondly, that if their 
country is conquered they will not enjoy them. To this last 
B. replies that they will not be captured. A. “On the 
contrary they will fare the worst, since being non-com- 
batants they will not be able to protect themselves.” B. 
‘** But they will be protected by the strength of their fellow- 
countrymen.” A. ‘* How shameful then that they should 
be living at ease, when their fellow-countrymen are suffering 
the hardships of war.”’ 8B. ‘ But it is hard that they should 
lose their lives before they have enjoyed what they have 
worked for.’’ <A. ‘‘ Far less hard to die in battle and leave 
their property to their kinsfolk, than to live to see it fall into 
the hands of enemies.” 
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Philo does not actually say that he agrees with A., but he 
feels his arguments so forcible that he prefers to meet them 
by interpreting the passage with one of his most fantastic 
allegories. The war is the war of the wise against the clever 
sophist, which only those who are specially trained can 
undertake with success. He who is betrothed to a maiden 
represents the beginner in wisdom, the planter of the vine- 
yard is anyone who is “‘ progressing,”’ and the builder of the 
house is he who has reached perfection. Yet all three with- 
out special training are unfit to undertake such a contest 
and had better hold their tongues. 

§ 28. (See end of footnote 2.) I think Clement’s introduc- 
tion of orparnyixds can be satisfactorily explained without 
supposing that he found anything corresponding to it in his 
text of Philo. In the chapter of the Stromateis in which this 
comes (ii. 18) he is showing that all the virtues, including 
dpovnots and cwdpootvyn as well as dixatoovvy and avdpeia, are 
enjoined in the Scriptures, and to prove this he makes a 
number of unacknowledged borrowings, almost extracts, from 
the De Virtutibus (see Gen. Introd., p. xii.). But while con- 
stantly reproducing Philo’s phraseology he often adds expla- 
nations of his own, as for instance that noted on § 111 (p. 446). 
So too in quoting ‘‘ thou shalt not abhor an Egyptian ”’ (cf. 
§ 106) he adds that by ‘* Egyptian ”’ a gentile may be meant, 
or indeed any koopixds (“worldly person”’?). In dealing 
with § 28 he follows Philo very closely, even quoting Deut. 
xx. 5-7 from Philo’s paraphrase instead of from the Lxx, but 
he seems rather at a loss as to what moral is to be drawn. 
He reproduces Philo’s ¢iAavOpwrig vopov by 6 drrAdvOpwros 
vopuos KeAever, but rightly observes that the second reason is 
not “* philanthropic ”’ but “‘strategic.’” He then passes on 
to the ‘‘ philanthropic ’’ side and, finally catching at Philo’s 
words in § 29 about not rendering hopes futile, declares that 
the law is encouraging avépeta by pointing out that those who 
have built or planted may hope to enjoy the fruits of their 
labour. By orparnyixads he may mean, I think, that the law 
is enjoining dpdvyats also. ‘That the wise man is orparnyikés, 
as well as having other qualities, is a Stoic maxim (S.V.F. 
iii, 567, i. 216). 

§ 29. ws ov Setv. Both Cohn and Mangey think that a 
causal clause giving the reason for xaAemov édo0€ev is required 
rather than a consecutive. I do not feel this. ‘* It is not 
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right, because it is cruel ”’ is as logical as “‘ it is cruel, because 
it is not right.’”’ Cohn, Hermes, 1908, p. 211 gives as an 
additional reason that od with a consecutive infinitive is bad 
grammar. This, I think, is quite wrong. In Oratio Obliqua, 
as this is, od in such cases is a recognized, perhaps indeed 
the regular, usage (see Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, p. 227). 
But while Mangey would correct defy to d€ov, Cohn retains it 
as an example of the Attic use of defy for the participle. He 
refers to an article by Usener, Jahrb. class. Philol. ev. 743 ff.), 
where examples of this usage, which is mentioned by the 
Greek grammarians, are quoted from Lysias, Xenophon and 
Plutarch. ‘They seem to be authentic and suggest that the 
form is better extablished than the notice of it in L. & S. 
revised would lead one to think. Still, there seems no need 
to invoke it here. 

§ 31. fv dduvaroiv amoppipe. Lit. “‘ which being without 
strength it will cast off.”’ This is a strange expression, both 
in assigning the action to the body instead of the man and 
in the use of advvaréw without the infinitive expressed, as it 
is in ¢g. § 12 above and § 88 below. Stephanus notes this 
as a rare usage but quotes no examples. It may perhaps 
be worth considering a correction to jv addvvarov amoppibat or 
Hv advvarov 7 amoppifar. I think this has more point. The 
encumbrance could not be got rid of on the battlefield and 
so is analogous to the body from which the diseased soul 
cannot rid itself. 

§ 34. (The Midianites.) Cohn notes here that Philo 
ascribes to the Midianites what the Bible (and also Philo in 
Mos. i. 300 ff.) relates of Balaam and the Moabites, because 
he is here concerned with the war of revenge which was 
waged against the Midianites for this act (Num. xxxi. 2 ff.). 
The note seems to me misleading. Philo steers his way rather 
well through the hopeless confusion, caused perhaps by the 
mixture of two different narratives. Num. xxv. begins with 
stating that the daughters of Moab led Israel into fornication 
and idolatry. But after this the Moabites disappear. It is 
a Midianitish woman who is killed by Phinehas (v. 7), 
Midianites who are to be smitten for “ beguiling you in the 
matter of Peor’”’ (v. 18), and Midianitish women who are 
all put to death because “‘ they caused the children of Israel 
through the counsels of Balaam to commit trespass against 
the Lord in the matter of Peor ” (xxxi. 16). In Mos. i. 300 ff. 
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Philo does not mention the Moabites or the Midianites at all. 
The war was waged against Balak (ibid. 305), but Balak has 
been described as one of the neighbouring kings who had 
brought under his sway a great and populous part of the 
East. That phrase looks as if he was trying to harmonize 
the narrative by supposing that Balak was king of Midian 
and Moab. 

Josephus in Ant. iv. 102 ff. represents Balak as king of 
Moab, but having an ancestral alliance with the Midianites. 
He sends an embassy to them to enlist their help against 
Israel, and it is they who invite and press Balaam to come 
to their aid. 

§ 34. meipas kafiévres. L. & S. (old and revised) s.v. xab- 
inut give for this phrase ‘‘ make attempts,”’ and cite Aelian, 
V.H. ii. 13 and NV.A.i. 57. In the first of these the phrase is 
used of the intrigues of the accusers of Socrates to create a 
prejudice against him, in the second of a curious scheme 
devised by a parent to test the paternity of his presumed child. 
Taken together with our passage, the examples suggest that 
the phrase means more than the colourless ‘‘ make attempts ”’ 
and something like the “‘ laid down snares ”’ suggested in the 
footnote. The special sense belongs perhaps more to xafinps 
than to meipa. So L. & S. cite Aristoph. Vesp. 174 ofav apd- 
daow Kabyxe, and Dion. Cass. i. 47 Adyous cupBarnpiovs 
KaOier, where the context suggests insincerity. 

§ 44. (Cf. footnote 6, duadwretv.) This word occurs twice 
in the Pentateuch, Ex. xxiv. 11, and Num. xxxi. 49, as well 
as a few times elsewhere in the rxx. Both examples in the 
Pentateuch are quoted by Philo more than once, and of the 
former he says (fr. 59 Harris) that while the literal meaning 
of the text réa&v émAdekrwv tot “IopanA od diepuivyncev oddé els is 
that they were all kept safe, the inner meaning is that they 
were not out of harmony with the good. So too in De Conf. 
56, and also on Num. xxxi. 49, there and elsewhere. 

In a note on De Conf. 56 I was misled by the old L. & S., 
which following Stephanus’s “‘extremam vocem edidit”’ 
disposed of this special use of d:adwveiv with “‘to breathe one’s 
last,”’ “‘ die,’’ ‘* perish,’’ “‘ be lost.”” But the word does not in 
its literal sense mean to “‘ cease speaking,” and it is more 
likely that the special use is derived from the regular use 
for ‘“‘speak differently,” ‘“‘ be at discord.”’ Though in later 
use it seems to have been strengthened to “‘ die ”’ or “‘ perish,”’ 
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it need not mean in either place in the Pentateuch more than 
‘suffer some harm,’ and Philo may be right in supposing 
that in Num. xxxi. d:aveddbvyxev oddé eis means “‘all have 
come out unscathed.”’ 

L. & S. revised deals with this usage more fully, but not 
very accurately. In Ex. xxiv. 11 it cannot mean “ fail to 
answer roll-calls,”’ ‘* desert,’ and in the fragment, where it 
is opposed to cupdavous, “ fail’’ is misleading. 

§ 78. Cohn is, I think, probably right in regarding this 
section as an interpolation, though his reasons are not all of 
equal strength. (1) The section is omitted in S, which he 
considers, I daresay rightly, the best authority. (2) airjoes 
ayadev is an awkward expression for aitjoes mepi ayabdv. 
(3) @-n7@ Grws is a difficult hiatus. (4) drapywow with a 
neuter plural is contrary to Philo’s usage. (5) éav for émedav 
is un-Philonic. (6) rod tis capxos deopod “belongs to a 
Christian interpolator.’’ Philo would have said rod cwparos. 
(7) The whole sentence is frigid (‘‘ frostig ’’) and disturbs 
the connexion between §§ 77 and 79. 

I think that (2) cannot have much weight when we com- 
pare evy7 €oTw airnos ayabav, Quod Deus 87 and De Agr. 99. 
On (3) see note on Spec. Leg. iv. 40, App. p. 428. (4) may be 
true of Philo, but not always so of his scribes. See De 
Praem. 142 and 172, where the mss. have xevwOyjcovrar and 
BAaoravovor with neuter plural subjects, though Cohn has 
corrected them. (5) ézay is found in the mss. of De Agr. 158 
and retained in the text of Cohn, but the sentence is quite 
ungrammatical. There is not much in (6): odap& or cdpxes is 
often used as an alternative for o®pa in opposition to %uyx7 or 
vos, and such a phrase as (¢buyxal) Tov capKkos PdopTov axPogopodar 
is a fair parallel. But I quite agree with the last part of 
(7), and also have great doubt whether the thought is really 
Philonic. Philo’s conception of immortality, when he uses 
the word in any literal sense, seems (as Kennedy says) 
‘surrounded by a rarefied philosophical atmosphere,”’ and 
altogether different from the ordinary Christian conception. 
And such passages as Quis Rerum 276 (of Abraham) and 
this and De Sac. 8 and Mos. ii. 288 (of Moses) do not lead 
me to expect that he would represent Moses as praying for 
“true goods ”’ beyond the grave for his people. 

§ 100. wevia or wevias? (See footnote 1.) Clement’s para- 
phrase is rovs te mevia paxpad trooxdvtas diknv pH dia Biov 
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Koralojévous éAedv. Tere Cohn wished to correct p7) to «al. 
But the text should stand, “ pitying those who have under- 
gone punishment through their long poverty, but (through 
his pity) do not suffer a lifelong punishment.’’ The long 
poverty is clearly that of their years of dispossession. 

Perhaps zrevia <zevias> might be worth consideration, as an 
effective and very easy correction. 

§ 111. Shave the hair of her head and pare her nails. 
Philo does not give, nor perhaps know any reason for this. 
Modern commentators apparently explain it taken in con- 
nexion with her change of dress as “* elements in her purifica- 
tion from heathenism.”” See Adam Smith. Josephus, Ant. iv. 
257 says nothing about the nails, but evidently takes the 
shaving of the head as a sign of mourning. Clement, Strom. 
ii. 18, while also ignoring the nails, supposed that the cutting 
off the hair is to test the self-control of her lover. “For if 
reason urges him to marry her, he will hold to her, even when 
she has become ugly.”’ 

§ 115. Nor yet keep her asa slave. So too Jos. Ant. iv. 
259. Is this one of the cases where Philo shews some know- 
ledge of or information about the Hebrew and corrects the 
Lxx ? But apart from the fact that the Hebrew verb (see 
Driver) is said to mean rather “‘ play the master over her,” the 
phrase “‘ thou shalt not set her at naught (or treat her con- 
temptuously), because thou hast humiliated her’’ naturally 
suggests that her status would be that of a slave, and the 
possibility of selling her suggests the same. 

§ 122. Philo’s interpretation of the law of slavery is 
difficult, and Heinemann in Bildung, pp. 329 ff., while dis- 
cussing at length Philo’s attitude to slavery, throws no light 
on the details. In what follows I must be understood as 
asking for enlightenment quite as much as giving it. 

(1) The Ores (see footnote a) are persons who from sheer 
penury have sold themselves. So I..V. in Lev. xxv. 39, and 
so indeed Philo (d7oBeBAnkdras éavrovs), though the Lxx éav 
apa0y Tis would suggest that he had been sold by others. (2) 
From these are distinguished the debtors of “ temporary 
loans,” if that is the meaning of the word. They have not 
been sold, for the creditor retains the use of their services 
(§ 173). And indeed I do not think the Pentateuch recog- 
nizes the sale of a person for ordinary debt, though there 
are glimpses of the practice in the O.T. (2 Kings iv. 1 and 
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elsewhere). Does the creditor simply make him work out 
his debt? (3) What are the other ways in which the 
free man is reduced to slavery? The thief unable to make 
restitution (Spec. Leg. iv. 3) would be a case in point, but 
what else ? 

It should be noted that Philo in prescribing the seventh 
year for the release is following Exodus and Deuteronomy 
rather than Leviticus, which limits the release to the year of 
Jubile (xxv. 40). But he would hardly know this, for the 1xx 
has there the “‘ year of release”’ (adéoews), and in Deut. xv. 
1 and 9 he would find the seventh year called by the same 
name. 

§ 122. (Footnote c.) Out of respect for Mangey I give 
his ingenious, but I fear impossible, emendation and explana- 
tion of this which he calls ‘‘ mendosus et mutilus locus.” 
Reading mapaBoAjs with I and apparently transposing: é¢- 
NULEpivdy, he suggests ypedoras, To THs mapaBoAns édnucpwv 
dvoua, KTA., 7.€. debtors, who, to use a figurative phrase, get 
the name and condition of one-day-creatures. He gives ex- 
amples from Aristotle and Athenaeus to show that édrjpepa 
CHa is a name applied to animals who live only for a day, 
and the zapafod} consists in transferring the name to people 
who subsist on what they can borrow day by day. or this 
last he might have quoted édyyepoBros in § 88. 

§ 124. (Footnote a. In accordance with Attic law.) See 
tina Attisches Recht, p. 643 to the effect that a slave 
taking refuge in a sanctuary from the cruelty of his master 
had a right to demand to be sold to another. He quotes a 
fragment of Aristophanes, 

€uol 
Kpat.ioTov €oTw eis TO Onoeliov Spapueiv, 
EKel 0 EWS GV pao EvpwpeEV ever. 


The idea of the hearth as a sanctuary is, as both Goodenough 
and Heinemann point out, entirely Greek, not Jewish. The 
most familiar example is that of Themistocles at, the hearth 
of Admetus (Thuc. i. 136). Cf. also on Kou éoria in De 
Praem. 154. 

§ 139. For the practice here noted Cohn gives the follow- 
ing references. (a) Diodorus i. 77. Diodorus mentions it 
as an Egyptian law and adds that the same rule was observed 
by many Greeks, also as demanded by justice to the unborn 
child. (6) Aelian, V.#/. v. 18, who ascribes it to the 
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Areopagus at Athens. (c) Plutarch, De sera num. vind. 7 
as an Egyptian law which has been copied (dzoypaysacbar) by 
some of the Greeks. (d) Roman law, as stated by Ulpian, 
Dig. xlviii. 19. 3. Clement in his paraphrase of this passage 
substitutes the Romans for Philo’s “‘ some legislators.” 

§ 152. (The maxim of Bias.) This in its original form as 
given by Diog. Laert. i. 5. 87 was duretv ws puojoovras: Tovs 
yap mdAeiotous elvat Kaxovs, and says nothing of “hating as 
about to love.’’ And it is the first half which has attracted 
most attention, being regarded sometimes as merely enjoining 
caution in forming intimacies, sometimes as purely cynical. 
Thus Cie. De Am. xvi. 59 makes Scipio describe it as abomin- 
able and unworthy of a sage. It is quoted with the other 
half added, and attributed to Bias by Aristot. Rhet. ii. 13. 4, 
and later (2b. 21. 13), when, talking about the rhetorical value 
of maxims, he says that it would create an impression of 
amiability, if you say od det, womep daot, direiv ws puonoovtas, 
adda waAAov puceiv ws drAjoovras, Showing that the kernel of the 
maxim is in general opinion the first part. Sophocles puts 
both parts into the mouth of Ajax (4). 679 ff.), but the stress 
is laid on the unreliability of friends, and Dem. Contra. Arist. 
122, though he deals fairly with both sides, and concludes 
axpt TovTou Kal dudrciv, olwar, xpn Kal puceiv, underépov Tov KaLpov 
bmepBarXovras, is really concerned with warning against ill- 
considered acts of friendship. 

Sandys on Aristot. Rhet. l.c. and Jebb on Soph. Aj. Le. 
have collected other comments from later writers, such as 
Bacon, Montaigne and La Bruyere. I think it is worth 
while noting (1) that Philo, while quoting and commenting 
on both sides of the saying, is really concerned, unlike the 
others, with the lesson of forbearance in enmity, (2) that he 
applies the maxim in a way that no other does to inter- 
national relations, (3) that the fact that neither of the two 
great scholars mentioned cites this passage reflects the 
neglect generally shown in England by classicists to Philo 
during the last hundred years. 

§ 185. xadzep (or xa? émep) adros aipetrar. A_ possible 
emendation might be xa” 6mep <adrov> adros aipetra: <eivau>. 
This would obviously be easily corrupted into what we have. 
Or again there may be an allusion to the double choice 
mentioned in the text, xa8a évep adros aipetrat adrov aipetrat, 
with or without efvat added = *‘ as He whom he himself chooses, 
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chooses him (to be).’’ In this case adrés =the man, in the 
former it =God. 

§ 188. (Last part.) Mangey, like Cohn, takes dpyupos 

. . Umnpeoiay as a parenthesis, so making adyoeddorarov ... 
idovres an attribute of men who have only sipped wisdom. 
He translates éotxao., xrA. by “ assimilantur his qui in prin- 
cipatu ad negotia administranda constituti sunt virtutis tan- 
quam reginae ministerio servientes.’’ This, apart from other 
difficulties, gives an impossibly high character to the inferior 
goods. Mangey, as perhaps also Cohn, failed to see that 
mpos, instead of expressing a connexion, might bear the quite 
common sense of ‘‘ in comparison with ”’! 

I may not have done justice to their view that idevres goes 
back to rwes. But the form of the sentence postulated seems 
to me almost impossibly awkward, and the change of meta- 
phor is as abrupt as on my hypothesis. 

§ 189. Give the name of noble only to the... just. This 
sentiment is no doubt a definite Stoic doctrine on a line with 
the other paradoxes about the sage being rich, king, etc. 
Chrysippus asserted the worthlessness of edyéveca in the literal 
sense, declaring it to be “‘ mere scrapings and offscouringss ”’ 
(wepirnypa Kai Sua€vopa), and supported his argument by quota- 
tions from Homer (Plut. De Nobilitate 17 and 12). Cohn 
quotes Sen. De Benef. iii. 28. 1 ‘* nemo altero nobilior, nisi cui 
rectius ingenium et artibus bonis aptius.”” Cf. Hp. 44 passim, 
é.g. ‘‘ Quis est generosus ? Ad virtutem bene a natura com- 
positus.”” But outside Stoicism it is a common piece of 
moralizing, from Eur. fr. 

6 pev yap eobdos evyerns Euou y’ avyp, 
6 6° ov dikaios, Kav dpeivovos matpos 
Znvos wepvun, Svayevys elvar doxel, 


down to Tennyson’s ‘’tis only noble to be good.’ See the 
collection of quotations in Stobaeus, Fl. Ixxxvi. The best 
known statement of it in ancient literature is Juv. viii. 20 
‘* nobilitas sola est atque unica virtus.”’ 

§ 208. Haucept ... policy. Before definitely accepting 
Cohn’s condemnation of this clause, one would like to know 
what he thought of Clement’s evidence. Clement, after 
giving a short summary of Philo’s remarks about Jacob and 
Esau with a very similar wording, adds 7 5€ otxovoyia airy 
Kat mpodytiky Kal Tumixy. Cohn quotes the summary but not 
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the addition. The use of the word ofxovoyia looks like a 
Sear aageats of the clause, but nothing is said about the 
ands. 

Also in Quaest. in Gen. iv. 206, Jacob’s answers to his father 
are described as a “‘virtutis dispensatio,’” where we may 
reasonably assume that the Greek word translated by “‘ dis- 
pensatio ”’ is ofxovozia. The context shews that the oixovoyia 
is a euphemistic word for a stratagem or, as I have translated 
it, “an act of policy.” If the clause is genuine that will be 
the meaning here. 

On the other hand olxovoyziéa in the Fathers often means 
a divine dispensation, an over-ruling of evil by good (cf. the 
Jewish view of Tamar’s sin in the next note). Stephanus 
among his examples of this use quotes Chrysostom on this 
particular case. ‘‘ Jacob has deceived his father, but it was 
not an dzar7 but an oixovopia.”’ This is the sense in which, 
as the adjectives show, Clement uses the word, and presum- 
ably also the interpolator, if the clause is an interpolation. 
So too Mangey, who translates ‘‘ quadam certa providentia.”’ 

On the whole I incline to the view that the clause, so 
peculiarly inept where the point is the permanent difference 
of the two, is spurious, and that Clement’s phrase is 
independent of Philo, an early expression of the Christian 
feeling that Jacob’s mendacity needs justification. 

§ 221. Tamar. ‘* The story of Tamar,’’ says Cohn, “is 
greatly idealized.”’ In the allegorizing of her story in De 
Fug. 149 ff., De Mut. 134 ff. and elsewhere, we do not expect 
any censure. But this beatification of the actress in what to 
our minds is a peculiarly shocking story outdoes the other 
extravagances of the De Nobilitate. A number of Rabbinical 
comments are collected in Strack and Billerbeck’s Talmudic 
commentary on Matthew i. 3. I do not think they show 
much signs of admiration for Tamar, though the sin of her 
and Judah is regarded as overruled by Providence. One 
reason for this seems to be as follows: Tamar was believed 
to be of pure blood descended from Shem (quite in opposition 
to Philo). Judah had married a Canaanite (Gen. xxxviii. 2) 
and her sons were tainted. The union between him and 
Tamar produced the offspring which was fit to be the pro- 
genitor of David and the Messiah. 
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(The title.) This, which is given by Cohn as printed here, 
except that I have ventured to mark adoubt as to the fit- 
ness of the addition zepi apdv, is founded on Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccl. ii. 18. 5, who in enumerating the works of Philo 
known to him speaks of this as 70 wepi r&v mpoKerpévwv Tots 
pev ayabots d0Awv Trois 5é€ Tovypots éemitipsiwy Kai apav. But if 
Eusebius is to be understood as giving a formal title traceable 
to Philo himself, is there any reason why it should not be 
given in full? In itself the title does not seem very ap- 
propriate. Ifthe “curses” are to be distinguished from the 
** punishments,”’ the “ blessings ’’ must also be distinguished 
from the. “‘ rewards.”’ 

§§ 4-6. The allusion may perhaps be to the conduct, good 
or bad, of the people in the wilderness after the Sinaitic 
giving of the Law, but as the warnings are so largely drawn 
from Deuteronomy, which Philo accepts as Moses’ final 
message, it seems more likely that he is thinking of the 
subsequent history. If so, and indeed in any case, the 
absence of any definite notice of persons or events, and of 
any attempt to draw the moral which the books themselves 
draw of the punishment of the people for apostasy and their 
restoration on repentance, is remarkable. The only person 
of whom anything substantial is said is Samuel, and what is 
said of him has no historical bearing. And this is still more 
true of Gideon, who is mentioned in De Conf. 130. 

§ 8. Triptolemus. The story told here is given by Ovid, 
Met. v. 642 ff. Ceres harnessed two winged dragons or 
snakes to her car and sent it to Athens to Triptolemus, who 
rode in it through the air over Europe and Asia and scattered 
the corn seeds. In Verg. Georg. i. 19 he is also the inventor 
of the plough. 

§ 23. (Noah and Deucalion.) This identification is, I 
think, unique in Philo. Though he often mentions Greek 
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mythical personages, and not always with signs of disbelief 
(e.g. Pasiphaé in Spec. Leg. iii. 44 f.), he nowhere equates 
them with Old Testament characters. (The identification of 
the Aloeidae with the Babel-builders which Mangey suggested 
at De Som. ii. 283 is quite impossible, see my note there.) 
As for this particular identification, which of course is especi- 
ally easy, neither Mangey nor Cohn quote any real parallel. 
Cohn indeed notes that Theophilus, a Christian writer of the 
late second century a.v., thought that the Greeks had given 
the name of Deucalion to Noah because he said Seite caret 
buds 0 Beds eis perdvorav, but I have seen no evidence that it 
was made by Jews of Philo’s time. The nearest parallel I 
have found is in Malchus, otherwise called Cleodemus, on 
whom see Schiirer, Jewish People (Eng. trans.) ii. 3, pp. 209 f. 
Malchus stated that Abraham’s three sons by Keturah 
accompanied Heracles to Libya, and that Heracles married 
the daughter of one of them. Schiirer calls Malchus ‘a 
classic example of that intermixture of Oriental and Greek 
tradition which was popular throughout the region of Hellen- 
ism.” But none of the Graeco-Jewish writers whom he 
mentions show anything really similar. 

§ 44. peraxAnOeis. ‘To understand this of the change of 
name from Jacob to Israel is certainly tempting, though we 
might have expected Philo to enlarge a little more on the 
point, if he mentions it at all. Also there is no particular 
point in speaking of Jacob here as summoned or invited by 
God. And it would be natural enough for pera- in this com- 
pound as in so many others to express change. On the other 
hand there is no authority for the usage; Tzetzes (twelfth 
century a.D.), cited by Stephanus, can hardly count. Philo 
uses the word elsewhere in the sense of ‘* summoned ”’ or 
perhaps “summoned away ”’ (De Som. i. 188 cannot be quoted 
as an exception ; see note on vol. v. pp. 601 ff.), and what is 
perhaps more important, throughout De Mut. 57-129, where 
he treats at length of the changes of name, including that of 
Jacob, he uses perovoudfw. The other reading xaraBdAnfeis 
has, on Cohn’s principles, inferior authority and would of 
course require correction. Mangey suggested xarynynfeis= 
* instructed,” and translated “ informatus.’’ Perhaps xar- 
eden bets, cf. nAenoe in § 39. 

§ 46. (Monad and dyad.) The doctrine is the same as 
that ascribed to the Pythagoreans by Diogenes Laertius 
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viil. 25 apxiy pev amavrwy povdda ék d€ Ths povddos dopiorov 
dvdda ws av vAnv TH povdd aUT@ attics OvtTe UmooTHvar éx Sé 
This povddos Kal rhs dopiorov Suddos tods apiOpods, “the prin- 
ciple of all things is the monad or unit; arising from the 
monad the undefined dyad or two serves as material sub- 
stratum to the monad which is cause; from the monad and 
undefined dyad spring numbers” (Hicks). ‘The passage con- 
tinues that ‘from numbers come points, from points lines, 
from lines plane figures, from plane figures solid figures, 
from solid figures sensible bodies,’ whence ultimately the 
universe. With the epithet ‘‘ undefined ’’ (adpioros) here 
applied to the dyad, that is, passive matter, compare its 
application to aic@y77 duos in § 36. A fuller discussion of 
these ideas is given by Zeller, Presocratic Philosophy (Eng. 
trans.), vol. i. pp. 387 ff. 

§§ 49-51. As suggested in Gen. Introd. to vol. vi. p. xi, this 
passage gives the best clue to Philo’s meaning in adapting to 
spiritual experience and applying to the three VPatriarchs 
the formula ‘‘ Nature, Instruction, Practice ’’ which runs 
through ancient educational literature from [lato and 
Aristotle to Cicero and Quintilian. Except possibly in the case 
of Jacob this application does not rest on the history of the 
three. The starting-point is that Isaac’s name means “‘ joy,”’ 
and Philo would argue that in education Joy is the character- 
istic of the student who learns naturally and instinctively. 
Carried over to the spiritual sphere, joy is the characteristic of 
the soul which instinctively knows God’s will, has not any 
temptation to disobey it and finds a ground for rejoicing even 
in what would naturally be displeasing (cf. § 30). So with 
Abraham. In education readiness to believe belongs to the 
mind which is most susceptible to teaching; and though 
Abraham’s name does not, like Isaac’s, supply a suitable clue, 
the emphasis laid on his faith in Genesis fits him to represent 
Instruction. The argument needed to fit Jacob into the 
formula is more strained. But his second name of Israel = 
** Seeing God,” does express the attainment which is the result 
of practice, and his history, which, though Philo does not 
suggest it, was subjected to more vicissitudes than the other 
two, would assist the idea. 

In education it was recognized that all three were in- 
dispensable, though in different degrees, to every mind 
for successful study, and Quintilian stresses this in Jnst. 
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Pr. 27. Philo makes the same point for the spiritual life 
in De Abr. 53. 

§ 55. (Definition of véyos.) Cohn rightly calls attention 
to this, as the accepted definition of voyos by the Stoics (see 
Index to S. V.F’. s.v.). The more exact form seems to be Aoyos 
op0ds mpootdtTwv (mpooraxtiKés), KTA. or Sometimes Adyos ducews, 
KT. So Cic. De Leg. i. 6. 18 ‘‘ lex est ratio summa insita 
in natura, quae iubet ea quae facienda sunt, prohibetque 
contraria.”’ Philo quotes it in this form in De Jos. 29. 
Cf. also Mos. ii. 4, where, as here, he connects it with kingship. 

' § 60. omopayv . . . qyepov. auepos when applied to vegeta- 
tion of any kind often means simply ‘‘ cultivated,” as 
opposed to “‘ wild.’ So eg. Spec. Leg. iv. 209, but at other 
times it takes on something of what it connotes when applied 
to animals or men, 7.¢. the qualities of a domesticated animal 
or a civilized man. So in § 8, where it is applied to bread- 
food as opposed to acorns, the translation ‘“ kindly,” 
though not quite satisfactory, gives the meaning better than 
‘* cultivated ’’ would. Here too the meaning is, I think, 
more than “thriving ’”’ alone would give (Cohn, “ gut ge- 
deihen ’’). The crop is ‘‘ responsive ’’ to the trouble taken 
on it. 
§ 65. (The twelve sons of Jacob and the Zodiac.) For this 
connexion of the twelve tribes and their founders with the 
Twelve Signs cf. De Som. ii. 111 ff., where Philo is discussing 
Gen. xxxvii. 9-11, where Joseph says ‘“‘ the sun and moon 
and eleven stars did obeisance to me,”’ thus “‘classing himself 
as the twelfth to complete the Zodiac.” 

It seems to be agreed that the Signs are mentioned in Job 
xXxxvili. 32 under the name of the Mazzaroth (a word copied 
without translation by the Lxx), and many modern scholars 
have thought that Gen. xxxvii. 9 actually refers to them, some 
indeed finding traces of them in the blessing of Jacob in ch. 
xlix. Whether this is so or not, Philo naturally took the words 
so, but the tone of that passage, where Joseph’s presump- 
tion is condemned, is very different from this, where the twelve 
tribes are the earthly counterpart of the twelve great heavenly 
bodies. It would be interesting’ to know how far the idea 
was current in Philo’stime. An article by Feuchtwanger, in 
Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Juden- 
thums, 1915, pp. 241-267, gives an account of the place held 
by the Zodiac in Rabbinical tradition, but mostly in later 
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times, and does not dwell much upon its relation to the tribes 
and their founders. One point mentioned (also by the 
Jewish Incyclopaedia, s.v. Zodiac) is the tradition that each 
of the tribes had one of the Signs on its banner. 

§ 78. (The lacuna.) This evidently contained the end of 
the story of Korah and something at the beginning of the 
Blessings. But was there anything else? I think that there 
is good reason to think that there was something, and perhaps 
a good deal. Eight examples have been given of rewards 
against two of punishments. Also in §7 he has classified 
both under five heads, individuals, families, cities, nations 
and countries, great regions of the earth. In Mos. ii. 53-56 
he has signalized the Flood and the destruction of the cities 
of the plain as the two great judgements of God upon the 
unrighteous. These fit the fifth and third of the heads, and 
it is unlikely that he would fail to mention them here whether 
briefly or at length. Possibly he may have cited also the 
disasters which befell the Egyptians through the plagues and 
at the Red Sea to cover ‘‘ nations and countries.” 

If it is objected that, while he has stated that the rewards 
also fall under the five heads, he is content to stop at the 
second, one answer might be that the expansion of Jacob’s 
family into a great nation, with its ‘‘ orderly cities, schools of 
wisdom, justice and religion” (§ 66), though mentioned as 
the reward of Jacob’s family, is also a reward to the nation 
and its cities. But a better answer is that, apart from this, 
there were no good examples of the other heads to give. 
The preservation of Zoar might have been quoted as an 
example of a city rewarded, though this is not in Genesis 
ascribed to its merits, but otherwise what record is there in 
the Pentateuch of any larger nation or city being so rewarded ? 
I think we must conclude that § 7 is loosely worded, and that 
the full classification applies only to the punishments. 

The part lost at the beginning of the Blessings need not 
have been more than a single sentence stating that Moses 
promised that in the future also prosperity would be the 
reward of obedience and misfortune of disobedience. 

§ 87. (Pacification of wild beasts.) Philo has no authority 
for this in the Pentateuch beyond Lev. xxvi. 6 ‘I will 
destroy evil (or wicked) beasts out of your land.’”’ It seems 
to me impossible to doubt that he is thinking of Isaiah 
xi. 6-9 or perhaps rather that he reads the text in Leviticus 
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in the light of Isaiah; that is a straining of which he is 
not incapable. I do not understand Heinemann’s remark 
(Bildung, p. 419), that “it is noteworthy that he does not 
appeal to Isaiah xi.’” Apparently he thinks that Philo has no 
direct knowledge of that passage (‘‘ schwerlich hat er von 
dieser Stelle unmittelbare Kenntniss’’’). If this means that 
the absence of any direct statement that the thought comes 
from Isaiah shows ignorance of the passage, I entirely dis- 
agree. Philo never mentions Isaiah by name, but quotes 
from him four times as one of the prophets and once (Quis 
Rerum 25, Isaiah |. 4) without any indication that it is a 
quotation. Here he gives the substance of Isaiah’s descrip- 
tion spiritualized by the thought that this can never come 
about till the ‘‘ wild beasts within ourselves”’ are tamed, a 
thought which to his mind, in which the allegorical is always 
seen behind the literal, would be assisted by the epithet 
movnpa = ‘‘ wicked,” applied to the beasts in Leviticus. 

Besides Isaiah, Philo may have had in mind Job v. 23 (of 
the righteous) “‘ the savage beasts shall be at peace with 
them,’’ and still more, Hosea ii. 18 *‘ I will make for them 
in that day a covenant with the wild beasts of the field, and 
the birds of heaven, and the reptiles of the earth.’’ Both 
these books were known to him and are quoted (Job being 
mentioned by name). 

Heinemann goes on to say that Philo must certainly have 
drawn from the “* Wise Sayings ” (Weissagungen), for which 
he gives a reference to the Sibylline Oracles iii. 788, since 
the Greek pictures of the ‘‘ Beast-peace”’ are by no means so 
authoritative as to have given him the conception. This 
may be true, but it seems to me that he could find enough 
authority in Scripture itself. 

§ 89. Maltese dogs. ‘This breed is mentioned by Strabo 
vi. p. 277, by Athenaeus xii. p. 518 (of the Sybarites éxyarpov 
tots MeAtrators Kuvidiors), and by Pliny, Hist. Nat. iii. 26, 
where they are called “‘ catulos.”’ 

§ 111. rots dvopact Kupiots. KUpta ovopara, said in L. & S. 
to signify “‘ authorized, proper or literal words,” are, according 
to Aristot. Rhet. iii. 2.2, ordinary words as opposed to those 
which are figurative, foreign, archaic or in any way un- 
common (Cope). Philo often uses the phrase for a proper 
or personal name (e.g¢. Mos. ii. 207: people do not as a rule 
address a parent by his xvpsov évoua), but more often for a 
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word which exactly expresses its meaning, e.g. De Conf. 192, 
Moses when he spoke of God “‘ confounding ”’ the languages 
at Babel did not mean that He divided them, for then he 
would have used a xupiw&repov such as rouy or dcaxprots. 
Sometimes it means a word which brings out some true or 
striking aspect, e.g. Quod Deus 139, “‘seers”’ (6p@vres) was 
a xupiov ovoua for prophets. Here the use is extended 
further. ‘‘Day”’ is xudpstov, because it expresses the lesson 
which Philo draws more exactly than “ years’’ for instance 
would, and “ number ”’ is xvptov, because it brings out a 
similar lesson more exactly than ‘all thy days” would. 
Thus the phrase has been made to mean something almost 
the opposite of what we should call literal, and so also does 
the phrase “literally true”’ as often used in English. (See 
also note to Mos. ii. 38 (vol. vi. P. 606).) 

§ 111. ovr’ ev Adyw . . . ovr’ ev apiud. Mangey quotes 
Iamblichus, Vita Pythagorae 208, where it is said that his 
disciples who remembered him told how 


TOUS ev €Talpous tyev icov paKxapécor Oeotat, 
A > e a_9 ” 9 > / ” 9 bd 3 ~ 
tovs 8 dAXous Hyer’ ob7’ ev AOyw ovr’ ev apiOua. 
Cf. also Callimachus, Ep. 25, and Theocritus xiv. 48, where 
it is in the form 


” , A ww ” 9 > 4 
ovre Adyw Tivds aktor ovr’ apiOuarot. 


§ 123. In which God ... walks as ina palace. St. Paul, 
quoting freely Lev. xxvi. 12, also gives ev the sense of “‘ in ” 
rather than ‘‘among’”’ in 2 Cor. vi. 16 ‘‘ We are the temple 
of the living God; as God said, I will dwell in them, and 
walk in them ”’ (so E.V. rightly). 

§ 154. (The symbols of peace.) Salt has been used in this 
sense, De Jos. 210, and joined with libations in Spec. Leg. iii. 
96. On the altar of mercy Mangey says that there was an 
altar of that name at Athens founded by the descendants of 
Heracles and used as an asylum for suppliants. I do not 
know what evidence he has for his statement about the 
founders. He refers to the scholiast on Soph. O.C. 260 ézei 
kat "EA€ov Bwyos év "AOijvaus iopurar, and Pausanias (pre- 
sumably of Athens) tovs ets éAdou Bwpov Kkataduyovras aovAtav 
ae He does not give the reference for this, but see Paus. 

- 1% "A@nvaious de ev 7H ayopa Kat adda €otiv ovK és GmavTas 
are Kai *EAéou Bopos, | @ paAvora Gedy es avOpusmvov Btov 
Kat petaBodras mpaypdtwr ote whéeAyos, wovoe Tysas ‘EAAnvewv 
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véwovow *A@nvain. If, judging from this, we may take the 
Altar of Mercy as an allusion to the Athenian institution, 
it might give some ground for giving «ow? éoria, which 
otherwise might be taken in a general way, as in De Virt. 
124, the special sense of the altar placed in the Prytaneium 
of a city for state sacrifices, or the further hospitality given 
to ambassadors and others. See references in L. & S. and 
more fully in Stephanus. 

§ 154. All are through Seven and are Seven. Cohn trans- 
lates ‘‘denn alles geschieht mit Hilfe des Sabbats und ist 
Sabbatfeier.”” Here, by giving Sabbath for éBdouds, as 
he generally does, he fails to express the potency and sanctity 
of the number itself. Mangey has “‘ omnia vel sunt hebdomas 
vel pertinent ad hebdomadem.”’ Both these seem to take 
aavra, as=‘‘ all things in general’ rather than “ they all,” 
i.e. the symbols just mentioned. I have not noticed any real 
parallel to this. In Spec. Leg. ii. 156, speaking of the feast 
of unleavened bread which is held for seven days ‘‘ to mark 
the precedence and honour which the number holds in the 
universe,”’ he adds, ‘* the sacred seven which He intended to 
be the source and fountain to men of all good things.’’ For 
“all are seven” cf. De Fug. 173 ‘‘ Peace and Seven are 
identical.’’ Both these point to limiting the scope of zavra. 

§171. The days of their misfortunes (or inauspicious days.) 
See on Spec. Leg. iii. 183. Is there any specific allusion ? 

Massebieau’s translation “ decreed that they (the Jews) 
should observe their ill-omened (or abominable) public 
festivals’? can hardly be got out of the Greek. Possibly 
“their fast-days.’’ The Law knows of only one regular 
fast-day, the Day of Atonement. But after the Captivity 
four such were appointed (Jewish Encyclopaedia on Fasting 
and Fast-days). Heinemann, Bildung, p. 97, says that Philo 
betrays no knowledge of them, but on the other hand, in 
describing the Law he has no occasion to do so. But, on the 
whole, it seems better to take the words generally of what 
naturally happens to a conquered nation. The celebration 
of the conqueror’s victories is a celebration of their defeat. 
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